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r Here’s what 
PlayinginaBand || 
Will Do For You! 


First, it gives you fun, traveling with 
the team, in the spotlight at school 
and community functions, in state 
and national contests . . . It develops 
you physically, doctors say it is 
healthful exercise . . . It helps you in 
study, school records prove that... 
It trains you in team work... fits 
you to lead, not only 1n school but in 
after life as well. It’s the best all- 
round sport you could pick. 
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». 1OU FELLOWS who have the stuff that makes leaders will 
bring it out quickly playing in a band or orchestra. You 
learn a lot besides music. Many of America’s big men, leaders 
in business, professions, statesmanship, right now, played in 
the band as boys. And they give much credit to the experience. 


Choose a Conn instrument now. With its easy playing qual- 
ities and new instruction methods you play tunes almost 
immediately. Soon you make the band or orchestra. And 
then... Oh Boy! 


Get the free literature on Conn instruments; select the one 
that interests you.Then remember that every Conn is equal 
in quality, due to exclusive processes and methods. Your in- 
strument will be exactly the same as those used by the great 
artists in Sousa’s band, in popular orchestras — easy playing, 
beautiful in tone, perfect in scale and reliable in mechanism. 


FREE TRIAL, EASY PAYMENTS on any Conn, Send 
the coupon for details. Give us the word and we'll help 
you “SELL” Dad and Mother. Get this coupon off NOW. 
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A Scout Bugle by CONN 
Officially Licensed 


Here it is . . . an official bugle by Conn, 
the world’s largest makers of high grade 
instruments. And at a price so amazingly 
low every bugler can have a Conn. 

It’s the last word in easy playing, with 
a clear, ringing tone. Real Conn quality, 
the result of 50 years experience, and 
many exclusive processes. 

You learn the calls quickly with this 


bugle. Deliver them with ease and au- 
thority. Win the merit badge for bugling 
—with this bugle you can surely make 
it! Ask any good professional player 
what he thinks of Conn instruments. 
Order your Conn bugle now. It will 
come packed securely in carton, in brass 
finish, for only $5.00. Or send the cou- 
pon for further information. No obli- 
gation, get in touch with us today. 





Conn Chicago Co......... ...-.62 E. Van Buren St. 






Conn New York Co.......0.. Strand Theater Bldg., 

47th St. at Broadway Conn San Francisco Co.......ese0- o++.47 Kearny St. 
a err 1431 Broadway Ave. NE OE Ahn 6.5.0.0 66:0-60csncncanas 531 16th St. 
Conn New Orleans Co........... 125 Carondolet St. Cons KRamees City Con. .cscccccccce 1011 McGee St. 
I Gs 5 cccccdccetonames 1613 Third Ave. Ce WIG, o cccdhedesénsasionons 207 S. 9th St. 
Cy SE COk. oc ctcnccsecss 16-18 Providence St. Conn Vancouver, B. C., Co.....324 Hastings St. W. 
aes ee rr lith and Alder Sts. : ; : ren , Conn Baltimore Co....... ee.--406 N. Howard St. 
Conn Atlanta Co.......+. eaeasea 62 North Broad St. INSTRUMENTS Conn Peoria Co.....+++0++ee++-116A So. Adams St. 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS 
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“It is Great Sport to be Clothed All the Time in Official Boy Scout Clothing.”’ 


Woolen Stockings 
Very attractive and durable, made from 
pure wool olive drab yarn, reinforced toe 
and heel. Turn down below knee. 
No. 527. Shipping weight, 10 ozs. 


Price, $1.35 


Cotton Stockings 
A heavy cotton khaki stocking good for 
both summer and winter wear. 
No. 528. Shipping weight, 10 ozs. 
Price, 50c 


Scout Neckerchiefs 


Plain color Neckerchiefs. Prepaid. 


Price, 50c ea. 
Combination Color Neckerchiefs, Prepaid. 

Price, 60c ea. 
Neckerchief Slide, Prepaid. 

Price, 15c ea. 


The Scout Lumberjack Shirt 


No scout who likes to hike and enjoy the 
great outdoors and be properly dressed 
should be without this new practical and 
comfortable Lumberjack Shirt. Because 
it is so sturdily made of strong, durable 
material, it is very appropriate for all kinds 
of activity, whether it be in warm or cool 
weather. They are made of 22-24 oz. all 
wool material. In Boys’ sizes 12 to r8 years. 
No. 596. Grey, Blue and Green Plaid. 
No. 597. Grey, Blue and Maroon Plaid. 


Each, $4.75 


For men, order by collar size. 

No. 599. Grey, Blue and Green Plaid. 

No. 600. Grey, Blue and Maroon Plaid. 
Each, $5.00 


Seascouts 


A NEW SEASCOUT UNIFORM AND INSIGNIA FOLDER CAN 
BE HAD BY WRITING TO NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS. 


Usually most scouts outgrow their 
uniforms after a summer of strenu- 
ous scout activities. Nothing could 
be better than to start the new year 
in a fresh, clean, Official Boy Scout 
Uniform. 


The Official Boy Scout 
Uniform 


Many Scouts wear the Official Boy Scout 
Uniform all the time,—at school, doing 
chores and following their Scouting Pro- 
gram. It is so comfortable and besides 
giving freedom in every position, has that 
smartness of appearance which character- 
izes all Official Boy Scout Uniforms. It is 
tailored and reinforced to meet all the 
strains of a vigorous Boy Scout’s life. 


Regulation Scout Coat 


Made of U.S. Standard Khaki which has 
been submitted to sun, acid and strength 
tests. Has notched lapel roll collar, two 
outside Stanley breast pockets and two 
lower bellows pockets. One plait in center 
back extending from yoke to belt, two 
inches wide. Lettering “‘Boy Scouts of 
America” worked in red silk over right 
breast pocket. Official buttons bearing 
Boy Scout emblem. 
No. 645. Shipping weight, 1 lb. 10 ozs. 
Price, $3.25 


Official Boy Scout 
Shoes 


The Official Boy Scout 
Shoe is sold in three distinct 
styles. Namely, the Heavy 
Duty Shoe, the general 
purpose Dress Shoe and the 
Oxford. For comfort, good 
looks and long wear, it is 
not possible to buy better 
shoes than these for the 
money. Our catalogue con- 
tains full descriptions. 


Sizes 1. to6....... . . $5.50 
Sizes 644 to11....... $6.50 
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It’s Easy to Order by Mail! 


Simply state the number, the quantity wanted, 
the name of the article, and, when necessary, 
slate size and color. 


Figure up the total cost of the articles you 
order and enclose the amount required, in- 
cluding enough to pay postage according 
to the weight. 


The best way to send money is by post office 
money order, express money order or your 
personal check. If you find it necessary to 
send currency, have the letter registered, if 
possible. 

Our system makes it possible for us to 
deliver your order to the post office or rail- 
road company WITHIN TWENTY-FOUR 
HOURS after we receive it. 


Regulation Khaki Shirt 


Made of standard light weight khaki 
material. Has loose fitting rolling collar 
with neckband and long sleeves. Two out- 
side patch breast pockets with flap. Em- 
broidered ‘“‘Boy Scouts of America’’ over 
right breast pocket. Order by age size. 
No. 648. Shipping weight, ro ozs. 

Price, $1.95 


Regulation Scout Breeches _ 


Equipped with belt loops, two front, two 

hip, one watch pocket. Legs laced below 

knee, to be worn preferably with stockings. 

Modeled full. 

No. 651. Shipping weight, 1 lb. 8 ozs. 
Price, $2.40 


Scout Hat 


The official Boy Scout Hat is made of a 
high grade fur felt material, very light, 
durable and shape-retaining. 

It is a regulation model with low crown and 
wide brim, olive drab felt; ventilated; silk 
band; detachable wind cord; size 634-734 
inclusive. 
} No. 503. Shipping weight, 1 Ib. 


Price, $2.95 
Belt 


Khaki Belt, 114 inches wide, with gun- 
metal Scout buckle, with two belt hooks 
for carrying knife and rope. 

No. 529. Shipping weight, 5 ozs. 

Price, 50c ea. 





Read carefully the following two pages—They’re just filled with Scout things. 
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A ti nge of crispness in the air that fills every scout with the 
our first great American woodsmen. 
Scouts everywhere will be roaming up hill and down dale, 


Thousands of 


fording streams and exploring rivers- continuing the healthy, 
strenuous outdoor life of a real American boy. 


**Wear-ever’’ Cook Kit 


Made of heavy gauge seamless aluminum. 
Outfit consists of frying pan with patent 
folding handle into which stick may be in- 
serted for holding over fire, cooking pot 
with cover drinking cup, and stew pan 
which also serves as plate or soup bowl. 
Fork and spoon included. Parts nest and 
lock together, hence do not rattle. Khaki 
carrying case with adjustable strap. Ship 
ping weight, 3 lbs. 
No. 1200 


‘‘Upton’’ Mess Kit 


Consists of polished heavily nickeled soup 
can, cup, stew or fry pan and wire broiler. 
Separate handles for each article. All parts 
nest compactly. Easily carried in pocket or 
haversack. Shipping weight, 1 lb. 12 ozs, 
No. 1001 Price, $1.75 


Price, $2.25 


‘‘Wear-Ever’’ Aluminum 
Canteen 


Made of heavy seamless aluminum enclosed 
in tight-fitting khaki felt cover which, when 
wet, keeps contents cool. Fitted with re- 
movable adjustable shoulder strap. Can- 
teen is concaved to fit wearer’s hip. Ca- 
pacity slightly over one quart. Shipping 
weight, 2 lbs. 
No. 1466 


Official Boy Scout Axes 


Handy at every turn in camp and on hike. 
Made-of one piece solid steel, hand-forged, 
coated with rust-resisting finish, has head 
for drawing nails. Complete with leather 
sheath. 

No. 1510. “Plumb” Brand. Prepaid 
Price, $1.80 
Prepaid 
Price, $1.80 


Price, $2.75 


No. 1507. “Collins” Brand 





Make this peveren 
Scouting Christmas 


To a Boy Scout, every arti- 
cle of Boy Scout equipment 
recalls the open woods, the 
camp fire, adventure, romance, 
great-heartedness and all 
the vigor and lustihood that 
strong bodies and keen minds 
working under the same great 
Oath and Law, can give. 


Give Your Friends Boy Scout 
Christmas Gifts 





















=r boy can buy any piece of 


uipment listed on these two 
pages. Scouts, be sure you tell your 
nonscout friends about it. Simply 
choose the article you want, list 
the number, and mail it with your 
money order to the nearest Boy 
Scout Service Station listed below. 

National Headquarters, of course, 
carries a very large assortment and 

can fill your order promptly. 














Official Boy Scout Knives 


Regulation model, large sized stag handle, 
heavy cutting blade, screw driver, bottle 
and can opener, punch blade, shackle for 
hanging on belt. Built to stand rough 
usage. 

No, 1496. “Remington” Make. Prepaid. 
Price, $1.50 

Prepaid. 

Price, $1.50 
“Hammer” Brand. Prepaid. 


Price, $1.50 


‘‘Eveready’’ Searchlight 


This is a 3-cell focusing “EVEREADY” 
searchlight with a range of 500 feet. This 
light has exactly the same “EVEREADY” 
features as specified in No. 1553, but it is 
by far a more powerful light. 

No. 1554. Prepaid....... Price, $3.55 
THREE-CELL BATTERY. For No. 
1554, described above. 


No. 1554A. Prepaid........ Price, 45c 
Boy Scout Field Glasses 


Pleasure and profit are derived from good 
field glasses. Useful in signaling, in study 
of birds and stars. This glass has achro- 
matic lenses, giving a clear and well lighted 
field of view. ‘Tan leather mounting and 
dull finish. Tan case with shoulder straps. 
Shipping weight, 2 Ibs, No. 1212 

Each, $6.00 


The New Official Boy Scout 
Haversack 


Adopied after many months of experiment- 
ing and consultations with hunters, trappers 
and leading camping authorities. It is a 
decided improvement over any haversack 
on the market to-day and is the most 
practical article of a scout’s equipment. 
No. 573. Shipping weight 2 Ibs. 

Price, $2.50 


Boy Scout Staves 


No order accepted for less than eight 
Staves. Excellent for patrol use. Shipping 


No. 1502. “Ulster” Brand. 


No. 1566. 


Signal Flag Kits 


The best buy a scout can make. These 
kits afford a most unusual opportunity for 
obtaining complete signal flag outfits at 
less than the actual value of the case which 
holds them. Set consists of 2 pr. flags, 
1 pr. forsemaphore signaling provided with 
separate wooden sticks, and the other for 
Morse signaling with separate long metal 
rods in three sections. All are contained in 
a special heavy case with adjustable shoul- 
der strap and rawhide thongs. 
No. 1498. Shipping weight 3% Ibs. 
Price, 65c 


Materials for Making Five- 
Foot Archery Set 


One best. imported lemonwood bow stave, 
5 feet; 14 dozen ferrule arrowheads; % 
dozen selected birch shafts, 24 inches; 
turkey feathers for six arrows; waterproof 
ylue for six arrows; piece of beeswax; 
grey flax for bow string. Shipping weight, 
3 Ibs. 


No. 1543 Per Set, $3.50 


Ready-Made Five-Foot 
Archery Set 


Consisting of one strong, well-finished, 
polished 5-foot bow and six 24-inch sharp 
pointed, decorated arrows. This is an ex- 
ceptionally fine bow and arrow. Has from 
20 to 30 pound pull. Shipping weight, 3 Ibs. 


No. 1542 Per Set, $4.75 


“King” Official Bugle 


A splendid trumpet of the finest French 
brass. Key of “(:’’; tuning slide to “I.” 
Its tone quality is such that it blends per- 
fectly with professional band instruments. 
Actual weight, 1 Ib. 3 oz. 

No. 1537. Prepaid ...... Price, $6.00 


**Rexcraft’’ Official Bugle 


This model is made of selected brass and 
equipped with heavy nickel silver mouth- 
piece, attached with chain. I[t also is key 
of ““G” with tuning slide to “F.” For all 
regulation requirements, it will be found 
worthy of distinction. Actual weight, 1 lb. 
3 0%. 

No. 1538 .Price, $5.00 


Prepaid .. 


Scout Guard Rope 


A rope is very useful on parade duty and at 
rallies. Also very vaiuable for rescue work. 
Length of this rope is 15 feet and is equipped 
with snap fastener and ring for joining to 


Official Camp Blanket 


An economical wool blanket of exceptional 

wearing quality. Stamped with official 

badge design. Weight, 3 lbs. Size 58 x 82 

inches. 

No. 1172. Shipping Weight, 4 lbs. 
Each, $4.50 


Waterproof Ground Blanket 


Indispensable when compelled to sleep in 
a tent or on the ground. Specially con- 
structed, finely woven waterproof duck 
olive drab; no seams. A single waterproof 
sheet with brass grommets, and ball and 
socket fasteners. Size, 45 x 72 inches. 
No. 541. Shipping Weight > lbs. 

Each, $2.50 


Official High Grade Khaki 
Camp Blanket 


Made of the finest quality pure soft wool. 

Weight 4% lbs. Size 66 x 84 inches. 

No. 1334. Shipping weight, 6 Ibs. 
Price, each, $6.50 


Official First Aid Belt Pouch 


An outfit that is prized by the entire field 

because it is so compact and still contains 

all the essential ingredients of a first-aid 

pouch. Every scout and scout official 

should have one before starting to camp or 

on a hike. Furnished with canvas belt 

carrier. ‘The contents are as follows: 

1 Sterile Gauze Bandage, 2 ins. x 6 yds. 

t Sterile Gauze Bandage, 1 in. x 6 yds. 

t Cylinder Zine Oxide Adhesive Plaster, 
rin. x1 yd. 

t Envelope H. F. Mercurochrome Gauze 

i ‘Tube “ First Aid tor Burns’ 

1 Mercurochrome Swab 

3 Vivo Rolls in Carton 

1 ‘Tube Soap in Carton 

r Small First Aid Booklet 


No. 1548 Prepaid, 75c 


Duffle Bag 


Made of guaranteed waterproof khaki duck 
with reinforced bottom. It is fitted with 
inside neck which is a protection to the 
contents when the bag is closed with out- 
side cord. Equipped with two extra 
handles for carrying; one on the side and 
the other on the bottom. Size 21 ins. x 


, , weight, each 2'4 lbs. other ropes. Lifting strength, 150 Ibs. 33 ins. 
A — mg oe No. 1403 (in lots of eight) Each, 33c No. 1276. Prepaid. Price, 50c No. 1073. Each, $3.50 
something that your pal or 
your Scoutmaster places ‘ 
among the treasures of his B S t f A 
pack or carries on his person; oy ocouts O merica 
something that he uses on his 
hikes and in his camp, that is e , 
San Francisco 200 Fifth Avenue Chicago 


a real Christmas gift for re- 
membrance sake. 





37 So. Wabash Ave. 








New York 
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Your Department of Scout Supplies keeps pace with 


the changing seasons and, anticipating every requirement 
for your every activity, is always ready with everything 
you need, every time, everywhere. 


Featherweight Shelter Tent 
Made of spccially processed high quality 
canvas. Thoroughly waterproof. The 
design has met with the unqualified ap- 
proval of all scouts and scout leaders who 
have tried it out. It has an advantage over 
the Army Shelter Tent models because it 
laces up the front, thereby affording pro- 
tection from wind and rain. Length, 84 
inches; width, 46 inches; height, 36 inches. 
Furnished with 9 pegs, two folding poles 
and a carrying case, which makes a good 
pillow when tent is set up. 

No. 1303. Shipping weight, 6 Ibs. 
Price, $4.90 


Indian Teepees 
The teepee is an admirable shelter for a 
permanent camp. Being of conical shape 


and erected on a set of inside poles, meeting - 


at the top, it is proof against anything but a 
tornado. It is made of ten-ounce standard 
khaki duck, thoroughly waterproofed. 
When erected, is sixteen feet in diameter at 
the base and twelve feet high from center 
to the peak. 
Arrangement of outside flaps at peak, 
which can be set according to the direction 
of the wind, assures proper ventilation and 
the use of a small fire. \ 
The beauty of the teepee is that there is 
no center pole in the way. However, it 
needs at least nine lodge poles and they 
should be slender, stiff and straight. We fur- 
nish the tent unpainted, and without poles. 
No. 1138. Shipping Charges Collect 
$46.50 
Ingersoll Midget Radiolite 


Wrist Watch 


The most convenient watch made. Wide 
leather straps are soft, strong and durable. 
Not jeweled. 

No. 1364. Prepaid Price, $4.00 


Little Giant Yucca Fire- 
making Set 


Consists of bow with leather thong, a drill 
and drill socket and notched fire-board 
made of Yucca wood. This wood is es- 
pecially recommended by Dudley W. 
Smith, Champion Fire by Friction Expert 
of the World, for quick results. Package 
of tinder furnished. 

No. 1532. Prepaid.........Price, $1.10 


Aluminum Camp Set 
A compact, handy little set 714 inches long, 
made of- good aluminum. It is durable, 
convenient and easy to keep clean. Needed 
three times a day on a hike or in camp. 
Separates into three parts, Knife, Fork and 
Spoon. 
No. 1404. Shipping Weight, 6 ozs. 
Price, $1.00 
No. 1405. Khaki Waterproof Case for 
i SES 


above, 3 0zs. : 


1927 


Indian Head-Dress 

If you want your scouts to play Indian 
or take the part of an Indian in one of your 
scout pageants, ceremonies or council 
affairs, let them be real scouts and make 
their own head-dresses. 

The unassembled set contains all the 
material necessary for making a real In- 
dian Head-Dress. [Illustrated instruc- 
tions enclosed. 

This outfit contains: 

30 Imitation Eagle Feathers 

t Skein of Red Horse-Hair Trimming 

1 Felt Head Piece , 

i Twelve-inch Strip of Genuine Indian 

beadwork 

1 Set of White Eagle Plumes for Base 

1 Set of Eagle Plumes for Tips 

t Set of Leather Strips (30 in number) 

six inches long to Reinforce Feathers 

t Set of Red Flannel Strips (30 in number) 


2% ins. x 1% ins. for Decoration of 
Bonnet 
1 Tube of Gluing cement 
PII 5 ee od. cea avers ... S878 


Complete Indian Head-Dress 


The complete Head-Dress already made up. 
No. 1141 . . $21.00 


Individual Drinking Cups 
In these days every one wants his personal 
cup. Collapsible style with cover. Nickel 
plated, stamped with Scout Emblem. 

No. 1007. Prepaid ....Each, 20c 


Swiss Model Wrist Watch 


Six -jewel lever movement with suede strap. 
Luminous —can be easily read in the dark 
very attractive and a practical Boy Scout 
Watch. Prepaid. 
No. 1547. 


Folding Candle Lantern 


Splendid for Scouts and 

other uses. Collapses flat 

for pocket. Stormproof 

galvanized iron with alum- 

inum reflector. 

No. 1258. Shipping weight, 
2 lbs....... Price, $1.00 


Flint and Steel Set 


Something every scout 
should have for fire-making. 
Consists of piece 
of vanadium 
steel and piece 
of quartz in a 
compact khaki 
carrying case, 
with extra pock- 
et for tinder. 

No. 1505. Pre- 
paid.Price, 60c 


Price, $6.50 





EVERY SCOUT WILL 
WANT TO USE BOY 
SCOUT CHRISTMAS 
CARDS. 


New Book on Swimming 









and Water Safety ey 
By Fred C. Mills Vhs 


























































National Department of 
Camping 

Covers effective teaching and train- 
ing in elementary and advanced 
swimming; course of effective life- 
saving; diving; canoeing; camp 
waterfront protection methods; 
water stunts. 


Every Scout and Scout Leader 
Should Have It 
No. 3681 .... 


14Kt. White Gold Plated 
Wrist Watch 

11 jeweled lever movement, with 

leather strap. Useful day or night. 

Swiss movement. 

No. 1379.Prepaid. Price, $12.50 


Waterproof Matchbox 


A box that is absolutely 
waterproof yet 
easily opened. 
Made of seam- 
less brass. Holds 
enough matches 
to last several 
days. May save 
your life some 
day as it has 
many others. 
No. 1437. 
Prepaid. 


Price, 55c 
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Gold Medal for 
Heroism 


Scout Lawrence D. Kelly of 
Waterville, Iowa, has a triple 
rescue to his credit. Three 
children got beyond their 
depth in Paint Creek. They 
could not swim and were 
nearly exhausted when Scout 
Kelly rushed into the water in 
his clothes and swam ashore 

: with them, one at a time. First 
Scout Lawrence D. Kelly aid brought the children 
Woeterville, lowa around and all felt sure that 
they would have drowned but 
for Scout Kelly’s courage. 
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Rifles Ammunition Shotguns Game Loads Cutlery Cash Registers Service Machines 


BOYS’ LIFE 


A GOOD COMBINATION 


“No, siree! I never did see a rifle that handles as 
nice and shoots as straight as this little ol’ Rem. 
ington Model 6 Single Shot. I killed a crow this 


_ morning a good seventy yards off with it. Golly, 


I hope it doesn’t get spoiled by rust or anything.” 


“Don’t worry, lad. That rifle’ll last you until 
you’re baldheaded if you treat it the way it de- 
serves and use only Remington KLEANBORE 
Cartridges in it. They sure do keep a rifle accu- 
rate and stop rusting inside the barrel.”’ 


Remington KLEANBORE Cartridges absolutely 
prevent rust, corrosion and pitting in rifle or pis- 
tol barrels, and practically eliminate erosion. There 
is only ONE KLEANBORE. Beware of imita- 
tions. Buy Remington KLEANBORE Cartridges 
from your dealer in a green box in .22 short, long 
and long-rifle, .22 Winchester Rim-fire Model 1890 
(.22 Remington Special), .22 Remington Auto- 
loading, and.22 Winchester Automatic. Write 
for Remington KLEANBORE folder and Small 
Bore Rifles. 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, INC. 
Established 1816 
Dept.11-BI , 25 Broadway, New York City 
©1927, R. A. Co 


There is only ONE 
KLEANBORE 
—Beware of 

imitations. 
~\ 
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The Crested Seas 


CLEAR, blue, zesty morn, with whitecaps dancing 
down the bay; a snorting nor’easter thumming out 
its loud, high music in the shrouds. 

“Grand sailin’ weather,’’ observed my Father. 
“‘Couldn’t possibly have had a better slant for the run through 
the Straits.” 

We were bound to the south’ard, to see my uncle, Capt. 
Jock MacPhee of the Gloucester fishing fleet, whose schooner, 
the Allure, off the Middle Ground, was just putting in for a 
new supply of ice and bait. 

For some time, Mother had been saving a bolt of homespun 
for a sister in the States, and this seemed like a good chance 
to get it across. When a message came from the Maritime 
Fish Company, announcing that the Allure had been sighted 
beating it off Whitehead, it was decided that we should 
embark for Canso without delay. 

I was overjoyed at the prospect of meeting again my Uncle 
Jock, who had already, in three separate years, been the 
high-line skipper out of Gloucester. 

As my Father had often remarked, “It takes a man both 
canny and fendy to win the title of High-liner.” 

Most of the men-folk in my family had been lost at sea. 
Of the MacPhees, there remained only my father, Neil, and 
his elder brother, Jock. Father was a home-loving body and 
stood by the old place. But Jock, as we 
say in the Gaelic, ‘‘took the world for his 
pillow,” remaining for years an exile from 
his Mother and his mountains. 

The one and only time I saw my Uncle 
Jock was at mass within the high whiie 
walls of Stella Maris. 

I had heard so many tales about him by 
the fireside, that I was prepared to see a 
living hero, but he certainly didn’t look very 
romantic; a grey wisp of a man, shrunken 
and gnarled, appearing like an oak that had 
been driven by the blast. The dourness and 
reticence of his exterior gave no hint of the 
fires that slept within. 

When he rose up in his place in the family 
pew, I was surprised to notice that he 
towered above my Father; here indeed was 
a personality of contradictions, appearing 
small, yet really large, a lion passing asa 
lamb. Jock MacPhee always kept every 
body guessing, and so it was not surprising 
that, at first glimpse, he was beyond a 
small boy’s comprehension. 

I was far more attracted on that first 
occasion by a stranger of dashing manner, who came 
down the middle aisle late, so that more than one 
pretty girl had to notice him over the top of her missal. 
With his commanding figure, his flashing black eye, 
and his great beak of a nose, he might have stepped 
right out of the story books as one of the grand foray 
leaders. 

Looking at this gallant stranger, and wondering 
about him, made me forget all about 
Uncle Jock, and then, after I found 
out that the stranger’s name was 
Black Dan Campbell, my en 
thusiasm for him suddenly waned. 
You see the MacPhees have always 
been on the opposite side from the 
Campbells. 

Whilst we were standing around 
with the horses, there was a lot of talk 
about the two sons of the parish that 
were back home from Gloucester. 
Some of the youngsters were talking bravely about Black 
Dan, when Malcolm MacLellan, the schoolmaster, cut in: 

“Black. Dan Campbell has everything in the showcase, 
but Jock MacPhee keeps all his goods in the back shop.” 

There was something very strange about my Uncle Jock; 
he had been a bad man once, an awful fighter, and an awful! 
sail-dragger; then something happened out on the banks one 
night; a mystery of two men washed ashore in a dory on the 
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Sable Island bars, one of them with his face as black as his 
boots; he was buried in the Sable Island cemetery. The other 
survivor of that dory was my uncle, Jock MacPhee, but a 
vastly different person from the fighting, carousing, blasphem- 
ing Jock who used to paint the Gloucester foreshore pink. 
It was a silent Jock who came ashore, a baffling person who 
evermore remained an enigma, even to his closest cronies at 
the Master Mariners’ Association. 

In‘the church-yard, that morning, my uncle surprised 
everyone by coming over to a group of us lads and momen- 
tarily, at least, forgetting his almost painful reticence. 

After asking me many lively questions about myself, he 
finally remarked: 

“Ye must come to sea with me, some day, Johnnie Angus, 
and I'll be makin’ a high-line skipper out o’ ye.” 


‘HE memory of that promise was ever with me, and that 

is why [ was so rejoiced that at last I was on my way 
again to meet my uncle; perhaps this time he would really 
take me with him. Of course, I was careful not to express 
this fond hope aloud, on account of my Mother. 
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HERE was a long delay in sailing that morning, as one 

of our crew was missing. Father intended to go without 
him, but it was blowing hard and promised to be a stiff day 
outside, so Mother pleaded with him not to risk it under- 
manned. 

Whilst we were still discussing this problem, who should 
come down to the end of the wharf but Black Dan Campbell, 
the high-stepping skipper from Gloucester, back home for a 
spell. 

Seeing our hesitation at casting off, Black Dan inquired, 
“What’s holdin’ ye?” 

“One o’ me lads ain’t showed up,” answered my Father. 

“No sign of him along shore?” 

“Nay, I’ve been in all the joints; looks as if he’s skipped, 
at the last minute.”’ 

‘**Where ye bound?”’ 

“To Canso.” 

“Come to think of it, I got some business down there with 
Whitman’s; I'll go with ye.” 

** All right, come along.” 

‘Just wait till I pick up some papers in the office at the 
head o’ the wharf.” 

With Black Dan gone hastily on his errand, Mother sur- 
prised me by entering upon a sort of lament. 

“‘T don’t like it. Don’t like it at all. Sorry you asked him 
to come.” 

“Why, he’s supposed to be one ‘of our best sail-handlers, 
smartest fellow ye could ask fer in a 
boat, be worth two or three o’ the ordi- 
nary pier-head jumps. that we might 
pick up.” 

“1 know all that, but I don’t like the 
idea of your taking him, all the same. 
He’s a captain, and more than one 
we captain aboard the ‘same vessel isn’t 
A good. ‘Then, to make things worse, he’s 

one 0’ the Black Campbells.”’ 

* Fiddlesticks.”” 

“Well, you know, Neil, his family 
and ours never pulled. together, and 
what’s more, they say that there’s bad 
blood between him and your brother 

a Joc Ra’ 

“Bah, Jock won't have any time down 
in Canso to bother wi’ this guy, he'll be 
too busy attendin’ to his ain crew.” 

“Don’t fool yourself... Jock may be the 
kind te mind his ain bisiness, but that’s 
not the style o’ Black Dan; besides—” 

Here Mother suddenly was forced to 
cut short her warnings, as Captain 
Campbell reappeared with his papers. 

Father satisfied himself by muttering, 
“Ye’re always full o’ evil imaginings 
Mary.” 

‘Wait and see,” was her rejoinder. 

In the next instant, unconscious of our 
talk, Black Dan cast off, and gathering 
way, our vesscl pushed her nose out into 
the bay. 

Whatever gloomy thoughts were in my 
Mother’s mind were soon swept away by 
the zest of that autumn morn. It was 
good just to be alive on such a day. 
And how could one be more alive than 
with the main sheet paid off before a 
brisk nor’easter? 

On our left towered Judique Mountain, 
wave-lashed along its base, cloud-capped 
upon its summit. Across on our right 
was the Nova Scotian coastline, low and 
dark, closing in toward the narrow straits, 
the artery of commerce between the 
Atlantic and the Gulf. 

With a leading wind, we went ramping along in fine style, 
past Cape Jack, and then into the calmer waters of the 
strait, a narrow, deep channel, thirteen miles through, com- 
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pletely landlocked. This bright and winding pathway of 
the sea afiorded ever-changing scenes as we doubled a cape, 
or pierced behind the secrets of a guardian foreland. 


UDDENLY, upon our vista of surprises appeared Cape 
Porcupine, rising like a great pyramid, its dark wooded 


surface broken here and there with 
scars of ugly granite. 
“T don’t know,” said my Mother. 


“But I never look at yon cape that it 


does not give me a feeling like an evil 
spirit on the Black Shore 

Beyond the 
Porcupine, there on the left: MacNairs 
a deep estuary 


foreboding shadow of 
Cove swam into view, 
conveniently carved out by nature as a 
ships’ basin in the midst of the narrow 
seas. 

I had visited MacNairs on 
occasions, but this was the first 
that I had passed the accustomed haven. 
my heart began to swell 


several 
time 


\s we swept by, 
with roving pride. 

All the time the wind was steadily 
rising, sounding its music in our shrouds, 
tuning all alike to the sheer joy of resist- 
less onward motion. Everywhere the 
indigo blue of the channel was broken 
by plumed white-caps, sparkling in the 
clear, translucent air. 

Tearing along, wing and wing, through 
the straits, with everything drawing 
except the jib, we sped away before the 
wind at a tremendous clip. The weather 
looked wild, but as yet no one anticipated 
what was coming. 

Two hours after passing MacNairs we 
shot out of the protecting channel into 
Chedabucto Bay, where we encountered 
a nasty sea upon our port quarter, causing 
our vessel to roll like a drunken sailor. 

By this time the weather was looking 
wilder than ever, and with the wind — 
off-shore, Father called out, : 

“Think that we’d better be takin’ the | 
summer kites off her now, Cap’n Dan?” 

“What's the use; no good slowin’ up 
if we don’t have to.” 

‘“‘Dinna like the look o’ them tops’ls.” 

“Bah, when the gulls can’t fly to 
wind’ard, I'll still keep hangin’ on.” 

“Looks overhatted,” murmured my 
Father, to which Cap’n Dan replied: 

“Trouble wi’ you fellers that 
around home, Neil, is that ye 
learn how to crack on the dimty.”’ 

Ordinarily my Father would have gone ahead on his own, 
but there was a sort of seniority assumed by our men that 
had sailed the fine Yankee schooners. Accordingly, we 
hung on to our flying kites, while Black Dan sang out ex- 
ultantly: 

“* Now the auld lass has got a bone in her teeth.” 

Sometimes, in the fierce squalls, we went over so far that 
my heart was in my mouth, while the water came boiling 
and foaming clean up to the hatches. 

Making myself fast to weather, I tried to look as brave as 
the rest, but every time the decks went tumbling, my nerves 
were taut as a fiddle string. 

Finally, I groaned. 

“What’s goin’ to stop her from tumblin’ right clean over?” 

At this, Joe, the deck-hand, laughed hugely. 

“Stop her!” he grinned. ‘‘Why bless us, if ye’d seen the 
keel that was put on her in the beginning, and then if ye'd 
seen the ballast that was cemented down along her bottom, 
ye’d ken that she’s safe as a church. She may go over, but 
seein’ what’s under her, she’s got to come back.” 

For a time, they had me lashed to one of the after bitts, 
but, as the gale bucking into the current was kicking up a 
monstrous tide-way sea, Father finally ordered Joe to help 
me down to the cabin, where I found my Mother stretched 
out on a bunk, much the worse for sea-sickness. As I was not 
troubled with that malady, I set myself to a light lunch. 
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BOUT an hour later, with the weather prospects wilder 
than ever, Joe came down for a bite; whilst he drank 
from a pot of cold tea, he regaled us with gossip on what had 
transpired on deck. Evidently Father and Black Dan had 
had an altercation over the problem of reefing down. 

Father had ordered a double reef in the mainsail, and Joe 
had started to obey, when Black Dan intercepted: 

““No, let her go.” 

At this, according to Joe, Father inquired, 

“Who’s master o’ this craft, anyway?” 

“Don’t give a rap who’s master, I’m tendin’ sheets,” 
Black Dan replied, ‘“‘and it ain’t my type to slack away till 
I have to.” 

When Joe had finished his gossip, Mother wailed. ‘That’s 
just what I feared. All comes from the foolishness o’ takin’ 
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Just to cheer us up a little, while he munched away at a 
hardtack biscuit, Joe recounted how Cap’n Dan Campbell 
had an unsavory reputation as the worst skipper sailing out 
of Gloucester to lose hands. 
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I knows myself of at 
least seven good men he’s lost at sea, and God only knows 
how many more he’s sent to Davy Jones.”’ 

More than one harrowing tale served to heighten our alarm. 


“Yea, he’s a regular man-killer. 


FTER Joe had gone on deck again, I could only go over 

to my poor Mother, and, holding tightly to her hand, 

listen with increasing dread to the jumping and groaning 
of our overdriven vessel. 

We were a frightened, high-strung pair, as we lay there 
unsleeping, unresting, starting up at every new or fancied 
alarm. Remembering the things that Joe had told us, a 
clammy fear sat upon us. In the midst of our dread we 
heard a voice shriek out: 

“My God, the main sheet’s gone adrift!”’ 

This was followed by a thunderous slatting of the boom, 
which crashed back and forth with a report like gun-fire. 
There was a scream, which we could not explain, and then, 
from the easing motion, and the sudden stillness, we knew 
that the boom had again been secured. 

I ran to get out on deck and see what had happened, but, 
to my horror, found that the companion-slide had _ becn 
bolted from without. Try as I might, my strength of twelve 
years was not sufficient to crash it open. 

In a panic, Mother rushed up beside me, weeping frantically, 
and did her utmost to break back the bolt, but without avail. 

We called again and again, but no voice answered. 

Utterly spent, with hands bruised and bleeding from our 
fruitless efforts, we at last crouched there behind the com- 
panion-slide and listened. 

There was a rush of footsteps, a sound as of some one 
tussling on the quarter, and then a voice rang out: 

“Over the side wi’ a dory there, quick.” Hearing this 
last nerved us into a supreme effort, and we finally managed 
to crash the slide, and burst out on to the deck, just in time 
to see Black Dan and Joe in a dory, putting off as though in 
search of some one. 

“What is it?” 

“What is it?” I shouted after them at the top of my lungs. 

As they topped a cresting sea, Joe caught sight of me hang- 
ing on in terror by the companion-way, and called back: 

“Yer Father was knocked over by boom. We'll get him, 
you keep below.” 
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In the next instant, their tiny craft was swallowed up, and 
there, with my Mother clutching to me, I stood gazing out 
upon the melancholy, lifting waste. 

Out there, somewhere in that gray immensity, my Father 
was adrift! 

I wanted to scream out, to protest against the tragedy that 
impended, but something from the age- 
long schooling of our race held me there 
in silence. 

For some moments we watched with 
the resignation of those who know the 
sea. Then, with the distance between 
ourselves and the dory alarmingly in- 
creasing, I turned from sorrow, to think 
of ourselves. 

With a sudden overwhelming dismay, 
it was brought home to me that the worst 
had happened—the wheel, which had 
been lashed hard down, to keep us hove 
to, had broken adrift, and there was our 
vessel running off again before the wind. 

In our helpless condition, we tried to 
bring her about, but without avail. 

The pair in the dory seemed to notice 
the predicament, in the same moment, 
for we heard their far-off cry of alarm, 
and then, giving up all hope of saving 
my Father, they turned and set them- 
selves with might and main to row back 
to the parent vessel. 

As we watched them with bated 
breath, it became increasingly apparent 
that they could not make it, and so 
there we were, a lad of twelve and a 
grief-stricken woman, abandoned to a 
helpless vessel, drifting in the grip of the 
storm. 


CANNOT well describe my sensation 

when it was first borne in upon me 
that we were completely lost upon that 
vast unpitying deep. 

I had been brought up to fear the sea, 
“the Old Friend and the Old Enemy” 
was what we called it in the Gaelic. Now 
I beheld its most awesome and threaten- 
ing aspect. No one really knows the 
might of the sea until they are tossed 
helpless as a cork upon its heaving bosom. 
What were our wee and feeble hands 
pitted against this overwhelming monster? 

Seeking an escape, we fled into the 
cabin, closing the slide tightly, as though 
we would thus prevent the giant 
threatenings without. 

A lantern was dimly burning below; like two frightened 
lambs we retreated into the farthest corner of the cabin, 
where we sank down abjectly. In the first shock we had 
clean forgotten each other; it seemed as though each of us 
were facing the whole thing alone. 

Without, night came on apace, the wild buffeting of the 
seas, the pounding of the vessel’s bows, her crazy helpless 
motions, all contributed to keep us in a state of unending panic. 

Perhaps there would come a lull, and then some new cause 
of uneasiness would arise—water seeping through the skylight 
and splashing down upon us, the vessel now and again falling 
from the top of a sea with a motion as though all eternity 
was opening beneath; twice we were on our beam-ends. 

Though I live to be a hundred, I shall never forget the 
exquisite agony which I endured in the waking nightmare of 
that cabin. 

Finally, to give the finishing touch to our state of woe, the 
lantern, burning dimly, flickered and went out, and there 
we were in an abyss of darkness, plunging up and down, at 
the mercy of the wild night and the wilder sea. 

As the night wore on, the roaring of the wind, accompanied 
by heavy thunder and pelting rain, made it seem as though 
any moment might be our last. In agonized suspense, we 
waited for the vessel to founder, while, against all expectation, 
she still continued to ride the storm. 

There, in the depth of misery, I must have dozed off, for 
everything seemed gradually to pass into a mystic haze, and 
soft oblivion came upon me. 

As dawn came I pushed back the slide and looked out. 

I did not sleep long, and was soon awake again, with the 
first panic departed, but with an aching loneliness in my heart. 
Like a babe I instinctively called out in the darkness, 

“IT want somebody’s arms around me.” 

As though in answer to that cry, I felt my Mother snuggling 
up against me. Father often used to call her ‘“‘a wee lassie,” 
but with her arms enfolding me, at that moment, I became 
conscious of something bigger even than the wrath of the 
sea—mother love. 

Nestling there, with a great sigh, I was like a bird that 
had come out of storm and stress into the shadow of a 
great rock. 

I could see nothing, but in spite of darkness I knew that a 
pair of velvet soft eyes were shining down upon me. A dear 
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hand began to stroke my head, whilst in my ear a calm voice 
whispered, 

“There, there, Johnnie Angus, I had forgotten all about ye. 
But lie down, laddie, we’ve got each other, no matter what 
happens, and we know that God will take care of us.” 

It seemed as though I were a mere babe again, and in her 
bewitching voice Mother began to sing to me the tunes of the 
Western Isles, that she and Father had sung so often together 
at evening prayers, before they smoored the fire. 

Lying there, listening to songs as instinctive as the tlutter- 
ing of birds and the beating of hearts, I forgot the howling 
winds, the threatening waves, and the giant night that was 
all about us. 

My Mother was reputed to be the sweetest singer in Cape 
Breton Island, and as I listened that night to her penetrative 
notes, I learned something of the power of music to soothe the 
inner tumult. 

When the panic was completely gone, we began to talk 
calmly of our situation. I was only twelve years old, but with 
the gray light of morning stealing into that cabin, it seemed to 
me as though an age had passed. 

As the dawn increased, looking up into my Mother’s face, I 
saw that her eyes bore dark shadows; the spirit that had 
sung to me throughout the night was invincible. But now, 
in the revealing light, how pitifully weak was the body that 
sustained this brave true heart. 

Came a sense of shame. There was I a big hulk of a boy 
with all my weight reclining on my little Mumsie. I, with 
strength, looking to the frail one to sustain me. 

From earliest days, Father had always inculcated in me the 
fine ideal of Highland chivalry toward woman. Just then, 
my every action seemed like a repudiation of that training. 
My Father had been snatched away, and now it was for me to 
take his place. 

With this consciousness borne in upon me, I rose from where 
[ had pillowed my head upon her breast. So decisive was my 
movement that it startled her. 

“What is it, Johnnie Angus? Are ye afraid again?” 

“Nay, Mumsie,”’ I replied; “but it’s not for me to be lean- 
ing on you any more.” 

Misunderstanding me, a pained look came into her face. 

“Why should ye say that, 
M’eudail?” 

‘Because Father said that we 
should always take care of you 
first. So you must lean on me, 
dearest. I’m going to take care of 
you and bring you back safe 
again.” 

I spoke just like a man, but 
Mother attempted to make me 
snuggle down again, and then, not 
succeeding, in spite of efforts at 
control, she started to cry, and as 
I was a big, strong boy, I simply 
took her into my arms, while I 
repeated in her ear: 

“Don’t worry, Mumsie, I’m 
here, and I’ll take care of you.” 

This only seemed to make her 
cry the’more. But perhaps it was 
all to the good, for, in spite of 
herself, those tears flung her more 
completely upon me. In _ that 
moment, I, Johnnie Angus Mac- 
Phee, was no longer my Mother’s 
little boy; in the realization of a 
sudden bereavement, I had be- 
come her little man. 

Although the roaring wind of 
the previous night had moder- 
ated, a heavy sea was still run- 
ning; everywhere were the deep- 
troughed, crested rollers that lie in 
the wake of storm. 

East, west, north, south, wher- 
ever the eye turned, naught but 
the mountain ridges of the deep, 
increasingly apparent as the hori- 
zon marched farther and farther 
into the fringe of dawn. 

No peep of a sail, no puff of a 
steamer’s smoke, no slightest 
promise of land; we had been 
blown clean out to sea, and now 
were tossing aimlessly upon the 
open bosom of the wide Atlantic. 

As Mother came up and stood 
beside me, she let out a cry of 
dismay at the sight that greeted 
her. 

“Tsn’t there a sign of the shore 
anywhere, Johnnie Angus?” 

“No, but we'll be sure to get 
picked up though. The fishermen are always 
coming in and out of here.” _ 

“But what will we do for food?”’ 

“Plenty o’ hardtack, an’ water, not so bad.” 
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ALKING casually to each other helped to revive our 
courage, and in a more self-reliant mood, I proceeded to 
move about the deck, where everything was in a frightful mess. 
But no matter what havoc had been wrought to the gear, 
the hull appeared to be as sound as ever. I had not played 
about schooners since infancy without learning a thing or 
two, and so we manned the pumps to find that our condition 
was tight as a drum, which was reassuring. 

Gazing at the compass, it was apparent that the runaway 
vessel was heading in a southerly direction, which meant that 
we were being blown farther and farther out to sea. 

At Mother's suggestion, I lashed the wheel hard down, so 
that we would not leave the land too far astern. After this 
we were practically hove to. 

With the sea getting up throughout the afternoon, our 
stout little craft was proving herself a splendid storm-bird. 
Father had often declared: 

“There ain't anything stouter than this boat of ours sailin’ 
out 0’ Judique. She was built in the fear 0’ God.” 

The long hours dragged slowly by, and then night was 
upon us again with the horror of a great darkness. Somehow 
it’s not the things you see, but the things you can’t see that 
constitute the terrors of the sea. 

In order to make the vessel ease up a bit, there came to my 
mind a dodge that sailors had often told me of, and so to 
try out their advice, I cast off a couple of spare spars lashed 
together, and paid them out astern with about twenty-five 
fathoms of line. This innovation worked, and to my great 
satisfaction, I saw that we rode more easily to this improvised 
sea anchor and lay several points off the wind. 

After this, we went below into the cabin, where it was 
fairly comfortable, and Mother prepared a meal of biscuit 
and hot tea. 

When I next took a look outside, the wind was shrieking 
and howling, while the fast moving clouds passing athwart the 
sky seemed to me like so many evil spirits abroad on the 
fearful night. It was with deep misgiving that I closed the 










“Come on, it’s now or never!” I sang out sharply 
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slide against the spray that stung like hail, and came down 
again to turn into my bunk. 

Shortly, my Mother was asleep, perhaps I too dozed off 
for a few winks, but, disturbed by the increasing lift and 
kick of the seas, I arose and stole over to look at the 
barometer. Early in the evening it had stood at 30, having 
been fairly steady. Now, with consternation, I saw that it 
showed 29.1, at which I knew that without doubt we were in 
for a real sneezer. 

Ever since early morning I had been at it continually. I 
was dead beat. My heart sank as I read the meaning of 
that barometer, and then gazed across at the bunk where 
Mother was sleeping. 


N account of the prospects, I determined to keep a watch 
for the rest of the night, and so I put on a big oilskin 
slicker, preparatory to going out on deck to see if perhaps I 
might be able to pick up the flash of a coast-wise light. When 
I once had my oilskins buttoned tight, there was a feeling of 
great warmth and coziness in the cabin, and I laid myself 
back on the settle, just for a moment, to give my aching 
muscles a little rest. That was the last I knew. Dead tired 
from the twenty-four hours’ exactions, I sank intq a profound 
sleep, and knew nothing more until I was awakened by a 
shriek from my Mother. 

Jumping up from the settle where I was sprawled out, I 
was astounded to hear a terrific crash, as though the bottom 
of the sea had suddenly fallen out. 

My first thought was that one of the giant combers had 
smashed us in two. Rushing over to Mother, I clasped her 
hand, and we waited tremblingly, but as nothing more hap- 
pened, I determined to go out on deck and look about. 

“Oh, do be careful, Johnnie Angus!”’ 

“T’'m all right,” I answered, reassuringly. 

Opening the cabin slide, I emerged cautiously, while the 
great wind almost bent me double. Looking around in the 
gray uncertain light I could see nothing but flying spray, 
and foam, and surging sea. 

Moving for’ard, on first inspection, things still seemed to 
be well with us. 

‘Be careful,” Mother called, as I ran to examine the 
foc’sle hatch. In the same instant I caught sight of a veri- 
table mountain of water tumbling down upon us. With a 
jump, I landed in the fore rigging, and danced up higher 
than the sheer-pole, while the foaming sea boiled clear 
around my feet. 

When this wave had sub- 
sided, I was delighted to see 
that the fore hatch was still 
secure. In spite of incredible 
strain the old boat was still 
bearing up. 

I was descending into the 
cabin again, more or less re- 
assured, when there came a suc- 
cession of sharp, quick bumps, 
and in the next instant, with 
a resounding crash, both masts 
were wrung clean out of her, 
and went toppling overside, 
where they were held by the 
lanyards, and remained sound- 
ing out adevil’s tattoo against 
our bulwarks, while the sharp 
bumping and pounding under 
our keel continued. 

This time, there could be no 
doubt about it. 

“We're on the rocks!” I 
shouted. 


ITHOUT an instant’s 

pause, I clasped my 
Mother around the waist and 
hurried her back again on deck. 
Along the starboard side, close 
by, we could see huge granite 
boulders, with monstrous seas 
breaking against them. Astern 
of us, and on the port quarter 
were more rocks. Apparently 
we had jumped clean over an 
outside bar, and landed fair 
in the midst of the hen and 
chickens. 
In that moment, Mother’s heart seemed 
to fail her, and she shrank back, afraid to 
face the menace of that awful coast. 

Clinging tightly to me, she cried: 

“We're lost! We're lost! What shall 
we do?” 

This was no time for words. I knew that 
my Mother’s life and my own depended 
upon quick and decisive action. Unheeding 
her plaintive laments, I clasped a piece of 
line and made her fast, then with the other 
end about my own waist, I climbed up. 
(Continued on page 79) 








"All the Same Plymouth—Plus 


much as that 
One 
evening somewhere about the first of November, when 
Billy had come up to study Latin with me, he happened 
to say something about Thanksgiving. And two or three 
things hit me all at once with a regular jolt. 

Perhaps it was because I was more or less out of sorts. I 
had been, off and on, ever since Landsdown and Billy and I 
had got our Eagle pins. Principally because Billy was—all the 
time. The real trouble was that Billy was eighteen. And 
that meant that he was out of scout rallies for good. That 
was one reason why getting his Eagle pin had at first meant 
so much td him. It was about the only thing there was left 
for him to go after. And he did want it, if possible, before his 
eighteenth birthday. 

Of course none of us had ever supposed that when we did 
become Eagles, it would be in any such exciting way as rescu- 
ing little Lew Smalley and Jimmy McPherson from drowning. 
We got enough excitement and satisfaction out of that to last 
And then Billy’s birthday came along, 
and things went sort of flat. There was nothing in particular 
left to work for—at least for Billy. Of course, as Chief told 
him, there were still about fifty-seven varie 
ties of merit badges for him to get if he 
wanted to, and there was a lot he could 
do in the way of helping Mr. Flanders with 
the troop, and there other 
troops where an Eagle Scout would be won 
derfully welcome as 
master. Billy agreed to all that 

“But,” he put it to Mr. Bradley up at 
headquarters one day, ‘‘I’m not that grown 
up yet. I want to keep on playing with my 
own gang, and I want to do something with a 
real kick to it. I'll stick to the troop, of course. 
But you know, Mr. Bradley, the way the rest 
of the fellows feel, an eighteen-year-old Eagle 
has just about graduated. He’s out of the 
troop life, more or less—oh, he can help, but 
he isn’t exactly one of the crowd, just the 
same. And as for taking more merit badges, it’s no particular 
credit to an Eagle if he does—he ought to be able to—and no 
discredit if he doesn’t. Oh, I’ll come out of it all right. But 
just now, except for getting Jim and Smalley out of the 
water, I wish passing that life-saving test was still to do.” 

“You’ve got things wrong,” said Mr. Bradley. 

“Sure. I know I have. But knowing I’m wrong doesn’t 
change the way I feel.” 

So I had been wondering, along with Mr. Bradley and 
Mr. Flanders and Landsdown and Carpenter and Duncan, 
how we could discover something for Billy to do that would 
We hiked a lot, we had Friday over- 
night camps, and all that. And it was good fun, but we had 
done all that before—there was nothing new in it. We kept 
at it with the idea that in time something might happen. But 
nothing did, and things just dragged for Billy. And that 
meant that they dragged for me. Billy is the sort that has to 
have some definite thing to work for, something that’s hard, 
that’s going to take the best there is in him, if he’s going 
to be happy. 


SUPPOSE the idea, if it amounted to as 
when it first came to me, was originally mine 


us, maybe two weeks. 


were a lot of 


an assistant scout 


have some kick to it. 


F COURSE there was the little job that Mr. Bradley 
handed us, that called for the best we had, and as far as 
sense and tact went, a whole lot we didn’t have; and it would 
have been interesting enough, if it had been anything we could 
get at. But it was a good deal like looking for a watch some- 
body had dropped into a lake perhaps only five feet deep but 
covering two or three square miles—easy enough to fish up, 
but no way in the world to know where to start looking for it. 
We just didn’t know at all how to begin to go to work on John 
Scarborough. And yet, if we could find a way, and make it 
succeed, it meant more to scouting in Spokane than anything 
that had happened since the council bought the land for 
Camp Cowles at Diamond Lake 


John Scarborough was one of the richest men in 
Spokane. That wasn't so important, but along with that 


he was prominent, and influential, and public-spirited. Dad 
nearly always referred to him as “tone of our best citizens.” 
There was hardly any public enterprise, such as raising funds 
for a new hospital, or a high-school athletic field, or arranging 
for a Community Christmas-tree, or bringing a symphony 
orchestra to the city, that he didn’t support; and his support 
usually meant carrying things through 

But along with that he was full of all sorts of prejudices, 
and short and sharp in the way he dealt with people he didn’t 
And one of his 


agreé with—in fact a good deal of an old crab. 


prejudices was toward scouting 
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* And J ules made ! speech oh 
my land—that oration on the 
Golden West, you know’ 


ILLY and f 
knew all about 
lim, because he 
lived up our way, in 
a fine big houseover 
in the Rockwood 
district;andthough 
he usually had his 
chauffeur drive him 
" down to the office 
in a big limousine, 
in bad weather he rode on the street-car, and it always 
seemed to put him in a bad humor. He was there the morn- 
ing after the Court of Honor at which Landsdown and Billy 
and I got our Eagle pins, and Dale Nelson got his first-class 
badge, and Chief had told everybody how it all happened. 
There had been one of our mountain snow squalls during the 
night, and in the morning there were four or five inches of slush 
everywhere, so Billy and I decided to ride to school. The car 
was crowded and we had to work our way back to the smoking 
compartment at the rear to find any room at all, and there 
wasn’t much there. The only place I could find to stand was 
almost jammed up against a big man who was reading his 
paper, hut when he turned the page, I saw it was Mr. Scar 
borough. Just then the car gave a lurch, and his foot came 
down on mine, and my elbow jolted him in the ribs. 
** Excuse me!” I said. 
He just glowered at me. 
“Tf you’re so feeble you can’t stand steady, I suppose I'll 
have to,” he said. ‘‘ But you might move over an inch or two.” 
“T would,” I said, “‘ouly then I’d be poking that other man 
in the ribs. Besides, you’re standing on my foot.” 
Everybody got a laugh out of that, except Mr. Scarborough. 
If it hadn’t been that he lifted his foot, I’d have thought that 
he hadn’t even heard me. He was just absorbed in his paper. 
And then, as he turned another page—and pretty nearly 
knocked my hat off—he came out with a grouchy ‘“‘ Humph!”’ 
I got a peep at his paper to see what he was humphing him- 
self about, and there was the report of the Court of Honor. 
“‘Just kids,” he muttered to the man next to him, in that 
heavy voice of his that everybody could hear, “getting a 
whole column of the paper because they’ve learned two or three 
little things that an ordinary decent boy ought to know any- 
way. Three or four of them seem to have done something 
fairly worth while, but it isn’t going to do them any good to 
shout it out to the whole town. No wonder all the youngsters 
are so hard to manage nowadays. We teach them that they’re 
more important than anybody else in the world. Look at this 
whole scout idea. All a youngster has to do is to tie eight little 
knots—just eight—and learn two or three things about the 
flay, and then he gets a uniform and swells around as if he were 
somebody different and smarter- just for playing with a 
picce of string!”’ 
“| suppose it affects some of them that way,” said the other 
man, “Still, | think it’s a good thing for the boys.” 
“Of course it’s a good thing—what they learn. But they 
ought to learn it anyway, without all this hullabaloo and 
expense. Fighteen thousand dollars for scouting right here 
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Pie 


in this town last year, as if unless a youngster 
belongs to a scout troop, and has three or four 
men working with him, and a summer camp to 
go to, and all that, he isn’t expected to be 
decent! I’m decent. And nobody ever coddled 
me.” 

“Probably you didn’t need it. Some of 
them do. But I wouldn’t exactly call it cod- 
dling.” 

“Of course it’s coddling.” 

“The old crab,” said Billy to me, sort of half 
under his breath. 

And Mr. Scarborough heard him. 

‘““What’s that, son?” he snapped. 

“T was talking about crabs,” said Billy, look- 
ing up at him with an innocent stare. 

‘‘Humph! It sounded to me as if you’d been 
listening to what I was saying and didn’t like 
it.” said Scarborough. 

‘*That’s odd,” said Billy. 
I was thinking about you.” 


“That’s just what 


HERE wasn’t the least flicker of change 
of expression on Billy’s innocent face. But 
there was a straight-out challenge in his eyes. 
That ended the Sear- 
borough went back to reading his paper, but 
every once in a while I saw him taking an 
interested look at Billy. And curiously enough, 
he looked as if he somehow approved ot him 

Well, that was the Jolin Scarborough that Chief wanted us, 
ol somebody , to put straight on scouting. As Billy said, there 
would be plenty of kick to it, if there had been any way to get 
at him. 

“T’d certainly like to do something to him,” said Billy, 
when Mr. Bradley put it up to us—** most anything—some- 
thing friendly, helpful, courteous, kind, cheerful, reverent, 
you know—something he’d appreciate.” 

“You seem to like him a lot,”’ said Mr. Bradley. 

“Yeah! Who wouldn’t, when he stands up in the middle of a 
street-car, and tells the world what he doesn’t think of the 
scouts—bawling us out because the newspaper gave us a little 
publicity! There's no suiting him. If he’s sore at us when we 
do something decent, I wonder how he’d feel if we’d done 
something rotten?” 

“‘What’s all this?’”’ said Mr. Bradley. 

So we told him the whole story, 
crab. 

“‘T guess I probably didn’t do you any good, sir,’ wound 
up Billy; “‘but then, he wouldn’t have the ghost of*an idea 
who I am, or that I’m even a scout. And I didn’t know his 
attitude meant anything to you. Why should it?” 

“Well, first of all, because he owns that island out in Dia- 
mond Lake we want to buy, and he won’t sell—not to us. And 
he’s influential in the Chamber of Commerce, and has a lot to 
say about what’s done with the money in the Community 
Chest. And he’s kept us from starting a troop in his church— 
he’s one of the trustees. And his influence counts all over 
town.” 

“T’m sorry, sir,”’ said Billy, looking pretty sober. ‘‘I didn’t 
know.” 

“T guess you didn’t damage us much,” laughed Mr. Bradley. 
“Scarborough is the sort of man who likes anybody who stands 
up to him, and hasn’t any use for anybody he can bulldoze. 
By now he’s probably taken the trouble to find out all about 
you.” 

“Tf the chance ever comes to me, I'll let him find out a whole 
lot more,” said Billy.”’ 

“‘That’s fine,” said Mr. Bradley. ‘Only don’t forget, that 
take him all around, he’s one of the best men in town.” 

“**One of our best citizens,’’’ I said. 

“T’ll bide my time,” said Billy; “but I'll show him some- 
thing about scouting yet. Some job to convert him, though 
I'd as soon persuade a crocodile to go to church, and behave 
like a Christian.” 


conversation. Mr. 


clear down to the 


F COURSE, all that doesn’t seem to have much to do 

with Thanksgiving. But it had a lot to do with Billy’s 
state of mind, and so with mine. Something with a real zip 
in it was what we needed. And as | looked forward to Thanks 
giving, I couldn’t see that there was likely to be anything 
particularly zippy about it for me. Mother with her sister 
Aunt Emily, in Seattle, who was sick—not likely to be home 
for some time; Frances away at college, and not coming home 
either; just Dad and Brad and me at home, managing to 
subsist with the help of a woman who came in to clean 
up and cook dinner, but who certainly wouldn’t fill the 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


house with bounty and good cheer at Thanksgiving, the way 
Mother did. 

A hotel dinner would be the best we could manage—all 
right as far as the eats went, but somehow not likely to fill 
my heart with thankfulness to ‘overflowing. And then I got 
to wondering if I ever had been really and truly thankful 
at Thanksgiving time. I’d had some awfully good times. 
But those old Plymouth people had been up against some 
pretty desperate hard luck, just about starving, and then 
all at once they found things breaking for them. 


ONE of my Thanskgivings had meant anything like that: 

and I hadn’t been thankful the way they were. And I won- 
dered if anybody else was—except of course, the poor people. 
Things were too easy. And I wondered if they weren’t quite 
so easy whether we wouldn’t appreciate them more. The only 
two people I remembered as being really and truly thankful 
about something to eat and good cheer were Old Skaggs and 
Jimmy McPherson, the time the old man was sick and Jimmy 
was trying to take care of him, and Billy and I and Carpenter 
caught the turkeys. 

I began to wonder how it would feel to be really hungry— 
not necessarily starving, of course—and have to hunt around 
hard to get some food without any certainty of getting any, 
and then have a fine big feast just come. It was while I was 
turning that over in my mind, just as a sort of crazy notion, 
that I got to thinking out loud, that night Billy and I were 
doing Latin together. 

“Tom,” said Billy, ‘for anybody that pretends to be sane, 
you’ve got the wildest imagination outside a lunatic asylum, 
You—deliberately planning to fix things so you will get hun- 
gry, and have to hunt around through the woods after your 
food—when there’s a whole hotel dinner waiting for you— 
you!” 

“Who said anything about woods?” I said. “Anyway, 
that’s what the Pilgrim fathers did—not on purpose, of course. 
Probably they didn’t get as good a feed as a hotel dinner at 
that; but they got the thankfulness. There must have been 
something in that, or there wouldn’t be a holiday about it. 
Besides, as far as going hungry goes, I’ve left home and gone 
camping with you as cook. But that wasn’t exactly what I 
hadin mind. I was just wondering how it would be if we didn’t 
take a lot of grub along—had to find it some way—all the 
same Plymouth.” 

“‘We-ell,”’ said Billy. his eyes beginning to glisten, ‘‘there 
might be something in it—that is, if you really want to do 
something like that, and aren’t just sitting there having a 
lovely dream. Let’s see, now. We could get a good breakfast, 
early, and get out into the hills back of overnight scout 
camp—all that mess of little mountains that sticks out from 
Mt. Spokane between the main river and the Little Spokane. 
There is a whole lot of country in there. We ought at least 
to get a rabbit, or some squirrels. And there are some ponds 
where we might 
get some ducks. 
Of course, taking 
a gun would make 
it too easy. A 
couple of _ sling- 
shots would do— 
I'd like to try it 
with bow and ar- 
rows. We wouldn’t 
take along a thing 
to eat, except just 
enough to keep us 
from giving out, 
maybe a loaf of 
bread and some 
apples—perhaps 
we'd better take a 
pie, though, so we 
wouldn’t forget 
what day it was— 
yes, we'd better 
take along a pump- 
kin pie—now I sup- 
pose you'll insist 
on mince—I sup- 
pose we could take 
both. That would 
keep us going, and 
we'd just have to 
shoot anything else 
we had, or if we got 
too. hungry, we 
could find a ranch 
and get maybe 
some carrots and 
turnips, only we 
wouldn’t do that 
unless we were real- 
ly all in. And if 
we couldn’t man- 
age a noon meal 
that was worth 
while, somewhere 
late in the after- 
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work around to Old 
“Who's crazy now? 


Skaggs’ place.” 
I was only just 


noon we could 

“Hold up,” I said. 
supposing.” 

I don’t think Billy even heard me. 

“Tf we planned to go to Old Skaggs’”’ he went on, “‘of course 
we would have to take Jimmy McPherson, or the old man 
would be sore. But that would be all right, too. The old man 
has made Jim into a pretty good woodsman. And it would 
prevent the row that’s likely to come up as.to whether Jimmy 
is to spend Thanksgiving with Old Skaggs or Mrs. Murdock. 
And that would settle the pie question, too. We might per- 
suade Mrs. Murdock that we had fixed things so we didn’t 
really need a lunch, but she would never let Jim go on Thanks- 
giving Day unless she knew he was going to have his pie, 
even if Old Skaggs were going to have a regular banquet for 
him. And——” 

“And you were talking about my imagination!” I said. 
“Tf I had a monkey-wrench, I’d tighten up your head. It’s 
loose.” 

““The difference,”’ said Billy, “between a lunatic and a genius 
is that a lunatic just has a crazy idea, and doesn’t do anything 
with it, and a genius takes the lunatic’s idea, and puts his mind 
on it, and works out all the details, and makes something out of 
it. The scheme is all right, for anybody who has an analytical 
intellect. It’s just finding out what we might get up against— 
be prepared, you know. We'll probably have a pretty rough 
cnd hungry time cf it; but that is what you had in mind. 
And by the time we are through with it, I e:pect we'll be 
thankful—I don’t know for what, yet, but for something any- 
way. All the same Plymouth, barring a few additions and 
subtractions. Anyhow ‘it'll be a different Thanskgiving. 
I’m forit. You can do as you like about it.” 

_ “Oh, V'll come,” I said. “‘I’d naturally have to. I wouldn’t 
want any accident to happen to Jimmy—or you, like eating 
too much pie on an empty stomach. Only, as you say, that pie 
has to be mince.” 

“That depends on Mrs. Murdock. But make your plans, 
Tommy. And get ready to be thankful. You're going to be.” 


ITH no lunch to think about, there weren’t any par- 
ticular plans to make. I’d been into too many wild 
affairs with Billy for Dad to raise any objections to anything 
as innocent as being out all day in the woods with nothing to 
eat, evcn on Thanksgiving Day, if that was what we wanted. 
Our real trouble was with Mrs. Murdock. But Jim was set on 
spending at least part of Thanksigiving with Old Skaggs; he 
said that, although Mrs. Murdock had adopted him, Old 
Skaggs was about the best friend he had, and that as long as he 
spent practically all his time at Mrs. Murdock’s, he thought 
Old Skaggs might have him holidays. 
And he painted such a picture of the old man all alone in that 
lonesome cabin on Thanksgiving Day that he nearly overdid 
it, because Mrs. Murdock began to talk about having Old 


és 
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Skaggs come to town for his Thanksgiving dinner. So we had 
to take another tack, and tell her what a terribly good cook the 
old man was, and how the doctor had said that Jim ought to 
spend just all the time he could outdoors. 

So finally she gave in, provided we'd take out something 
in the way of dessert to help out whatever sort of a dinner we 
supposed the old man might get for us. Billy said he didn’t 
know about that—he didn’t want Old Skaggs’ feelings hurt— 
maybe a pie would be all right—Old Skaggs liked pie—pump- 
kin pie especially, and didn’t know how to make one. 

I said I thought he would like a mince pie better. Then 
we argued things back and forth, till finally Mrs. Murdock 
insisted on our taking both, and a jar of cranberry preserves. 
We said that that was a whole lot more than she ought to do, 
but she said that as long as Billy and I were to go along, 
probably the old man wouldn’t actually overeat. And then 
we told her that we might not really get to Old Skaggs’ at all, 
though we probably would, and that really it was our own 
prefevences we’d been talking about. And she said she 
knew that, but we’d better take both pies anyway. And 
that, along with a loaf of bread and some apples, was all the 
lunch we took. 


NOTHER of those mountain storms came up the night be- 
fore Thanksgiving. When I met Jim and Billy at the inter- 
urkan trolley early in the morning, there were two or three 
inches of snow on the ground, and it had come on cold and 
blowy. And when we got out to Millwood, about five miles 
up and across the river from Old Skaggs’ place, while there was 
no more snow, there were signs that there was going to be, 
for the sky was lead gray, and the wind was howling. 

Our road lay across the river and up into the hills in a gener- 
ally northwest direction—it was a sort of cut-off for people 
coming from Coeur d’Alene who wanted to go up toward the 
Little Spokane and some of the towns north of the city—that 
is, if they cared to try a poor road. It was about nine miles 
across that way, and maybe twice as far around. But the 
road went up hill and down, all twists and turns, and was so 
poorly kept up that in places it was hard to tell the right road 
from some of the old woods roads and quarry roads that led 
off from it, and others that led off to some of the ranches 
scattered among the hills. It was a perfectly splendid place 
to get lost in. Of course we didn’t intend to get lost. In the 
first place, we wouldn’t be following any road; and in the 
second, Jimmy McPherson had rambled all over those hills 
with Old Skaggs, and knew them like a book. 

We had a little luck right smack at the start. Just after we 
crossed the river, Billy went down to a little reedy place by 
the shore to fill his canteen, but stopped before he got there, 
and motioned us to come, quietly. There were a couple of 
little ducks feeding among the reeds. Billy and Jim strung 
up their bows, and I put a pebble in my sling-shot and we 
all let drive together. And between us we knocked over a duck. 
The reeds were too 
thick for us to see 
just what hit him, 
but neither of the 
arrows was stick- 
ing into him, so I 
was pretty sure it 
was my pebble that 
got him; but Billy 
said duck’s feathers 
were so thick that 
they often turned 
an arrow, and he 
thought he had 
merely stunned 
him. We didn’t 
argue the matter, 
because the duck 
began to show signs 
of life, and by the 
time we had poked 
him ashore with a 
long stick, and got 
him safe and sound 
in Jim’s pack, we'd 
forgotten all about 
what we were dis- 
cussing. We had 
the duck, and had 
begun to be thank- 
ful, though he was 
so small that he 
wouldn’t make 
much of a meal for 
three. 





COULD write a 

whole book 
about the fun we 
had—no, that’s 
wrong—the fun the 
rabbits had with us 
up in the hills the 











Right into our midst came that chauffeur and another man floundering around one 


rest of that morn- 
of the big rocks ing. There were 
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plenty of them, and they jumped up from all sorts of sur- 
prising places, and kicked up their heels as if they were 
making fun of us \long about half-past nine, the snow 
began to fall again, in fine little round pellets, coming so thick 
that we couldn’t see more than fifty yards. Just after it began, 
we were crossing the road, when a closed automobile came up 
behind us, and the driver, a foreign-looking chap in some sort 
of uniform, asked us if the road went through to the Little 
Spokane country, and how far it was, and all about it. We 
couldn't tell him anything very definite—you can’t, about a 
road like that—but we did the best we could, and went on. 
But I noticed the driver seemed to be hesitating, and that 
some kind of an argument was going on. 


FTER the snow came, of course we gave up hope of getting 

any rabbits by 
tracking them, and 
our chances of shoot - 
ing anything began 
to look pretty slim 
and that one little 
duck began togrow as 
big, in our thoughts, 
as anostrich. But we 
kept on, working the 
country between the 
road and the edge oi 
the hills to the south, 
and gradually mov 
ing toward Old 
Skaggs’ place. And 
finally, along toward 
noon, we jumped a 
jack-rabbit. 

He tore off ahead of 
us through the trees 
on a dead run, with 
us after him, though 
I didn’t see much 
use in it. But in 
spite of the snow he 
left a good trail, that 
would last for a litth 
while, anyhow; and 
Jim said that first of 
all, he wouldn’t run 
fur at a time, in 
such heavy 
and that jack-rabbits 
didn’t have burrows 
like cotton-tails, so 
that all we had to do 
would be to keep 
after him, and that by-and-by we would tire him out. 
that hunt lasted well over an hour. We kept starting the 
jack, from under bushes and behind logs, and we did a lot of 
shooting at him, but as far as I could see, we were going to 
get tired out long before he did. At last we ran him into a 
little ravine, with almost precipitous sides, that ended in a 
little cliff six or eight feet high. 

“Got him,” shouted Billy. “He can’t get out at the upper 
end, and he’ll have a hard time making it out over either side. 
Just to make sure of him, Tom, you go up and stand on the 
edge of that cliff, and paste him if he comes out. Jim and I 
will follow up the ravine, and if we go carefully we ought to 
He'll be hiding somewhere, but the 


snow, 


a ema 


I guess 


see him before he sees us. 
snow won't cover his tracks for a while yet.” 

But the wind had been blowing in that ravine, and in 
places there were big drifts, and in other places there was no 
snow at all. So they couldn't really track the rabbit. They 
poked about everywhere, but there was no bunny. And he 
hadn't run out of the ravine, either. [ was sure they had 
passed him somewhere; but they were sure they hadn't. And 
right below me, close up against the bottom of the cliff, 
but with a little space between, was a brush pile, part of it 
covered deep in snow, and part of it bare. 

“That’s where he is,” said Billy. ‘‘Take a good look, Tom, 
and see if you can see him up against the rock.” 

So I craned my neck away over. And all at once the rock I 
was standing on gave way, and I went clattering down, with a 
few hundred pounds of stones and boulders along with me. 
I was thankful for the brush pile, and all the snow there was on 
it. 

“T didn’t see him,” I said, as I floundered to my feet, “but 
maybe I scared him out.” 

“You more likely scared him to death,” said Billy. “I 
didn’t see him run, anyway. Maybe you fell on him.” 


ND that was the funny part of it. [had. Either that, or 

a rock had hit him. Or maybe he had died of fright. 
Anyway, he was a dead rabbit, just handed to us, so to 
speak, after we had done everything we knew how to do 
about getting something to eat, and failed. And he was 
fat!' 

“1 don’t know that | am thankful about getting the rabbit, 
seeing the way | got him,” | said, rubbing some of the sore 
spots, “but my stomach is. It’s getting thankfuller every 
minute. But let’s go and tind a good sheltered place some- 





where, and build a fire and get rabbit-full. We've got all the 
dinner we need.” 

“Oh, boy,” said Billy, as we trudged off through the snow, 
“‘roast duck, broiled rabbit, cranberry jam and bread, mince 
and pumpkin pie—how’s that for Thanksgiving. If you’d just 
fall on a Hubbard squash somewhere, now, I’d be satisfied.” 

I didn’t. But we did pass through a little plowed field 
with no ranch anywhere about that we could see, where there 
were carrot and onion tops sticking up through the snow— 
just a few, as if they’d been forgotten at harvesting. And 
Jimmy poked around on a bare spot where it looked as if 
there had been potatoes planted, and unearthed about a 
hatful of potatoes the size of an egg. And by-and-by we 
came to a little glade, with a screen of spruce trees on the 
side the snow was coming from, and big rocks all around. 


torn by a cougar. 
“I’m all right, Joe. 


in a week or two. 


Christmas. ”’ 


It wasn’t a half-hour before we 

had the duck spitted and roasting 

i over a fine bed of coals, and the 

: rabbit cut up into chunks and 

skewered slices of potato 

and onion and carrot, and we had 

nothing to do while they cooked 

but sit and smell the savor, and let 

our appetites grow just as big as 
they wanted to. 


with 


IGHT into the midst of all that came the sound of voices. 
And then we saw that chauffeur and another man 
floundering around one of the big rocks and coming toward us 
through the snow. The other man was all muffled up in an 
overcoat, but he had on low shoes—a youngish man, maybe 
about twenty-five, dressed to kill, and looking awfully tired, 
and awfully vexed. 

“Huh,” he said, looking at our layout, “pretty smooth!” 

‘Have some,” said Billy, taking him all in, “that is, if you 
can stand camp cooking.” 

“T could eat dog by the campfire of an Indian,” he said. 
“T’ll surely have some; I don’t care what it is. And so will 
Jules here. But not now. We need some help. Our car is 
stalled in a big drift, and I think we are lost besides. And there 
is an old lady over there in the car, and a young one, and I 
think they are about to freeze. We smelt the smoke of your 
fire.”’ 

“Mind the grub, Jimmy,” said Billy. “We'll go over and 
ee. 

““We’ve been rambling around in these hills, trying to get 
somewhere, for hours,’ said the man, as we followed along 
after him. ‘We've been stuck in snow-drifts, off on wrong 
roads, and everything. All roads look alike in this snow, and 
with all the twists and turns I expect we’ve been on wrong 
roads more than on the right one. We thought we had 
plenty of gas, but we’ve had to keep the engine running all the 
time, whether we were travelling or just stuck in a drift, to 
keep the radiator from freezing and the old lady warm. And 
now we are out, and we’ve had to drain the radiator, and 
Jules says that even if he could move the car he won’t drive it 
another yard till he knows where he’s going. And Thanksgiv- 
ing Day! Can you beat it?” 

‘Something like the first one,” said Billy, winking at me. 
“But maybe we can make this one come out the same way that 
one did.” 

“Tf you can, it will surely be a day of thanks forme. It’s 
mostly my fault, you see, because we got a late start from 
Cceur d’Alene, and I wanted to save a little time by cutting 
across these hills. I knew we didn’t have a lot of gasoline, 
but we had plenty for where we were going. I think we must 
have had a leak somewhere. Anyway, old Miss Scarborough 
and her niece are sore at me, and sore at each other, and Jules 
is sore at everybody.” 

“Old Miss who?” said Billy. 

“Scarborough. John Scarborough’s sister, if you know who 


[> TEN to Wack describe his fight through a blizzard, 


over a mountain, to bring aid to Scarborough, cruelly 


Take a couple of kids along with 
you, Joe, and your nerve will hold out forever. 
a sprained ankle I’ve been tramping on for an hour or 
two, and my legs all bunged up, too. But 1’ll be all right 
There’s a kid of mine up there with 
Scarborough, I’d pretty nearly forgotten. He doesn’t even as it 
know whol am. But I’d like to go home with him for 
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he is. She’s a good old sport, too—hasn’t complained and 
fussed half as much as her niece—but she does hate bungling. 
She says Jules and I are just dumb, and I guess we are. I 
only wish she was.” 


E FOUND the old lady huddled in a corner of the rear 

seat of the auto, with a couple of lap-robes wrapped about 
her—a tall, frail, sharp-faced old lady, with snappy black 
eyes, twinkling with what would have looked like amusement, 
if her mouth hadn’t been set in a tight, narrow line, the way 
Mrs. Murdock’s is when she’s made up her mind to do some- 
thing disagreeable. And she was shivering and about blue 
with cold. The niece that was with her looked to me about the 
age the young fellow was. She had on a fur-collared coat, 
but if the rest of her clothes were as thin as her shoes and 
stockings were, she 
needed the coat all 
right—especially as 
the atmosphere 
around her — was 
about twice as chilly 
as it was anywhere 
else. 

“Well,” said the 
old lady, in a sharp, 
thin voice, “you did 
find somebody, 
didn’t you? But if 
that’s the best you 
could do, I don’t see 
helps much. 
Two boys!” 

She had been star- 
ing at us while she 


Pve got 


: talked, and _— she 
+ wound up with a 
; oa 
= sniff. 


““We’ve got a nice 

i fire over there,” I 
said, “‘and plenty to 

i eat, if you can put up 
with camp cooking.” 

“T could eat a pussy-cat, if I could get to it. I'd eat Jules 
if he wasn’t so tough. But | can’t travel through all that snow. 
And I'm certainly not going to let those two blunderers carry 
me. They wouldn't know how, anyway. They’d probably 
drop me.” 

Jules gave her a glare as if he’d like to drop her into a 
bottomless pit. 

“Tf think we could carry you comfortably,” said Billy. 
“We'll show you how we’re going to do it, and you can decide 
for yourself if you care to try it.” 

Billy and I made a basket carry with our hands, and Billy 
showed her how he could keep one hand free to support her 
back. She looked at it doubtfully. 

“Maybe,” she said. ‘“That’s better than anything you and 
Jules would know about, anyway, Mr. Fielding.” From the 
way she said Mister, I knew that wasn’t what she usually 
called him. “But what about Eloise? She can’t wade 
through all those drifts the way she’s dressed, either.” 

“T certainly don’t intend to be carried,” said the younger 
woman, with her nose in the air, and her voice as cold as a 
snowflake. 

I looked at her little feet, and my big ones, in my heavy pacs. 

“Tf you don’t mind,” I said, “I’ve got on woolen socks as 
thick as a blanket. And your shoes would go right inside of 
mine, if you’ll take them. It wouldn’t bother me a bit.” 

She gave me a flashing smile. I’d have given her my boots 
for two or three smiles like that. 


O THAT was the way we got over to the fire, Jules leading 
and grumbling, Mr. Fielding beside Billy to lend him a 
hand if the old lady got too heavy for his one hand—she didn’t 
weigh more than a twelve-year-old kid—and Eloise clumping 
along behind in my boots. 

Mr. Fielding spread a lap-robe for the old lady, and Billy 
proceeded to divide up the duck. 

“Not a lot of it, for eight people,” he said, “but we can all 
have a taste. And then there is that kabob; there’s plenty of 
that. I’m sorry we haven’t any knives and forks.” 

“I’m glad I don’t have to waste time with any,” said Miss 
Scarborough. ‘George, you look the other way while I gnaw 
this bone. I’m going to look disgraceful.” 

Jules turned up his nose with a shrug. 

“Me, Iam not a savage,” he said. ‘I cannot eat I know not 
what wild things, cooked after the method of the barbarian.” 

“Suit yourself about it,” said Billy. ‘“There’s bread and 
preserves, if that’s civilized enough for you.” 

The old lady munched away in silence—as far as talking 
was concerned—for some time. And then a smile broke out on 
her faded old face that made Eloise’s look like a false alarm. 

“You children have saved my worthless old life,” she said. 
“T am now ready for the second course, if | may invite mys<lf 
—the nabob, I believe you called it. It has a cannibal sound, 
but really I am so hungry there aro some people I could eat. 
But George, after this banquet, do we camp here for the 
night, or forever, or what?” 

(Continued on page 69) 
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Building Up Your Game 


Harry Wilson, West Point Football Captain, Gives Some Pointers to 


S IN every other game, 
unless a man learns the 
fundamentals of football 
thoroughly, it is hard for 

him to become a dependable player 
and eventually make the big eleven 
to which he may aspire. A man can 
be fast on his feet, or tremendously 
strong, or have any one of several 
other assets valuable to a football 
player; but if he slights the fundamen 

tals of the game, he is going to be 
found deficient at the very time when 
perhaps his team needs him the most. 
Vhat is why here at the Academy and 
at all of the big universities, the train 

ing in fundamentals that is given 
the youtigsters and the experienced 
members of the squad, is long and 
thorough. Even our big eleven, men 
who have had several years of foot- 
ball experience behind them, start 
with the fundamentals at the be- 
ginning of each training season and 
drill steadily for a week on line buck- 
ing, passing the ball, tackling, blocking 
and every other essential. Each year they relay their foun- 
dation of fundamentals so to speak, before they start to build 
up their game.” 

‘That was the point about football that Harry Wilson, cap- 
tain of the West Point Military Academy team, stressed to 
me as we sat in his room in the North Barracks at West Point, 
after a hard afternoon of practice. It was early in the season 
and the Army’s big team had been bucking dummies, passing 
pigskins, and otherwise drilling in the fundamentals of the 
yame until every last one of the eleven was dripping perspira- 
tion. Perhaps that was another reason why he chose to talk 
of football fundamentals first. 

ut if there is one football man in the country qualified to 
kuow whereof he speaks, it is this same Harry Wilson. His 
record at Penn State earned him a place on the late Walter 
Camp's All-America team, and at West Point he is one of the 
outstanding backs of this year certainly, and one of 
the men counted on by his team not to fail in an 
emergency, 

“From the players’ point of view, football is the 
most fascinating of all sports except, possibly, polo. 
I hope to get more time at polo after I have finished 
playing football. But football is likewise one of the 
hardest of all sports to play, since it requires the 
most rigorous training and the most self-denial for 
the game’s sake. 

“Tt is grind, grind, and still more grind, from the 
first day of September until the final game in Novem- 
ber. Sometimes it really becomes a hardship. Some 
fellows get heartily sick of it. Sometimes the whole 
squad gets fed up on it. That is about the time 
that the players are beginning to gostale. But a good 
coach always watches for these symptoms in the 
men and when they show indications of staleness, 
calls a halt on the grind and gives them a little more 
freedom; diversion of some sort. He may even let 
them break training and go to a hop over the week- 
end, Anything to get their minds off of the grind 
for a day or two. 

“But for the most part this rigorous training is fun 
for the fellows. If you don’t believe it, get out 






Irving Crump 


there on the field about five 
o’clock any afternoon and watch 
their enthusiasm as they tackle the 
dummies, and buck imaginary 
lines of opposing players. They 
work like war horses but they 
get a heap of fun out of their 
hard work just the same. 

“A football player has to give 
up a great deal for the sake of the 
game. Here at West Point, every 
member of the football squad signs 
a pledge the day he reports for his 
first practice, in which he promises 
not to smoke, not to drink injuri- 
ous beverages and not to break 
training in any way until the end 
of the season. , That means a lot 
to some of us, for we live under 
rigid discipline here at the Acad- 
emy, and to add any more to our 

restrictions , does 
OACH ‘‘BIFF’’ pot help any. But 
JONES and Capt. we all do it for 
Harry Wilson of the he sake of the 
Army team seem to be cae s ti 
rather optimistic about their chances — = : 
with the Navy this fall. Harry Wilson Pleasure and thrill 
is the only amateur football player we get out of 
in college to-day who was picked by being a member 
the late Walter Camp for his All- of the Army’s 
America team. big team. 

“\ fellow who 
is able to make any of the big elevens, is always fully com- 
pensated for the hard work he has done to make himself a 
good player. If the thousands of spectators who witness the 
big football games every year get a kick out of a spectacular 
play, just figure out for yourself how much of a thrill the in- 
dividual players who con.pleted that play, got out of it. 


“TT IS the forward passes and the trick plays that bring the 
spectators to their feet and it is these same plays that 
furnish the players their greatest thrills. 


\ coach gets so he 




























places little dependence upon plays of this nature. On one or 
two only do the present-day teams bank for the most part. 
The reason for that is, endless drilling is required to perfect 
them and they are only good once in a game. Usually they 
need the perfect co-ordination of several players and if there 
is a single slip, the play is spoiled and the team laid open to 
a loss of ground instead of a gain. 

‘About the only team I ever knew that placed any great 
dependence upon a bag of trick plays was the Carnegie Tech 
team of a few years ago. It was a very light team and their 
only hope for ground-gaining was in running a series of trick 
plays and carrying each one through perfectly. Some of the 
plays they pulled were positively brilliant and must have 
taken hours of hard training to perfect. 

“The spectacular play of football now is the forward pass. 
One is never signaled for or attempted without every member 
of the team getting a thrill out of it. And this year, by a 
change in the rules, a lateral and backward pass is also allowed. 
None of us know just how this is going to work out but you 
n.ay be sure it will add one more possibility for thrills to the 
game. It will be hard on the ends and the wing-backs and will 
call for a lot of speed and brilliant action, that is certain. 

“There is another change in the rules this year that may 
take a little of the snap out of the game. The change provides 
that all shifts must remain stationary for the period of at 
least a second before the play is executed. That will slow up 
all the shift plays and it would not surprise me any to see most 
of the colleges abandon the shift entirely, although I under- 
stand that Rockne at Notre Dame has retained all of his shifts 
and hopes to play them. 

“‘But the forward pass and the shifts notwithstanding, to 
my mind the most thrilling spectacle of all is to see one of the 
backfield cut loose behind perfect interference and make a long 
run down through a broken field for a touchdown. I have 
been asked several times this year what was the most brilliant 
play I have ever witnessed during a game and each time my 
mind leaps back to the Polo Grounds, New York, last fall 
when we played the Notre Dame team. During that game 
Chris Flannigan made the most brilliant play | have ever seen. 
The teams were evenly matched. There seemed hardly a 
shade of difference between us. It was a terrific battle with 

neither side able to score until unexpectedly Flannigan, the 
Notre Dame halfback, behind perfect interference, 
broke through our defence and ran sixty-five yard 
for the only touchdown of the game. 

“The Notre Dame team got a good break and 
they were clever enough to take advantage of us. 
They were better than we were only to the extent of 
Flannigan’s brilliant run. 

“There is a lot to what is known as lucky breaks 
in football. But at the same time unless the team 
that gets these breaks is on its toes to take advan- 
tage of them, they count for nothing. Watching 
for the breaks in a game and making every one count 
in your favor is part of the strategy of football. 
Every player is trained to watch for the breaks and 
take advantage of them as they are trained to always 
follow the ball. Nearly every game between well- 
matched teams is won or lost on the lucky breaks 
and the way the team takes advantage of them. 


_ NE of the reasons for Flannigan’s brilliant run 

last year, aside from the ability of Flannigan, 

was the excellent interference he had to help him smash 

his way down the field. That interference was simply 

beautiful. Our players were boxed, or smothered 
* (Concluded on page 80) 
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Twenty Pounds to Gain 


_ OO bad, Corky, old man!” It was Coach Everett 
of Princeton High speaking and there was 


genuine sympathy in his voice. ‘But you're 
twenty pounds under what you should be to stick 
on the squad. I'll have to let you out.”’ 

The blue eyes of the thin-faced, sandy-haired youth glistened. 
He bit his lips to keep back the quiver of disappointment. 
Heavier team-mates looked on with a sense of helplessness. 

“Oh, well, Corky!” called one, with attempted lightness of 
spirit. ‘You've still got another year! Cheer up! Start 
eating yeast cakes and who knows—next season you may be—”’ 
The jester did not have the heart to finish. 

Turning slowly about on his heel, chin resting against chest, 
the rejected candidate for the position of quarterback took 
himself from the field. A murmur of regret came involun- 
tarily from the members of the squad. There wasn’t a brighter, 
more likable fellow in school than Corky Hobbs. Wasn't it 
tough that he weighed only one hundred and fifteen pounds? 

Coach Everett, looking after Corky, shook his head. 

“Twenty pounds on that boy would help like blazes. He’s 
fast on his feet and naturally athletic. But it would be nothing 
short of suicide to put his featherweight anatomy up against 
the average bulks in football. They'd either break him in two 
or squash him flat!” 

That it was a kindness to have turned Corky down, Coach 
Everett had no doubt. It was evident that Corky had not 
considered his dismissal in that light. But the chances were, 
when time improved Corky’s perspective, that he would 
appreciate the sanity of the coach’s action. After all, football, 
or any other sport, was for those who could safely enjoy it. 
It was part of Coach Everett's responsibility to determine this 
and he had ruled, in this case, against one whom he adjudged 
too frail to “‘stand the gaff.” 

“‘Go home and put on more beef!’’ Coach Everett had in- 
structed the selfsame individual the year before. 

Corky Hobbs had withdrawn readily enough then, with just 
the suggestion of a wistful smile, as though he realized his own 
inadequacy but had just been hoping against hope. And no 
one except himself knew of the efiort he had made, in the time 
between, to put meat on his slender frame. He had fairly 
gorged himself with every kind of fattening food; had de- 
veloped a sudden, unquenchable craving for milk, and had 
faithfully tried out certain highly advertised fads on “‘how to 
gain weight quickly.” All to no purpose. His system had 
just simply refused to get excited. And now he had reported 
for the first football practice of the new season with only one 
extra pound to show for his year of forced appetite and hard 
labor. One hundred and fifteen pounds! A giant straining 
for action in a pygmy body! 

“Why is it that the small fellow always has to get it in the 
neck?” Corky asked himself, bitterly. “Is it my fault that 
I’m small? Did I ask to be little? I can play rings around 
some of those big guys right now! *Fraid I’d get hurt! They’d 
have to catch me before they could fall on me, wouldn't they? 
And would I have to buck the line at quarterback? No! But 
you bet your life I’d run the ends! Is a jack rabbit easy to 
tackle? Besides, I’d be using my head most of the time, not 
my weight. A fellow doesn’t 
a fat head to play quarterback. 
all wrong! And I’m going to prove it to 
em!” 

Corky stopped in his tracks at the edge of 
the field. His face brightened as a thought 
occurred to him. He stood for a moment, 
staring unseeingly ahead. 

“Wow! I’m dumb! Why didn’t I think 
of this before! Sure 
it’ll work! I can gain 
twenty pounds easy! 
But I'll have to go 
away from home 
next summer. Per- 
haps get a job as 
water-boy with the 

section gang building 
the new spur rail 
road. Out-of-doors 
in the open all day, 
sleeping in a tent at 
night. I'll come back 
next fall, hard as lead!” 

And forthwith the deep 
gloom which had enveloped 
the lightweight candidate 
for quarterback lifted like a 
runaway balloon. 

Fellow-students 


have to have 
They're 


¢ 
o 


gasped 


By Harold M. Sherman 


Illustrated by Richard A. Holberg 


in unqualified surprise at the Corky Hobbs they saw the 
following fall. In fact, it took two glances for them to be 
sure the person they were looking at actually was Corky. In 
the first place Corky’s skin was bronzed, a burnt-red bronze, as 
though the sun had scorched the skin raw and then toughened 
it instead of deepening the coloring as was customary with 
those of darker complexion. Being unusually fair-skinned, 
Corky had paid a price in suffering for his coat of tan. But the 
ruddier glow gave the face a healthier and fuller appearance. 
In addition there was unmistakable evidence that Corky had 
filled out, especially across the shoulders and chest. 

“Heavy lifting did it,” Corky explained, quietly, to all 
inquiries. ‘And work out in the sun. You can’t beat old 
mother nature as a builder if you only give her a chance!” 

“Apparently not!’”’ observed Seedy Hayes, two-hundred- 
pound fullback, slapping Corky resoundingly on the back. 
‘““You’re pretty solid, all right! I'm glad to see it. Guess 
the coach can’t keep you from trying out for the team this 
year!” 

“Not unless he bars me because I haven’t cut my wisdom 
teeth yet,” grinned Corky. 

Throughout the early part of September and before the 
first call for football, Corky Hobbs was the object of consider- 
able curiosity and much comment. Everyone had to give the 
fellow credit for his never-give-up spirit in going out after a 
position on the eleven. And now that he had succeeded in 
putting on needed weight, the entire student body was behind 
his candidacy for the team. 

“Sure hope you make it!”’ said one 

“We're pulling for you!’’ cheered another. 

“You certainly deserve a shot this year!” proclaimed a 
third. 

To all of which, Corky Hobbs bowed his humble thanks and 
went his quiet way. Who'd have thought that such a little 
incident as a person gaining weight could excite a whole 
school? Yet Corky, secretly, was elated. He had wanted 
everyone to know of his development and to talk about it. 


T WAS Coach Everett’s custom, the first night of practice, 

to weigh in every member of the squad and to keep a 
record of the individual weights as the season progressed. 
Each candidate stepped on the scales, stripped. This cere- 
mony was attended with considerable merriment. This year, 
however, the interest was not so much a matter of individual 
weights as it was how much Corky Hobbs would tip the 
scales at. 

“Tt’s remarkable—the pounds he’s picked up!” said Sly 





















Lhe other managed to grab hold-of Corky's tattered jersey 


Ellis, right half, to the veteran members of the squad as all were 
undressing in the club-house, preparatory to checking up their 
own weights. “ Did it in a little more than three months, too! 
And doesn’t he look ‘hard?’ Have to hand it to Cork! He’s 
there!” 

“Where?”’ asked Bolt Mason, last year’s center and the 
heaviest man on the team. “I don’t see him any place. He 
hasn’t showed up yet. Maybe he’s decided now that he’s got 
too good a form for football!” 

“‘He’ll be here, don’t worry!’ assured Seedy Hayes, pulling 
off a shoe. ‘‘He’s probably out eating a stalk of bananas so’s 
to be absolutely certain of getting by.” 

Coach Everett put an end to the joshing by stepping in 
suddenly with an admonition for the candidates to “snap 
it up.” 

“Little speed! Get in line, you fellows! Who’s going to be 
the first man on the scales—Corky Hobbs?”’ 

A laugh went up, followed by a pause. Then a voice. 

“Not here, sir!” 

The coach looked his surprise 

“That so? Well, I thought, from what I’d heard, that he’d 
be camping on my trail. All right, Ellis! Pretty good! You 
haven’t gained and you haven't lost. How do you feel?” 

“Good for ten touchdowns!” 

“A game?” 

“Naw—a season! Good-night! I raised myself ‘wo at that!’ 

The weighing went on. Coach Everett possessed the happy 
faculty of being one with the boys, yet he retained that certain 
quality of reserve which commanded their admiration and 
respect. In the flurry of the weighing, Corky’s absence was, 
for the time, forgotten. 

“‘Last but not least,” said the coach as Bolt Mason, center, 
lifted his ponderous frame onto the scales. 

“Whew! Fifteen pounds over last year! 
twenty-seven!” 

Those among the first to be weighed were now strug¢ling 
into their football togs, but they came out from between the 
lockers to take a peep at the elephant of the squad. And as 
they did so they discovered a bronzed individual, already in 
moleskins, standing quietly in the doorway, looking on. 

“Well, if there ain’t Corky!” 

“Hey, what you doing all dolled up? 
You gotta weigh in!” 

The fellow who had failed to make the squad the past two 
seasons, shook his head and grinned. 

“Not me! I've got my twenty pounds extra this year 
and I'm not going to be hoodooed by any scales!” 


Two hundred 


Get those duds off! 


OACH Everett pursed his 
lips. He had been in sym- 
pathy with Corky and his 
struggle to make the squad, but 
here was a case of mild bol- 
shevism. A fellow coming in late 
and dressing for the field with- 
out first having registered his 
weight! Was Corky just trying 
to be funny or was he lacking 
in a knowledge of the discipline 
expected of squad members? 
Coach Everett hesitated, on 
the verge of a reprimand. But 
Corky’s inoffensive grin dis- 
suaded him. 

“See here, Cork, since 
when did you figure you 
were a favored 
character? Come 
over here!” 

“Make him take 
his clothes off !”’ cried 
Bolt Mason. ‘‘ Penal- 
ize that bird!” 

““No—we won't be 
too hard on Corky 
at the start,’ smiled 
the coach. “Step on 
this scale, young 
man, and let’s see if 
you weigh enough 
this year!” 

Corky came over 
slowly. 

“Gee, coach, you 
don’t know how I 
hate .to do this!’ 
he said. 
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The candidates crowded about the 
scales evidencing great interest. Why 
should Corky be so reluctant about being 
weighed? Anyone could tell at a glance 
that he was considerably heavier than . 
he had ever been before. 

At the scales Corky halted and gav one 
last, appealing glance at the coach. 

“ Must I?” he asked. 

For answer a dozen hands reached out 
and pushed him on! Instantly the sensi- 
tive indicator on the dial did a startled 
flip-flop and wavered by degrees down to a 
quivering stop. When it came to rest at 
a certain figure there were gasps of 
pleased surprise. 

“Holy smoke!” 

““Who’d o’ thought it!” 

“Corky weigh that much? Impossible!” 





VEN Coach Everett, who had been 

willing to concede that the formerly 
too light candidate had taken on greater 
ruggedness, was hardly prepared for 
this evidence of his actual poundage. 

“One hundred forty-eight!” he ex- 
claimed, and looked twice to be sure that 
no sympathizing candidate had his foot 
on the scales. 

“Now is everybody satisfied?” kidded 
Corky, stepping off the scales with the 
air of one excessively bored by such 
proceedings. 

“No, we’re not!” guyed Lester Bell, 
veteran right end. ‘That weight’s too 
vood to be true! We'd like to see the 
undressed figures!” 

Corky’s face colored. 

‘Well, if I’ve got to prove it to you!” 
he retorted, making a move to peel his 
jersey. 

Coach Everett restrained him. 

“Never mind, Corky! Lester’s only 
joshing. Those scales don’t lie. I can’t 
keep you from trying out for the team 
this year! And I’m mighty glad I 
can’t.” 

Corky, hands over head, about to 
“skin the cat,” pulled his jersey back 
into place and eyed his fellow candidates 
with a “now will you be good?” ex- 
pression. Then he turned to the coach 
and bestowed a look of appreciation. 

“Thanks for them kind words. I just hope you can’t 
keep me from making the team, either!” 

The candidates scattered good-naturedly, most of them 
for out-of-doors and the football field. There would not be 
much in the way of practice tonight except light passing, 
kicking and running—all designed to unkink muscles grown 
taut from lack of use. 

But the fellow whose phenomenal increase in weight had 
elected him to the squad, lagged behind. In a secluded 
corner of the dressing-room, screzned by a locker door, he 
lifted his jersey, cautiously revealing a close-fitting, corset- 
like band which buttoned up the front. Hastily unfastening 
this, Corky dropped it in the bottom of his locker. The 
vest, striking the metallic floor, gave back a dull, clanking 
sound. Startled, Corky glanced about. Satisfied that no 
one was looking, he quickly drew forth from his locker what 
appeared to be an identical vest—except that, by the way he 
handled it, the second vest seemed not to have the weight or 
the lining of the other. It was the work of a moment to slip 
the substitute band around him and beneath the jersey. This 
done, Corky—to all intents and purposes—was again as he 
had been when he had stepped on the scales. He paused 
at the door to view himself in the badly cracked full length 
mirror. Then he ran from the locker room to join the others on 
the field, face relaxed in a confident grin! 

The next night, Coach Everett occasioned some surprise by 
vathering up an outfit of football togs, putting it on the scales 
and announcing its weight. 

“This weighing business takes too much time,” he said, by 
way of explanation. ‘‘After this, don’t wait to weigh! Get 
dressed and weigh on your way out to the field. Subtract 
seven pounds from whatever total you get and you'll have your 
weight near enough!” Corky, listening to these instruc- 
tions, suppressed with difficulty a shout of joy. 





RINCETON HIGH, under the tutelage of Coach Everett, 

had put excellent football teams on the gridiron for the 
past four years. But in those four seasons there had been one 
eleven that Princeton could not defeat. True, Princeton had 
played two smashing tie-games with this staunch opponent— 
and had taken what crumb of consolation there was to having 
hela the mighty Clarksburg even. Upon the two other 
occasions, Clarksburg had battered Princeton into submission 
by scores of 12 to o and r4 to 3. High time Princeton was 
reversing the process! 
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Corky was a streak and a wildcat combined 


HE students rejoiced at the news that Corky Hobbs had 

made the squad. There was greater rejoicing as the 
season advanced and the midget candidate for quarterback 
distinguished himself by spectacular play in scrimmage. Corky 
was a streak and a wildcat combined. He threw himself into 
action with complete physical abandon. On defense, opposing 
interference and men with the ball came to respect the presence 
of Corky’s slender figure as an obstacle to further progress. 
Spectators wondered at the ability of one so light to encounter 
such heavy opposition and emerge none the worse for wear. 
Corky’s vicious tackling became the talk of the school campus, 
while his running of the ends was described as the best seen 
in many a day. Once give Corky a clear field and his ability 
to elude tacklers was uncanny. 

“‘There’s not enough of that fellow to tackle!’’ complained 
Lester Bell, the veteran right end, after being made to look 
quite foolish in an attempt to nail the “flying sparrow,”’ as 
team-mates called Corky. 

No question about it. The new candidate for the football 
team was out to prove that beef didn’t count so much as was 
generally supposed. 

“Did you ever have anyone hit you any harder?” asked 
Seedy Hayes, Princeton’s heaviest backfield man, recalling 
ruefully the times that Corky had dumped him on his breaking 
through the line. ‘“‘He never seems to miss a tackle and, oh 
boy—how he jolts you! Imagine the coach keeping that 
bunch of condensed dynamite out of football for two years on 
account of his weight!” 

Coach Everett himself was highly pleased. How could 
anyone have prophesied that a chap of Corky’s build would have 
displayed such promise? It was one thing to have admitted 
that Corky was fast on his feet and naturally athletic, but 
these two factors need not necessarily have indicated unusual 
football prowess, especially when so apparently overruled by 
lack of physical assets. 

“He’s a freak!’ decided the coach, after elevating Corky 
to the position of varsity quarterback in the third game of the 
season. ‘“‘A freak who gets every last ounce out of the pounds 
he carries! If every player used his weight to such advantage 
there’d be no stopping ’em, or the team!” 

Thus, at mid-season, Corky—the mouse of the eleven— 
became the lion of the campus. 

There was a secret, however, which Corky guarded well. 
He developed the reputation of being about the last man 
dressed and the last man weighed in. He was, by the same 


” 
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token, usually the last to appear on the 
field. But few, if any, beyond realizing 
this casual manner of Corky’s, thcught 
anything of it. And none had ever 
chanced to witness the quick sleight-of- 
hand performance which took place every 
evening between the weighing in and the 
appearance on the field. This bit of 
artful deception took place ordinarily in 
the vicinity of Corky’s locker after all 
team-mates had gone out. On two 
occasions Corky had been forced to 
accompany lingering fellow players to 
the field and had then invent-d an 
excuse to return to the locker room for a 
moment. Once he had purposely broken 
a shoelace; the other time he had left his 
headgear behind. This, the price of 
holding his weight up to one hundred 
forty-eight pounds and yet not carrying 
the extra twenty-odd pounds on the 
field of battle! 


ITH every game out of the way 

but the big contest with Clarks- 
burg, the student body of Princeton High 
suddenly awoke to the realization that 
their eleven was confronted with the 
golden opportunity of going through its 
first undefeated season! Largely due to 
the quick-witted leadership of midget 
quarterback Hobbs, the Princeton back- 
field of Ellis, Clint and Hayes had torn 
through all opposition. Only Clarks- 
burg, the Gibraltar on which Princeton 
hopes had been dashed before, stood 
between the finest team the school had 
ever boasted and an unblemished season’s 
record. 

The last night of scrimmage before 
the all-important Clarksburg battle, 
Coach Everett paid especial attention to 
the physical condition of his players. He 
personally checked up on their weights. 

“Well, Corky,” said the coach, as 
the diminutive quarterback stepped on 
the scales, ‘‘You’re down to one forty- 
two. Lost six pounds since the season 
began. Subtracting seven puts you at 
one thirty-five. Just think where you’d 
have been if you’d only weighed one 
hundred fifteen to start as you did last 

season!” 

Corky nodded, his face flushing. He didn’t exactly like the 
searching look that the coach gave him—or was this just his 
imagination? This business of keeping up a grand deception 
about one’s weight wasn’t any lead-pipe cinch, although some 
sure enough lead did enter into the equation! How lucky 
he’d been that no one had taken a poke at him while he’d 
been wearing the “lead corset.” 

But today Corky had a premonition that all might not go 
so well. For one thing, Coach Everett had a number of 
matters he wanted to talk over. Corky slipped back to his 
locker and was about to remove the excess weight, replacing it 
with the usual lightly padded band, when he detected the 
coach coming toward him. 

“There’s something inside my shoe that rubs,” Corky 
explained, “I’ve meant to fix it the last couple nights.” 

“That so?” said the coach, standing by as the lightest 
member on the team jerked off the foot covering. “Let me 
see it!” 

Corky handed up the shoe in question and the coach ran 
practiced fingers inside it. 

“T don’t feel anything. Where does it get you?” 

“The toe next to my big one,’ made up Corky, 
lamely. 

“Hmm! Must be the way you walk. Maybe a wrinkle in 
your sock. Certainly—that’s it! Look at that sock— 
smooth out that wrinkle and you'll be all right!” 

“Much obliged!” mumbled Corky, doing as instructed. 
He stamped his shoe back on. No use trying to get rid of 
the coath. He’d have to go out on the field with his “lead 
jacket” on. 


OACH EVERETT desired to try out Clarksburg plays 

against the varsity. The loyal scrubs were given the 
plays and sent charging into the first team line. Hooley, a 
promising member of the scrub backfield, was used to im- 
personate Tait, Clarksburg’s great triple-threat man. And 
Hooley, aided by several cleverly executed trick plays, was 
reeling off some good gains. 

“Stop that baby!” yelled the coach. “Is that the way Tait 
is going to go through you? What’s the matter, Corky? 
You've let him slip past you twice!” 

The whole Princeton High backfield stiffened. It was the 
scrubs’ ball on the varsity’s twenty-yard line. Hooley, 
elated at the manner in which he had been tearing through the 

(Continued on page 75) 
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“Follow the Ball” 


PART IT 


ITHIN the next two days Bill Swift discovered 
two things—that he had been left abruptly 
to his own divérsions, and that St. Jo’s was 

quite a different piace from what it had been 

when the leaders of the Fifth had been ready to smooth his 
path. When candidates for the eleven were called, he re- 
sponded, but Judson ignored his presence, Watts gave him 
about as much attention as he did the chalk lines, and Nelson 
and Mr. Updyke paid him the same notice as they did to 
the rest. His hot temper had blasted him from the seats 
of the mighty into the ruck of unconsidered new boys. 

T. R. Jones was in more open rebellion. St. Jo’s had 
refused to take him seriously. He was the sort who needed 
an audience and Swift, being lonesome, supplied that need. 
As they walked back to the Upper’ one evening, they dis- 
cussed the Judson incident for the hundredth time, for Biff 
had assumed the guise of all St. Jo’s for both. 

“Tgnore him,” reiterated Jones. ‘“‘We’re here to get what 
this place can give us. You yourself is what counts.” 

“You’re right, I guess,” muttered Swift, as they entered 
the door. “ But I’m no door mat with ‘Welcome’ on it.” 

“Contempt is a better than brawling, Swift. 
They’re young, these boys, and, apparently, little is being 
done to show them that knowledge is the chief object in life. 
I believe the masters are totally inefficient or lax in their 
duties. I will be able to give a definite opinion in another 
week. If I find my sufmise correct, I may go elsewhere. 
Norton is well spoken of.” 

“You mean you'd leave St. Jo’s? 

“Why not? This school is nothing to me but a means to 


defense 


” 


-anend. You will come to my viewpoint, for you are capable 


of reasoning for yourself. We have that in common. It 
should make us congenial. I have no objection to a comrade. 
It may be that we will find other common ground. And now, 
good-night.”” He nodded solemnly and wended his way 
upstairs alone. 

Swift went into his room to find it empty as usual. 
the Watts-Porter domicile across the 
hall came sounds which told that the 
usual crowd was having the usual 
hilarious time. For a long minute Bill 
listened to the shouts and laughter, then 
sagged to his desk and began a letter to 
his mother. ‘The wrote, the 
more his lonesomeness oppressed him. 
By the time Hill entered, Bill was 
desperately homesick without in the 
least knowing what ailed him. 

Hi came deliberately to perch on the 
edge of the desk. “Look here, Swift,” 
he began with studied care, “I’m going 
to have it out with you once and once 
only. My friends were decent to you 
on my account and because you are 
Chimney’s brother, and they thought 
you promised to be like him. You got 
off to a good start, then spilled the beans 
all over the place. You’ve got a rotten 
temper and you can’t control it. Fights 
don’t go here; St. Jo’s isn’t that sort of 
school. We give and we take and we 
grin when we do both. You and I have 
got to live together. You could be a 
good scout, if you’d let yourself be one. 
It was sorter put up to me to see you 
came through. I couldn’t lick you, if I 
wanted to try. But 
I can help you out 


From 


more he 


: ss you're 
of the mess you're UtmeTe) 
in. Are you big "eaves 


enough to tell Biti 
you were an ass?”’ 

“Does he want 
me to?”’ 

“T don’t suppose 
he gives a rip one 
way or the other. 
I’m not considering 
him.” 

“He started something,’’ muttered Bill, 
his face pale, his mind still in turmoil. “T 
finish what I start.”’ 

Hi slid slowly to the floor. 
you'll find you've finished 
started,” he said regretfully. 





“I'm afraid 
before you 
“But you've 


By Brewer Corcoran 
Illustrated by Seymour Ball 


got just one chance left to come clean. My advice is to grab 
it.”” 

“Did I ask your advice?” 

“No.” Hi’s voice was deadly calm. “I'll butt out,” he 
stated and yanked off his collar. “Time to turn in.” 

Long before he went to sleep, Bill began to regret his 
surliness yet he could not wake the loudly snoring Hi to 
confess. In the cold light and rush of the morning it all 
seemed different, and a chat with Jones on the way to chapel 
brought him back within the ramparts of rebellion against 
everything but self. 


ANOTHER week dragged past and Swift began to realize that 

football, as played at St. Jo’s, was a different game from 
that on the high-school lot at home. But his hard, grim work 
bore fruit when the first scrimmage was called. The coach, 
fearful at heart, but cool and confident on the field, was driving 
the squad. His line was weak from the guards out and, 
while he had a dangerous triple threat in Nelson, a good 
half in Biff, Hen Cooper, the other veteran back, was far 
from being a flash at the new lateral passing game. The 
coach was afraid of his wings, but he was more afraid of Hen. 
Standing, list in hand, he rapidly reeled off the names of his 
trial first eleven, waved them to the gridiron, then faced the 
rest. 

“I’ve picked a trial second,” he announced. “Every 
fellow on it has a chance to go up. Every fellow on it will go 
down and make room for the rest of you, if he doesn’t give 
all he’s got and then some. We've got to beat Norton, we’ve 
got to beat Hillcrest, to beat our other three opponents 
but, most of all, we’re out to win for St. Jo’s. Play the game. 
Heads up and follow the ball!” ‘The coach read his list and 
Swift heard himself assigned to left half. 

“Come on, gang!” yelled Tubby Porter, who had tried for 
three seasons to play, and who would try the fourth with 
equal loyalty and lack of success. “The long yell for the 
second.” 

Fifty boys snapped into it. As Bill trotted out it gave him 
a queer feeling to hear the school cheer for the first time. 







































Nelson was between them, “What do you think you're doing, Swift?” 


But he forgot it in an instant. Nelson stepped out from the 
group first to welcome them. He gave each a friendly slap 
on the shoulder. ‘‘Each of you fellows has a fine chance to 
crowd his opponent off the first,” he said. ‘‘Go to it and 
good luck to us all!” 

“Fat chance I’ve got to crowd you off, Nelse,” laughed 
Joe Bates. “It’s my second year as a chopping block, but 
here goes.” 

The captain joined in the laughter. 
Joe, if it will help the eleven.” 

“T know that. That’s why we’re all for you. But, if it 
wasn’t for St. Jo’s, I’d be praying you’d break a les.” 

“First’s ball,” commanded Mr. Updyke, “‘first down. 
Let’s go!” 

There was something different in that cheer which came 
booming over the field as the school eleven leaped into huddle. 
Swift realized that. It was the first long cheer for the team 
and lead by no amateur like Tub Porter but by Wheeler, 
cheer leader of the school. As it culminated in three sharp 
“‘Nelsons,” it flashed through Bill’s mind that once it had been 
“Swift! Swift! Swift!’ He set his teeth. His cleets scuftled 
into the turf. He made up his mind that once again that 
name should roar across that white lined field. 

Such dreams were promptly smashed into oblivion. He 
found he had real things to think about. The first, with a 
week of work behind it, crashed its way through the un- 
organized scrub. Play after play was halted while Mr. 
Updyke explained, criticized, did everything but praise. 
Nothing that Bill could do seemed right. If he took out 
the interference, he should also have gotten the back. If-he 
got the back, it seemed he should have wrecked the inter 


“T’ll change gladly, 


ference. And twice he was blistered for not recovering a 
fumble. “Follow that ball!” snapped the coach. “I’ve 
preached that at you, Swift, till I’m getting tired. We’ve 


’ 


other halves, remember.’ 

It rankled, for he thought he alone was being criticized, 
that Mr. Updyke, like all the rest, had it in for him. The 
idea was becoming an obsession. But so was his determina- 
tion to prove that he was a Swift. 


T SEEMED hours before the second, panting and sore, 

was sent to the showers. It was a week before it became 
a smoothly working unit, familiar with its signals and a bit 
cocky over its ability, sometimes, to hold the first. Dickson 
had gone up into Adams's place at end, Radio was now sure of 
first string tackle, and two new boys had come up from the 
scrub to join the second. And the eleven began to sense 
the power of its drive. 

As for Swift, he thought he had been 
forgotten except that at what 
regular intervals, the coach or captain told 
him to do what he had been doing differently. 
Brilliancy was not wanted. Everything was 
being done to make him into a cog which 
might be slipped into a smoothly running 
machine in a time of need. 

But during this time a new and grim 
determination had been born within him. 
Hi was civilly casual, but Tubby and the 
rest ignored his existence. More and more 
he chummed with T. R. Jones and found a 
strange fascination in that worthy’s assertive 
independence. Bill, too, was now out for 
himself alone but, instead of aiming at 
scholastic supremacy, his one idea was to 
become a better end than his brother. 

He felt the odds against him were great. 
For days the coach had done nothing but 
criticize. But he set his teeth and played 
the harder. And Mr. Updyke smiled in his 
sleeve and was content. 

When the youngsters of the Lower began 
to call “Hello, Swift!” as they passed him 
on the paths, Bill did not understand but 
thought that at last they were trying to be 
friendly. If that surprised him, he would 
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Swift came through like a swallow and nailed him almost in his_tracks 


have been astounded could he have heard Mr. Updyke and 
Nelson on the day before the opening game. 

‘‘He’s better than Coop,’ pronounced the captain. “! 
hate to can my own roommate, Coach, but give the kid his 
chance.” 

“I’ve been watching him, Nelse, I think he’s going to be 
even better than you suspect. Also he’s had better coaching 
than mine. But one thing Chimney didn’t teach him and 
that was how to keep his head under fire.”’ 

‘‘Have you heard of that Judson row?” 

‘“‘T hear a lot of things I’m not supposed to, old man.” 

“And you're afraid he’d go off his bean in a tight corner?” 

“Up to date, Nelse, Swift’s thinking only of Swift. He’s 
out to make a reputation.” 

‘So are all of us.” 

“For St. Jo’s,”’ added the coach, with a smile. ‘‘There’s 
quite a difference. As things are now, should anything go 
wrong, Swift wouldn’t get fighting mad but just plain mad.” 

“Do you think he’d slug?” 

“TI don’t know,’’ came the sober reply. “Frankly, Nelse, 
I’m afraid of him. Wish I wasn’t.” 

lor a long second the captain looked into his eyes. What 
he saw there, gave him new confidence. His back stiffened 
and his jaw squared as the coach had seen it square so many 
times just as Nelse lunged to hit the line. 

“T'll take the first and second for ten minutes, sir,”’ he said 
coolly. ‘‘ You promised Hawkins some help with his punting.” 

“Very well, old man,” came the equally calm reply. “Tl 
be at the north goal, should you need me.” 

“Tf I do, it will be to receive my resignation,’”’ was the even 
answer. ‘First and second elevens out!’’ But, instead of 
leading the pack onto the field as usual, he trotted beside 
Riff Judson, his voice low and earnestas he talked. 

‘*You’re boss,’” growled Biff at length. ‘It isn’t football 
but I’m nothin’ but the goat on this nit-wit eleven, anyway.” 

“You said it, Bifie; I’m boss. Second’s ball on our thirty- 
yard line,”’ he called. ‘‘ Make it fast!” 

A smash at center gained them not an inch. On a skin 
tackle, Swift squirmed through for a scant three yards. 
“Stop that man, Judson!”’ commanded the captain. 


IFF, who had done just that, snorted disgustedly. Things 

were becoming entirely too complicated for him to grasp. 
He gave Radio a whang between the shoulders. ‘‘Do some 
of your own work,” he snapped. ‘Look out! They’re comin’ 
again.” 

This time the gain was less. But, as Swift leaped to his 
feet, he whirled on Biff! ‘‘Cut that stuff, Judson!’ he snapped. 

““What’s the matter with you?” 

“You know well enough.” 

“Sure! Have for three weeks,”’ came the contemptuous retort. 

“That Swift kid’s a find,’ Tubby Porter confided to the 
excited Hi, on the side lines. “‘He may be all sorts of a chump 
but he’s sure due to get his letters.” 

“Guess you’re right. But it sorter looks as if he was 
watchin’ Juddy an’ not following the ball. Dick took him 
out flat-footed that time.” 

“Gee! He wouldn’t be mutt enough to remember that 
muss when he was on the field.” 

“If he gets mad, he’ll do anything,” stated Hi. ‘“‘He 
wanted to fight me twice last week.” 

“Why don’t you dump him? Tell the Head he’s no earthly 
good an’ he'll give you another roommate.” 
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“Don’t want to. There’re a whole lot of good things about 
that guy, Tub. Some day he’ll find himself.” 

‘“‘He’ll find himself being carried behind slow music, if he 
tries that on Biff again,” exclaimed Tub excitedly. 

“Tries what?” 

“‘He took a swipe at him in the pile-up.” 

“‘Slugging?” 

“Tf it wasn’t, I’m the human skeleton. Play the game, 
you Swift!” 

“‘Signal!” shouted the second’s quarter. But the next 
play was not at Biff’s side of the line. But with five yards 
to go, Juddy, who knew the second’s quarter’s ideas of strategy 
like a book, settled his feet into the turf contentedly. He 
was off with the ball, not toward the line but out for his end. 
He saw Swift coming wide, saw the fullback leap backward. 
It was too easy! As the forward started, he darted in, caught 
it in full stride, raced twenty yards, then touched the ball 
down and sat on it. ‘Touchdown,’ he grinned. ‘Seventh 
I’ve made on that play this week.” 

Even the second laughed, ‘‘ Hope you do it against Norton, 
Biff,” called the undaunted quarter. “I’ve got to vary 
that, I guess.” 

“Don’t!” Biff begged. ‘“‘It’s a good series. If you try to 
work out another, you'll strain your sawdust.” 

“Oh, I know I’m a dud, Biffie.”’ 

Judson cuffed the grinning quarter on the ear. “ You’re a 
blamed good friend of mine, Reg, old egg.” 

“First’s ball!” called Nelson. ‘‘Snap to it, team.” 

Cooper took the ball for an end run. He started a bit 
slowly, his interference, off fast, faltered. Swift came through 
like a swallow and nailed him almost in his tracks. ‘‘ Umph!” 
grunted Juddy. “Secondary’s gettin’ ambitious. "Tend to that.” 

Pop Clark shot the ball to Biff. Ahead, he saw an opening, 
cut for it, crashed into Swift and the remnants of two lines 
collapsed on top. Then Biff Judson did something he had 
never done in his life, knew he would never do again, knew 
he would not have done now but for his loyalty to Nelson and 
St. Jo’s. 

A second later a fist crashed against his teeth and he caught 
a wrist just in time to prevent a second blow. ‘‘What you 
tryin’ to do?” he demanded, springing to his feet. 

‘Let go an’ I'll show you, you mucker.” 

In a flash Nelson was between them. ‘What do you think 
you’re doing, Swift?” 

“Giving back what I got.” 

“Tt’s slugging. You know the rules.” 

“T don’t care,” flared Swift. “I’ve put up with a heap here, 
especially from him. I may not be much, but I’m man 
enough to stand up to him.” 

“‘You’re evidently not man enough to leave your personal 
affairs on the side lines and play football for St. Jo’s. Until 
you are, we don’t need you. Report to Mr. Updyke.” 

‘“‘That’s like this place, too. Judson started something and 
I pay.” 

There came a quick, ugly growl from the white-faced 
group but Nelson stilled it. 

“I’m captain of St. Jo’s,’’ he said, “and the rest of the 
school seems willing to leave things in my hands. Go!” 

As Swift, face scarlet with a mixture of rage and new- 
born humiliation, tried to walk unconcernedly to the 
sidelines, Nelson turned to Judson. “ Biff,’ he asked, “did 
you slug that poor fish?” 

“You——”’ Biff gulped. ‘‘ Yes.” 
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‘Report to Mr. Updyke, please. Play ball, fellows!’ 

Both teams were too astounded to snap out of their daze. 
Nelson did his best to drive them into high spirits again but 
their spirits seemed broken. That open slugging could have 
occurred on St. Jo’s famous gridiron seemed incomprehensible, 
that Biff Judson should have been mixed up in such a mess, 
was dumfounding. 


N THE sidelines, Hi Hill kicked one toe into a growing 
hole in the turf. ‘I don’t get it!” he reiterated. ‘I 
don’t get it at all.” 

“‘T do,” groaned Beau Nash. “Biff’s gone bugs, the eleven’s 
gone blooey and the Norton’s game’s gone where the dodo 
nests. Look at that team! It couldn’t gain a yard against 
one-legged blind men in ten thousand downs. We’re ruined 
and it’s that T. N. T.-tempered roommate of yours who’s 
gummed the works.”’ 

“There’s somethin’ fishy there,’ muttered Hi. “I know 
Biff.” 

“Sure! So do I. And I know young Swift an’ I wish I 
didn’t. I wish I’d never heard of him; I wish I’d never hear 
of him again. The only hope I’ve got left is that Uppie 
murders him three times and then sticks him together so I 
can do it three times more.” 

There were others who evidently felt the same, for, when 
Swift started up the field toward Mr. Updyke, a group fol- 
lowed in his wake. It was Judson, elbowing his way roughly 
through them, who turned them back with a growled ‘‘ You 
ain’t in on this.” 

The coach saw them coming, motioned Hawkins to keep 
at his kicking and took a few steps forward. ‘What are 
you fellows out of the line-up for?” 

“‘Slugging.’’ There was no hesitancy in Biff’s reply, cer- 
tainly no hint of evading the issue. 

“And you, Swift?” 

As he had come up the field, Bill had half formed a story. 
Biff’s unadorned answer drove it from his mind and,,. sud- 
denly and unexpectedly, something far better took its place. 
‘*Sluggin’,’’ he echoed with a gruffness which rivaled Biff’s. 

The coach was as startled as the onlookers had been. But 
he thought he saw a gleam of light and he wanted time to 
find more. ‘‘ Nelson put you off the field?” 

“Told me to report to you, sir.” 

‘“‘That all he told you, Biff?’”? Mr. Updyke saw a great, 
white light now and his heart went out to the boy who stood 
before him in open disgrace. 

**Guess he thought you’d talk for him, sir.” 

“You both slugged?”’ 

“Yes, sir.” The answer was a prompt duet. 

“Who started it?” 

‘See here, sir,’”’ flashed Swift, ‘‘won’t you let who started 
it drop? It’s been started but I’m never goin’ to get any- 
where till it’s finished. I’m off the squad but I’ve got to 
stay at St. Jo’s till Christmas. An’ I can’t go on like this. 
No self-respectin’ chap could.” 

“And you’ve retained your self-respect, Swift?” 

“No, sir,” Bill flared, “‘I haven’t. An’ I want it back. 
I’ve been jumped on here. All I want is a square deal and 
my idea of that is a chance to jump back. I can stand on 
my own feet. If I can’t, I can take a square lickin’. Judson 
an’ I have got to have it out sooner or later. It might as 
well be a whole lot sooner.” 

(Continued on page 63) 
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The Royal Road to Adventure 


curled up in the corner of a sofa, reading 


BOY is 
a book. 
almost starting out of their sockets, his head moves 


His lips are parted a trifle, his eves seem 
just the least bit in the world from side to side as he 
follows the lines of the printed page before him. 

What's it all about? 

Well, we can guess. Gallant Dick Kirtland, perhaps, at the 
head of the detective force of the great city at 
seventeen, is about to grapple with the crooks in 
their own lair, and solve at last ‘The Mystery of 
the Yellow Hand.” 

I take it that lad is reading for fun. 

But that is not the only way to read. Here's 
another way: 

A boy is sitting at a table, in front of a shaded 
lamp. His elbows are propped at the sides of the 
book open in front of him, his hands holding his head. 
He is reading intently. His forehead is puckered 
into a frown, and his lips move a trifle as, uncon- 
sciously, he forms the words he is reading. 

You can guess that one too. He is studying, 
trying to impress on his memory the facts that he 
may be called on to recite to-morrow. The book 
may be some constitutional history of England. 
Unfortunately, if, 
dry, too uninteresting, this boy may possibly be 
He may be learning 


as pure reading matter it’s foo 


doing himself a great injury. 
unconsciously to dislike all books 
learning to like 
at best useless, 


just as the first 
fast-moving 
if not actu 


boy may be only 
artificial books that are 
ally harmful 

But fortunately those are not the only ways of 
reading. And incidentally, there is not anything 
necessarily wrong with either one of them. It is 
absolutely all right to read just for the fun of it, for 
recreation—possibly with a few common-sense 
restrictions. And it is obviously all right to study; 
as you know, it’s often absolutely necessary, and 
the boy who can study well and get it over with has 
an immense advantage over the fellow that can’t. 

But this third way of reading, that we’re coming 
to, is altogether different. And the boy who learns 
it is pretty sure to find himself on the pleasant road 
to real usefulness and knowledge and leadership 
and success. 

It is the reading that combines real entertain- 
ment with something worth-while. 


WHILE ago I was reading books on the chance 

of finding a possible scenario for a motion- 
picture star who was then making pictures for a 
company I was Among other 
books I read again one that I hadn't seen for years, 
Charles Kingsley’s “Westward Ho.” | took it home 
Prese ntly | noticed 


connected with 


and left it around the house. 
that one of my boys, who is eleven years old, was 
reading it. It was a little bit “old” for him; he found 
it rather slow-moving at first, hardly interesting 
enough to hold him and make him want to keep on 
with it. Then, chapter by chapter, he became more 
absorbed in it, and finished it all. ‘‘ Westward Ho” gave him 
something that ‘‘The Mystery of the Yellow Hand” or “The 
Pail of Blood” never could give. The Kingsley book has real 
people, characters that act as people do in real life. It gives a 
picture of England in the days of the early voyages to America. 
It tells an explorer’s story, with a wonderful narrative of ad- 
venture in the Americas. It combines history and geography, 
and knowledge of human nature, with pure entertainment. 
“Captains Courageous,’’ by Rudyard Kipling, is another 
book that I like in much the same way, and both my older 
boys like it too. Much more, I think, than even ‘Westward 
Ho.” There’s not any history in it, in the ordinary sense, or 
much geography, either. But there’s a lot of the same old 
human nature, and there’s a marvelous and accurate picture 
of the sea and the life that Gloucester fishermen lead while 
risking their lives to get cargoes of cod. No one, 
read “Captains Courageous”’ without having more of the 
tuff that makes for success in his system when he gets through 
{nd if it isn’t just as interesting reading, just as good enter 
tainment, just as good fun as ‘** Handsome Harry's Heroism” 
or “The Foot Beside the rrack,” I'm a mu h-mistaken 
Our volume’s worn out from reading and re-reading 


1 believe, can 


hombre. 

When I was a dozen years old or so myself I read something 
like 4,971 books by G \ Henty. I hey weren't a bit bad either. 
Not in the class with **Captains Courageous” or “* Westward 
Ho,” to be sure, because they didn’t have the accuracy, the 
truthfulness, the ability to show real human nature, that marks 
the work of still greater writers. But they nearly all had a 
good deal of history and usually a little geography, and cet 
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tainly outclassed “The Terror of the Subway” a thousand 
miles. 1 can remember yet how “The Lion of St. Mark” 
gave me my first idea of Venice and the days when that city 
competed with Genoa for supremacy at sea. Years afterwards, 
when I had a chance to spend some weeks in Venice, it meant 
more, and I enjoyed the stay more, because of my reading. 
As a first step toward the kind of reading I'm talking about, 
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that combines real entertainment with real value, G. A. 
Henty isn’t bad at all. 


OOKS, for me, fall into three different classes. Those 
that are definitely harmful, those that are useless, and 
those that are really useful. If you can learn to shun the first, 
look with some suspicion on the second, and enjoy the third— 
then the Royal Road lies open before you. 

How can you learn to do those three things? 

We'll come to that presently. 

To my way of thinking, there are two kinds of books in the 
really harmful class. One sort is “The Pail of Blood” type 
that gives utterly distorted pictures of life, swirling along in a 
rapid-fire, unreal melodrama of impossible heroes and equally 
impossible villains, with crime and rescue and hair-breadth 
escape all falling down dark stairways together. Harmful 
because they give distorted ideas and pictures and take you 
away from the world that you've got to know and live and 
work in, and give you instead a cargo of misinformation and 
misconception that later on you've got to dig out and throw 
overboard. 

Ihe other class of “‘harmful’’ books I am a little more 
hesitant about; they are books that are good in themselves, 
and that for-the right people would be useful enough. But 
in the hands of the wrong people, they’re too uninteresting, or 
too mature, or too highly specialized, so that they make for a 
dislike of books in general, and lead you into uninterested, 
indifferent, superficial habits of reading that may actually 
injure your ability to concentrate and do good work later on. 
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Try reading a book on philosophy or psychology, if you want 
to see what [ mean. You will come to words you can’t under- 
stand; since you're not particularly interested in the subject 
anyway, you won't need to look them up—you won’t want to. 
One paragraph and you'll be utterly bewildered—unless you’ re 
a lot smarter than | ever was. Two paragraphs and you'll 
want to yawn. Three, and you'll either be sound asleep or 
ready to throw the book as far as you can sling it. 

So, in the reading that you select for yourself, 
keep away from class one, the harmful books, by 
avoiding unreal, trashy, distorted stories, and on the 
other hand avoid uninteresting books that you 
don’t like. 

Then, there are the useless books, that are not 
actually harmful. Books that you have outgrown 
fall into this class. Books that are too much alike— 
the continuation of an endless series—‘‘ The Kinni- 
cutt Boys at School,” the “‘Kinnicutt Boys During 
Vacation,” “The Kinnicutt Boys at Camp,” “The 
Kinnicutt Boys on the Great Lakes,” “‘The Kinni- 
cutt Boys in the Woods,” “The Kinnicutt Boys” 
day in and day out, all over the place, for ever and 
ever. 

Even books as gocd as the Henty books, which 
pretty much top the interminable series class, get 
to be rather useless after the first tifty or sixty— yes, 
or half dozen. 

Keep on long enough with useless books and you'll 
edge closer and closer to the actually harmful class, 
because of the bad mental habits of careless reading 
that they make you form, with a continually lessen- 
ing contribution of anything really worth-while. 

‘Then there are the useful books—the books that, 
while they are just as interesting as any other kind, 
just as good fun, are at the same time carrying you 
along toward greater knowledge and ability, more 
ideas and more control over them, greater usefulness 
and more pleasure in life. Books like “‘Captains 
Courageous” or “Puck of Pook’s Hill,””—yes, or 
“Treasure Island,” “‘The Jungle Books,” and 
plenty more that are just as exciting. 

One of the most interesting things about books in 
the worth-while class is that, like knowledge, the 
more you get the more you want. 


ECENTLY I have been reading a book about 

India. It tells of the four main classes there— 
how teachers and philosophers came to be in the 
highest class, with the administrators and soldiers 
in the second class, the merchants and herdsmen in 
the third class, and the day laborers in the fourth. 
Immensely interesting to me because of the sudden 
light it throws on our own social system that I am 
already familiar with, where the merchants, instead 
of being in the third class, are pretty much at the 
top of the heap (at least if they are wealthy), while 
the philosophers and teachers, instead of being at 
the top as in India, are much nearer the bottom. 
Interesting because of what I already know. 

Think of the fascinating things you may learn 
from books of scicnce or travel or history, as well as of fiction. 
How, in the high Andes, you're likely to get weak, and the 
blood pounds in your head, above the twelve-thousand foot 
level, and how at fifteen thousand or more your ears may 
actually begin to bleed. Think of the efforts of the Persian 
monarchs to conquer Greece with armies so numerous that the 
only way they could count them was to fill an inclosure with 
as many men as they could pack into it—perhaps somewhere 
around ten thousand—and then see how many yard-fulls 
they had in the whole army, That’s where the word “myriad” 
comes from—the uncounted number that could be jammed 
into a corral at one time. Think of how the whole Persian 
horde was stopped once at the Pass of Thermopyle, where 
the little Greek army stood them off in a fight as thrilling as 
the ‘“‘ Horatius at the Bridge” defense of Rome—and not unlike 
it. Think of how, on the Galapagos Islands, and on islands 
of the Malay Archipelago and perhaps in South America as 
well, great lizard-like creatures may still be found that have 
come down unchanged since the days of the dinosaurs, 

You can go on and on; the more you learn about, the more 
you are interested in; the more you get, the more you want tu 
get; the more educated you are, the more educated you want 
to be; the more efficient you are, the more efficient you want 
to get; the more ability you have, the more you want to 
acquire. The beginning of it, the gateway to the Royal Road, 
lies in reading and enjoying books that are worth-while, that 
make you want to read and enjoy books that are still more 
worth-while. 

(Concluded on page 77 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


An Indian Duel 


HE day was wet, so Wild Bill Bumps and his collec- 

tion of listeners were seated in his small but com- 

fortable bachelor’s quarters. Wild Bill himself 

sat in a large arm-chair, thoughtfully chewing 
raisins. At our oft-repeated request, he finally agreed to tell 
us an Indian story. He cast around for a theme. 

‘What is it you want me for to tell you ’bout to-day?” he 
asked. ‘Scalpin’, or huntin’, or just plain Indian?” 

“Tell us something more about Chief Leaping Frog,” I 
said. ‘The one who took a header over the handle-bars of 
that bicycle. Let’s hear about him again.” 

Old Bill chuckled. “Oh, bim. Well, I'll have to admit 
that Leapin’ Frog was some Indian, in his day. I got to know 
him real well, too, if I do say it myself that shouldn’t. Here, 
help yourselves to the raisins an’ then pass ’em here 2 minute.” 

He took another handful, and put them in his mouth one 
by one. As his jaws began to work on them, he 


started the story. > 


“Well, first off I'll have to tell you about this man 
\ustin. Austin came into my tradin’ shop out 
there in the Wild West foothills one day, an’ allowed 
that he was plumb sick of the place, an’ was goin’ to 
leave. He was the only white man besides myself in 
filty or sixty miles around, so I was sorry to hear 
him say that. But he was plumb homesick, an’ 
wanted to beat it. An Englishman, he was, an’ as 
green as you find ’em. He’d lit out for the West 
with the idea in his head that all sorts of riches was 
lyin’ around, waitin’ to be picked up. Come with a 
big mess of an outfit, he did, an’ wanted me for to 
trade him some furs for the most of it. I knew he 
was sort o’ hard up, an’ so I told him to bring the 
stuff to my shop an’ we’d do business. 

“T was sorry for him, you understand, him bein’ 
so green an’ homesick an’ all, so I agreed to take his 
stuff afore I saw it. Even at that, I suppose I’d ’a’ 
taken it anyway, ’cause I wanted to help him out. 
Gosh! You ought to ’a’ seen the truck he had. 
Fancy dude clothes, most of it, with all sorts of do- 
funnies that he’d chucked in his wagon when he 
sturted out for the West. Silk ties, an’ useless stuff 
like that. No good at all out there in them wilds. 
However, I sort o’ had the notion in my head that 
he needed the furs pretty bad, so’s he could get 
some money when he reached a city, an’ I give hima 
pretty good deal. I figgered at the time that it was a 
dead loss to me, ’cause what use would the Niches 
have for toothbrushes or bottles of you-key-lip-tus? 
None; none at all. I thought I had a bunch of dead 
supplies on my hands.” 


E PAUSED, and reached for the raisins again. We 
placed the package near him, and told him to go on. 
Wild Bill swallowed a handful, and then continued. 

‘“T guess by this time you’re wonderin’ if this is to be a story 
about Niches or second-hand stores. We'll drag the Indians 
into it right now, then. You ’member me tellin’ you how 
friendly old Chief Leapin’ Frog was with me? Well, after that 
bicycle accident thing, he sort 0’ kept away from me for a week 
or two, thinkin’ I was somehow responsible for his spill. Then 
he got sensible, an’ saw it was all his own fault, mostly, an’ 
so took to hangin’ ’round my tradin’ shop again. 

‘“*A day or so after Austin had gone, I was lookin’ over some 
of the dude clothes he’d traded me, an’ had them spread out on 
the floor when this Leapin’ Frog Indian ambles in. When he 
saw the stuff, his eyes began to pop, an’ I could see he was 
some excited under his calm. Knowin’ how Indians traded, I 
just sat down then an’ there, an’ let him feast his eyes on that 
stuff all he wanted. In a minute or two he spoke, an’ said as 
how I was a pretty nice man, an’ that he would tell me some- 
thin’. Went on for to say that his squaw had died four years 
ago, an’ that he was lonesome-like for another wife. Allowed 
that he had his eyes on one, a nice young Indian girl by the 
name of Ash-tray-somethin’-or-other that meant Rotten 
Rainbow, the way I translated it. 

“Anyways, Chief Leapin’ Frog said that he was willin’ to 
marry Rotten Rainbow, but that she wouldn’t take him right 
off the bat. Seems that she was the daughter of a lesser chief 
of another tribe, a Niche with about twenty folks under him. 
Leapin’ Frog, I once told you, had around fifty in his bunch, 
an’ so he figgered he was big enough to have copped the girl 
right off. But she didn’t want him so awful bad, so he had to 
do some shinin’ afore she’d take him. In the old days, he told 
me, he’d have just bought her off her dad, an’ that’d been 
all there was to it. But the white man’s law said that Indians 
mustn’t do such, an’ old Leapin’ Frog had a powerful respect 
for white folks. Leastways, he wanted to get her legal, an’ so 
he had to make himself attractive to her. Then he rolled his 
eyes again at the heap o’ dude clothes, an’ we began to talk 
business. : 

“He wanted some of the clothes so’s he could make a hit 
with Rotten Rainbow, an’ I agreed with him that he ought to 
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make some kind of a hit if he was all dolled up in them dude 
clothes. So I asked him to go fetch a tidy pile o’ furs, an’ then 
he could have his choice of some o’ the stuff on the floor. He 
trotted over to his camp, bout two hundred yards from my 
shop, an’ soon came back with some furs. Then he began to 
pick out what he wanted, an’ say, he was some picker. He 
liked the looks of Austin’s high hat, a nice silky black one, an’ 
grabbed that first off. Then he took the white shirt that be- 
longed to the evenin’ dress, with one o’ these starched fronts, 
all shiny an’ stiff. I had a job keepin’ my face straight then, 
but he thought it was great. Next he took the other part o’ the 
evenin’ dress, the swaller-the-tail coat, an’ I almost died. 1 















The Rabbit banged out and the Frog banged out 


figgered that was enough for his mess o’ furs, so I chucked in a 
couple of silk ties he hankered for, an’ he left the shop, highly 
pleased with himself. 

“Well, after that I kept my ear open for further details 
*bout this courtin’ affair, an’ learned from Rotten Rainbow’s 
older brother that Chief Leapin’ Frog had a rival. This rival 
was an Indian as old as Leapin’ Frog, bein’ around forty years, 
an’ he was called Starvin’ Rabbit. That name might ’a’ suited 
him, too, only for the fact that he weighed around two hundred 
an’ forty pounds. It seems like the girl didn’t have much to do 
with cither of the two, but needed to be impressed. Well, I 
know that that was the Indian girl’s way o’ behavin’ towards 
suitors, so I just winked my other eye, thinkin’ of my friend 
Leapin’ Frog. 


vs DAY or so later he decided to make a call on Rotten 

Rainbow, an’ dolled himself out in his new clothes. 
Then he came ridin’ over to get me to pass my opinion on him. 
He had on his feathered headdress, you understand, an’ 
perched amongst the feathers was this high hat. It looked a 
sight, I can tell you. Then he had put the swaller-tail coat 
on, with the white shirt over top of it. All you could see of the 
coat was the two tails, stickin’ out below the shirt. He hadn’t 
tucked the shirt in his buckskin pants, ’course, an’ he sure 
looked a treat, dress-shirt above an’ dirty Indian pants below. 
I told him he looked somethin’ wonderful, an’ hoped he 
wouldn’t catch on. He was real pleased with himself, though, 
an’ never noticed a mite that I was laughin’ at him. Then 
he set off for the girl’s encampment, with a couple of his 
braves ridin’ along behind to pick up his high hat every time 
it tumbled off. Made quite a sight, him ridin’ across the 
wild landscape in that rig-up. 

“Well, Rotten Rainbow’s kid brother came over to trade for 
somethin’ next day, an I found out from him that Chief Leapin’ 
Frog had made a great impression on his sister. Seems that 
Starvin’ Rabbit, the rival, had been there at the same time, an 
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was jealous as sin o’ Leapin’ Frog. An’ just a few minutcs 
after this young Niche left, who should wobble into the shop 
but Starvin’ Rabbit himself. He strung a nice yarn about 
everythin’ in general, an’ then produced a good-sized bundle 
of furs, an’ out an’ asked me if I had anythin’ in the line o’ 
fancy clothes for him to wear. White man’s clothes, he ex- 
plained, but not like the ones I wore. ’Course, I saw right 
then that I was goin’ to make a nice profit on Austin’s duds, if 
the demand continued, an’ prepared to strike a hard bargain 
with the fat chief. 

“*T pulled out some of the clothes, an’ he almost went wild 
with delight lookin’ them over. He settled on a yellow hat 
that was one of these here sun helmet things that they wear 
in the tropics. It was away too small for his fat head, but 
that didn’t bother him none. Then he saw a smokin’ jacket 
layin’ there, an’ nothin’ would do but he’d have it, an’ a white 
sweater, too. This smokin’ jacket was a tan colored thing, an’ 
wouldn’t go half-way ’round old Starvin’ Rabbit. As for the 
white sweater, it was a pull over, an’ I did some great specu- 
latin’ as to how he was goin’ to pull it over himself. Well, for 
the joke of the thing, I tossed in a pair of little dinky black 
pants that Austin had called runnin’ shorts, an’ Starvin’ 
Rabbit departed, minus his furs, but real 
proud of himself an’ his stuff. 

“I snooped around some more, an’ tried 
to get some information as to how this thing 
was comin’ out. Rotten Rainbow’s uncle 
came over to the shop, an’ he told me some 
more of the case. Said that Chief Starvin’ 
Rabbit had made a great hit with the girl 
in his new togs, an’ that now she couldn’t 
decide which to take for a husband, Leapin’ 
Frog or Starvin’ Rabbit. Both of them was 
bosses of around fifty Indians, so they had 
about the same amount of power. Then both 
were about the same in wealth, or horses. 
An’ now with these clothes, they were both 
lookin’ pretty fine, an’ she thought they were 
about equal there, too. So she couldn’t make 
up her mind nohow on which to take. 

“In a day or so things came to a head. 
Chief Leapin’ Frog an’ old Starvin’ Rabbit 
had been at the girl’s camp at the same time, 
an’ she’d told ’em that she couldn’t decide 
which to marry. Said that they would have to prove 
which one was the best themselves, or somethin’ to that 

effect. ’Course, that only left one thing for them to do, 
the way they figgered things, an’ that was to fight. I 
was pretty alarmed over that, an’ straight-away hopped 
over to Leapin*Frog’s camp, found him in, an’ told him 
that he was to call at the shop next day, an’ I would 
judge this thing between him an’ Starvin’ Rabbit. Bein’ 
the only white man ’round there, you see, I was a sort 
of boss over them, an’ was supposed to keep them in 
check. Then I sent word to Starvin’ Rabbit, an’ every- 
thin’ was set for matters the next day, ‘cept that I couldn’t 
think of how to settle ’em. 


2 ELL, in the meantime, both the int’rested parties 
sent word to me that there was only one way to fix 
things, an’ that was to hold a fight. They had decided to 
fight, an’ nothin’ would do but a fight. That had me some 
scared, I can tell you. You see it meant that they woulkl 
fight a duel with knives, an’ the winner would get the girl. 
That meant one of them would be killed, sure, an’ then. it 
meant that there might be other Indians killed, ’cause the 
braves of the two tribes would probably have a scrap 
of their own after the chiefs’ affair was over. So I sat 
up ’most the night thinkin’ on it, an’ at last I ’membered 
Austin’s dude stuff, an’ wondered if I divided it between 
the two chiefs would they be satisfied, an’ not fight. An’ so 
I hauled out the boxes to see just what I had, an’ then I 
came across somethin’ that made me glad, an’ I went to bed 
an’ slept happy. ; 
“In the middle of the afternoon of the next day, both the 
chiefs came to the flat in front of my tradin’ shop, with their 
braves taggin’ along behind. Leapin’ Frog got there first, an’ 
I almost exploded when I sawhim. He had the high hat tied 
on top of his feathered head-dress. Then he had put the 
shirt on first with the swaller-tail coat over it, the right way. 
The funny thing about it was that the stiff part of the shirt 
had come loose, an’ curled up out in front lookin’ somethin’ 
fierce. An’ then there was his legs. Bein’ that he was dolled 
up for a fight, he’d left them bare, an’ the sight of his brown 
legs below that dress-suit thingy-me-bob was awful funny. 
An’ I caught sight of the ties, too. He had them tied on 
around his ankles, with the ends trailin’ out behind real 
artistic. 

“Then Chief Starvin’ Rabbit showed up, an’ I came near 
passin’ out in my misery of keepin’ a straight face. He had 
done away with the customary feathered head rig, an’ wore 

(Concluded on page 53) 
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Blue Arrow leaped on the back of the man who had grappled with Lachlan and clutched his throat 


Barking Water Hunts 


olf 


By Constance Lindsay Skinner 


SMALL tent village lay on the Hank of Wood River, 
just east of the Missouri line. The tents belonged 
to William Clark, and the men who were to 
accompany him and Meriwether Lewis to the 

Pacific. The expedition was waiting here now while certain 
diplomatic formalities took place in St. Louis between the 
American and French dignitaries. Lewis had gone to the 
Missouri capital to be present at the official transfer of the 
vast Louisiana Territory to the United States. While that 
somewhat involved business was being concluded, the campers 
at Wood River were more or less marking time. 

To a “natural-born” idler like Barking Water, these were 
perfect days. But Silent Scot and his cousin, Lachlan Douglas, 
were very impatient. Runner-on-the-Wind, true Indian 
that he was, could be perfectly happy lying on his back for 
weeks together, and merely getting up at intervals to eat. 

“Silent got sore head, like bear when no too good hunter 
hit him. No kill him. On’y make mad,” he remarked, with 
his characteristic sly annoying smile. When not on the 
hunting trail or the warpath, Tuleko’s favorite sport was teas- 
ing Andy MacPhail. Andy scowled darkly at him; but, for the 
moment, said nothing. He looked over the group in the tent. 
Blue Arrow lolled in the same position as the Runner, with the 
same contented indolence, the deep-set black eyes in his 
scarred face staring at nothing. Andy’s frowning look went 
past him to the far corner of the tent, from which rumblings 
issued. As was his habit, Wewoca was sleeping with his large 
mouth wide open. Only Lachlan sat erect, like Silent Scot, 
looking keenly alive and impatient for action. 

“Silent ’n Laklan lie down, sleep,” Tuleko suggested. 

“T’m no thinkin’ o’ sleepin’,” Andy informed him coldly. 

“Nor me,” said Lachlan. 

“White man t’ink too much. 
Runner’s black eyes glittered mischievously. 
long unfriendly stare. Tuleko grinned. 

“The worst is, there’s nothin’ to do!” Lachlan said. 

‘‘T’Il find somethin’ !”’ Andy replied, in a tone that threatened 
fate. 

“Better no,” said Tuleko. ‘‘ When Silent get like t’at—make 
fuss—go do somet’ing—he al’ays do fool t’ings.” 

“What’s that?” Andy barked at him. 

“Uh-huh. Mebbe Silent go catch Jeff’son or Wash’ton, 
tie him on horse ‘n bring home for prison. Like Silent do wit’ 


Make head ache.” The 
Andy gave hima 
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Captain Clark. Tee-hee.” He giggled. This was an unkind 
allusion to past history; when the boys, on their way through 
Kentucky, had met, and seized, Captain Clark and tied him on 
a horse and brought him into his own fort at Louisville, be- 
cause they mistook him for the renegade, Wiliam Girty. 

“That’s not funny any longer,” Andy told him, with heavy 
dignity. 

“Tee-hee.” 

Andy glared at Tuleko fiercely, then turned his shoulder on 
him. There was nothing to be done with the Runner when he 
was in this mood. The silence that followed was ripped by a 
long loud guttural snore from Wewoca. Now, even men 
whose minds are at ease, have been known to become re- 
bellious on hearing the unmusical sounds that betoken a too 
satisfied slumber. To Silent Scot and Lachlan, in their 
irritable state, the loud peace of Barking Water was unen- 
durable. 

“See here,” said Andy, drawing his brows together, “’tis 
not so sure about Wewoca goin’ to the Pacific, even if he has 
proved he’s a wonderful cook. Cap’n Clark was talkin’ about 
him yesterday. He says he’s doubtin’ if Barkin’ Water ever 
hunted anythin’ wilder than garlic.” 

Lachlan nodded solemnly. 

“Ay. I heard him. Still, ye mustn’t think, Andy, that 
Barkin’ Water is useless, because he’s fond o’ snorin’. He’s a 
good sound lad—is Barkin’ Water.” 

““Good soun’ lad. Good soun’ loud,” Tuleko put in, allud- 
ing to the snores from the corner. He supposed Lachlan also 
was talking about them. 

“Oh! Will ye be quiet!” Andy snapped at him. “Lachlan, 
Wewoca’s got to get out an’ do some huntin’. There’s no 
gettin’ over it. The only way for him to make Cap’n Clark 
feel satisfied to take him all the long trail to the Pacific is for 
Wewoca to come into camp wi’ a back load o’ meat.” 

“Ay. ’Twould seem so.” 

With that, they pulled the sleeper back out of the king- 
dom of dreams. It took a good deal of pulling, and some 
shaking. At last the dusky Seminole raised his kinky 
head, ceased yawning and blinking, and gave them all his 
attention. 

“Start Pacific?” he inquired amiably. 

“Never mind yer hat!” Andy said shortly. 
startin’ for the Pacific to-day.” 


“T get hat.” 
“Ye’re not 


“Silent wake you up coz Silent not like hear snore. Make 
Silent ver’ jealous,”’ was Tuleko’s malicious contribution. 

“Runner, ye'll keep quiet from now on, or I'll scalp ye!” 
Andy was angry. 

“‘Tee-hee!”’ That little breathy titter of Tuleko’s had never 
sounded more irritatingly on Silent Scot’s ears than at that 
moment. He made a masterly effort, and controlled his temper. 

“Ye was snortin’ like a herd o’ buffalo drinkin’ up the 
Missouri,”’ Lachlan said to Wewoca. 

Wewoca shook his head, positively. 

“Not like buffalo. Like wolf,” he asserted. ‘“‘ Wewoca 
dream bout wolf. Ver’ big black wolf; gray nose, paws, tail. 
Ver’ big, black, gray wolf. Wewoca hunt t’at big, black, gray 
wolf. Wolf run ver’ scare. T’at what make big snort—t’at 
scare wolf snort, he scare so bad!” 

“Well, I’m glad to hear ye was dreamin’ o’ hunting. For 
that’s the verra thing we was talkin’ about while yer snores 
was thunderin’ to right an’ left,” Andy remarked. “‘Ye’d best 
tell him the rest o’ it.” 


O LACHLAN explained to Barking Water, in the Creek 
tongue, why he was obliged to go out hunting and to re- 
turn with a heavy load of meat on his back. 

“But there is now much meat in camp,”’ Wewoca protested. 
“There is deer, and buffalo, and also wolf. There are also 
many pounds of the jerked beef which was prepared in the 
autumn. You, perhaps, do not know these things; because 
you are never in the tent where the food is kept. But I am 
the Supreme Food Chief, and I know all about this meat. The 
fierce dog, who is tied in the tent to guard the meat at night, 
is now a great friend of mine. He will not bite you, 
if you are with me. So come, now; and I will take you 
to the food tent. You will see all this meat. Then you will 
not wish me to be so foolish as to crawl about alone all day 
in the snow for nothing.” 

This was surely a reasonable line of argument, but Lachlan 
remained unconvinced. He translated Barking Water’s words 
to Andy; and Andy also failed to be impressed by 
their logic. The truth was that, having nothing to do 
themselves, they were working off their impatience and irrita- 
tion on peor Wewoca. He had been too comfortable. His 
snores had affronted them! They would drive him out into the 
cold wilderness to hunt. What Clark had said was really only 
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the semblance of an excuse for their action. Clark would not 
have equipped Wewoca and brought him to Wood River if he 
had not already resolved to take him the rest of the way. 

“Now, not another word out o’ ye,” Lachlan said firmly. 
“Ve get out an’ hunt. To help ye keep from losin’ yersel’, 
ye’d best take that dog ye say lives in the food tent an’ is such a 
grand friend to ye.” 


TILL dolcful, though somewhat heartened by permission to 
take the dog, Barking Water wandered off to the food tent. 
With sad cyes he surveyed the many pounds of fresh and jerked 
meat. He sat down beside the chained dog and patted it 
absently, while he mused on the discomforts ahead of him. 
Outside, on his way here, he had observed the sky. Undoubt- 
edly, more snow would fall shortly. He groaned. Presently 
he felt the fur under his hand stand up like bristles. The 
dog growled ferociously. A moment later Blue Arrow’s 
voice called, asking if the dog were safely tied. 

“‘Yes.. But his chain is long so that he can reach to the door. 
I will come out and bring youin. Then he will not bite you.” 

The huge animal remained uneasy even after Wewoca had 
brought Blue Arrow in, but made no attack. 

“How foolish to force me to hunt when there is already 
too much meat!” Barking Water complained. 

“You should not have snored,”’ said Blue Arrow. He 
stared at the dog. ‘You were not dreaming of a wolf. You 
dreamed of this dog. No one ever saw such a wolf as you 
described.” 

Wewoca studied the dog. 

“True,” he admitted. ‘‘ This dog is exactly like the wolf of 
my dreams.” 

“Then I advise you to take the dog a few miles from camp, 
shoot him and skin him, and bury the skin, and bring the meat 
home, and say you shot a wolf. Because that is the only way 
you can kill any game. You are not a hunter. You shut your 
eyes when the gun goes off.” 

“‘T am not offended at what you say, Blue Arrow. Because 
I have seen very unintelligent men shoot deer with their eyes 
open, and kill them. But their cooking was without flavor. 
Therefore, I was too wise to admire them, or to desire to be 
like them. Truly, it is necessary that there should be certain 
unintelligent men to shoot deer and bring meat. But to give 
happiness is better than to kill deer. And the man who gives 
happiness is the intelligent Food Chief who knows how to use 
garlic and sage.” 

“Ugh!” Blue Arrow grunted. ‘That may be true; but it 
does not help you now. Will you kill the dog, as I suggest? 
Otherwise, you will not return with wolf meat.” 

“Tt is an idea.” Barking Water surveyed the bristling 
animal thoughtfully. ‘His name is Wolf,” he remarked 
presently. 

“He is much fiercer than any wolf I ever saw,” said Blue 
\rrow. ‘The wolf is a coward and runs away. But not this 
dog. Now that I have done all I can to help you, I will go 
back to the tent.” He went out. 

“The intelligent man thinks of everything before he acts,” 
Wewoca remarked aloud. He sat and pondered. ‘Time 
went by unnoticed by the deep-thinker in the food tent. At 
last he shoved away the dog, which was crouched against his 
legs, gave it a parting pat, and ambled off in the direction of 
the cook tent. At this hour the kitchen was deserted. We- 
woca looked over the supplies in the tent and also those which 
hung on racks in the frosty air directly outside. Here, too, was 
food for several days. He remarked on the fact, with a gloomy 
air, to one of the cooks, who came up dragging a load of 
firewood. 

“Not go food tent two days,” he said. 

“No,” the man answered, “and, when we need more meat, 
you’ve got to fetch it! I’m scared of that dog!” 

‘Ver’ bad dog,” Wewoca agreed. ‘Name Wolf.” 

“He acts like it. He almost ripped my leggings off me the 
last time I went in there!” 

Barking Water courteously promised to save the lives of the 
kitchen staff whenever more meat was required, and departed. 
He did not tell the man that he was going hunting. A plan was 
forming in his mind; and it was not his habit to betray the 
workings of his superior intelligence. If the plan matured 
without a hitch, he would become a good hunter. Clark 
would respect him, and wolves would tremble at his name. 

Sut he would say nothing about it in advance. The spirits, 
who were always attending to his needs, did not approve of 
talkative men. 

He returned to the meat tent and sat down by the dog, to 
do some more thinking. 

“Wolf,” he said, “‘no one can deny that Blue Arrow has said 
a wise thing. So, it may be that, of us two, only one will go to 
the Pacific; and that one will not be you. There is much 
thinking to be done about that. Had I been a fool instead of a 
thinking man, I would now be far out in the cold lonely 
wilderness. The foolish man is always rushing about at the 
suggestion of others. The world is covered with his tracks, 
leading nowhere! But the thoughts of the intelligent man 
carry him farther than snowshoes.” He continued to think. 

It was mid-afternoon when, at last, Barking Water shoul- 
dered his rifle, put on his snowshoes, and set his face toward 
the unknown wild. Big flakes were falling. 

As the horn sounded for supper, visitors arrived in camp. 
Silent Scot, Lachlan, Blue Arrow and Runner-on-the-Wind, 
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hastening towards the dining tent, saw Clark enthusiastically 
greeting a tall, white-haired man and his two companions. 

““Who’s yon man, I’m wonderin’?”’ Andy said. 

‘“’Tis an important man,” Lachlan answered. 

“Ay. Ye can tell that by the way Clark’s behavin’ to 
him.” 

“Well, we can’t go nosin’ in there. The quickest place to 
find out is at supper. He’ll be bringin’ him along to eat.” 

““Mebbe Jeff’son?” Tuleko suggested. 

They had seated themselves, in their usual places not far 
from Clark’s, when the visitors entered. Clark was beaming. 

“‘Boys,”’ he cried, “‘some of you recognize this man. To the 
rest of you I say, you'll win no greater honor all your days than 
to meet him. Colonel Daniel Boone!” 

“T was sure I’d seen him afore; but the white hair put me 
off,” Andy whispered, under cover of the shouting. 

“Now, Colonel,” Clark said, when the noise had died down, 
“‘T’ll have the pleasure of seeing you eat such a supper as you 
never put in your mouth before. I’ve got the greatest cook in 
the world, bar none. He’s a Seminole, part negro, and his 
name is Wewoca—which means Barking Water.” 

“Three cheers for Barking Water!’ some one shouted. 
They were given lustily. 

Andy and Lachlan looked at each other in consternation. 

“‘This is not so good,”’ Andy whispered. 

“Tis noi!” Lachlan agreed. 

“‘Tee-hee,” said Tuleko. Andy glowered at him. 

“Wal, William,” Boone drawled, “T’ll tell yer the facts 
about this sudden visitation I’m makin’ yer. I come ter git a 
feed. A month ago a feller come to La Charette over in 
Mizzoura, whar I’m livin’ out my old age. He'd been in 
Louisville recent. An’ he couldn’t talk about another thing 
than this here Barkin’ Water an’ his cookin’. I lost my 
appetite jes’ listenin’ to him. Nothin’ over in Mizzoura’s 
had any flavor in my mouth sence. So, I up and broke 
trail fer yer camp, jes’ ter taste the milk an’ honey out 0’ 
Canaan which this Seminole boy perdooces. Now, fetch it 
along, an’ set it afore me. I’ve been all day on the trail 
an’ I’m ready fer somethin’ tasty.” 

“Good!” Clark cried. “You'll have it. Ah!” He saw 
the kitchen men coming in with pots. “Here enters the 
savory stew!” 

“Whar did you git this here Barkin’ Water, that’s sech 
a wonder of a cook every stomach on the frontier is christened 
for him?” Boone asked. 

‘“‘Wewoca was brought to mé by—but see here, Dan’l, you 
must know the lads? Silent Scot MacPhail and Runner-on- 
the-Wind, and Lachlan Douglas?” 

‘“‘Sartain, I know Silent an’ the Runner; though ’tis long 
sence we met. Lachlan’s Andy’s cousin, ain’t he? Never met 
him. But I'll say Silent was livin’ up ter his great repytation 
when he fetched in that black Creek cook. Barkin’ Water. 
His name sounds like a dog takin’ a bath.” 

Clark beckoned to Andy and Lachlan. 

“That's right,” said Boone, smiling. ‘Call them smart 
lads up here, so I kin shake their hands in gratitood for the 
feed they’re responsible fer givin’ me.” 


NDY and Lachlan came forward 
at a slow-footed pace. Blue 
Arrow, whose habit was to follow 
Lachlan like a silent shadow, came, 
too. He felt anxious because he saw 
that Lachlan was worried, and did not 
know why. Tuleko knew why. More, 
he could see into the future. His 
eyes shone prophetically and his face 
wore a grin from ear to ear, as he 
stepped along in Andy’s wake. 
“Wal, wal, Andy MacPhail.” 
Boone grasped Andy’s hand warmly. 
“T always said Silent Scot was the 
smartest lad on the border. An’ with 
all the dignity of a jedge.” It was 
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true that Andy was looking almost abnormally dignified. Had 
Boone and Clark known him better, that air of proud and un- 
assailable worth would have been enough to warn them that 
something was wrong! 

“I’m verra pleased to see ye, 
lie with all the earnestness he could muster. 
Lachlan and Blue Arrow. 

‘An’ thar’s the Runner, with a flashin’ grin on him like the 
blade of a tomyhawk! I never seen a happier-lookin’ man.” 

“Tee-hee! Boone come. Ver’ good joke. Make fun for 
Runner,” Tuleko gurgled. Boone laughed. 

“Wal, you’re the first redskin ever thought old Dan’l 
Boone was a joke! I’m glad clear through ter git sech a good 
welcome from all o’ yer. As fer Andy an’ Lachlan, that have 
give me the chance ter eat Wewoca’s cookin’, wal, I’d sound so 
plumb wasteful if I started tellin’ °em my admiration!’”’—he 
broke off with a laugh. ‘“‘ Let’s eat.” 


” said Andy, telling his polite 
He introduced 


HE men from the cook tent set the pots down, and the 
hungry crew made a rush for them. 

“Hold off, boys!” Clark called out. ‘Wait till our guest 
has had his first taste.” He filled a dish with chunks of meat 
and gravy, and set it before Boone. As the liquid poured from 
the ladle, it frothed. Clark peered at it. ‘“Here’s something 
brand new in your honor, Colonel. I never saw this kind of 
gravy before. But I can promise you, it’ll be wonderful.” 

“Looks like yellow cheese was beaten up in it; only cheese 
wouldn’t froth. Might be eggs whipped in,’’ Boone com- 
mented interestedly. He stirred it with the wooden spoon 
which Clark handed him. “Look at that! The more you beat 

(Continued on page 81) 





















































For a moment it 
seemed that Wolf was 
making a friend 
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PART UI 
A synopsis will be found on page 72 


T WAS a fair, calm morning, the sun gilding the bluffs, 
the flats, with their rich bottom-lands, showing green 
and fertile. ‘Dobe Falls Creek ran into Bent’s Creek, 
which was the South Fork of the Cimarron, close to 

the location of the trading-post. There were trees along the 
banks, wild flowers grew in profusion. White-petaled, silken 
poppies, wild geranium, painters’ brush and shooting-stars, 
golden lilies that hung in clusters, dwarf sunflowers and, in 
marshy places, the little lady-slipper orchids. In the gulches 
dark-blue lupines towered and it was these that the girl had 
gone to gather. 

Pete led the way back of the corral, across the hard ground 
and turned off into a little ravine. There Beaver Bill dis- 
mounted, motioning Jerry to stay back. His keen and prac- 
tised eyes had picked up the trail of bent stems. Pete had 
done his share, although he still followed the sign and smell 
unerringly. The banks of the gulch were fairly high and 
thickly set with brush. This was a different soil and climate 
from Dodge City’s sun-baked plains. 

The old scout’s buckskin pony followed his master, the 
reins on the saddle-horn. Beaver Bill carried his rifle. There 
were saddle-bags on the horse, but the equipment was light. 
Lyman lived as he rode. He went along with his head bent, 
his body almost double, missing nothing. Jerry tried to see 
what he saw, but Lyman went too fast for him to distinguish 
any trace. Then Beaver Bill halted by a great clump of 
lupines, their tall stems, with their palmate leaves, higher 
than his head as he stood erect. 

“Don’t come too close,” he warned Jerry, and Jerry halted, 
slid out of the saddle and, at the scout’s request. called Pete 
in. The dog had lost the ground trail and was questing 
here and there at fault 

He obeyed instantly and Beaver Bill gave nod of approval. 

**Dorg’s got sense outside of his nose,”’ he said. ‘ He w’udn’t 
do much harm but I don’t want to miss anything. Here’s 
where she picked the flowers, cut ’em, ruther. An’ here’s the 
knife she cut ’em with. Mebbe she dropped it or—mebbe—” 
he ‘broke off, scanning the ground closely again, going on 
ahead, returning, still silent, to scrutinize Jerry closely. 

“How’d you happen to come to Dodge City?”’ he asked. 
Jerry told him briefly and Beaver Bill nodded gravely. 

““You’re well set up, son,” he said. “You seem to hev’ a 
good head on yore shoulders an’ I reckon you’re game. I’ve 
seen some things thet don’t look over good to me. I'll show 
‘em to you. The main p’int, right now, is this. If I’m right, 
or if I’m wrong, fer thet matter, I don’t want the hull post 
troopin’ over this way. Thar’s some thar thet kin foller 
this trail but they ain’t as used to the game as [ am. It’s 
bin my bis’ness to read sign fer years, my scelp’s depended 
on it.- What’s more the sign ain't goin’ to be overly good, 


easy trompled 
an’ sp’iled. 
They’re li’ble to 
ride all over it, 
first thing. 

‘*If you go 
back, or send the 
dorg back, they'll 
come kilootin’. 
Of course they’re 
worried. We said 
we'd holler. 
They'll wait er 
while. Onless I’m 
mighty mistaken, 
I kin do the gal 
more good trailin’ 
alone. Looks like 
I'd hev’ to take 
you erlong, son, 
an’ the dorg, too. 
Ile minds you 
but we may hev’ 
to muzzle him. 
Time enough fer 
thet. What’s got 
to be done must 
be without a 
fracas. I know 
what Quanah’s 
up to an’ I’ve 
seen some things 
I don’t like. 
But thar ain't 
sense in provokin’ 





F f trubble. Thing 

"or ad few . ~ 

minutes they is to find whar 

watched the scene the gal is an’ git 
her back, quicl 






as we kin. Force ain’t allu 
the best way. 1 know 
Injun ways better’n enny 
one at the post. Go in a 
bunch, with them all hot fer vengeanc« 
an’ I might not hev’ the chance to use 
my knowledge. They might overrule 
me an’ go ahead their own way an’ thet 
is likely to be bad fer the gal. What 
I want is a start, more the better. 
May seem like pore policy to you but I know what I’m doin’. 
Slow go, is sure go, oftener 'n not.”’ 


ERRY nodded in turn. He felt full confidence in the 

skill and the plans of Beaver Bill. There was wisdom in 
his bronzed, bearded and wrinkled face, in the deep-seated 
eyes, where the lower lids were straight lines, the upper puck- 
ered, lifting in the center so that the orbs looked out through 
a triangle. 

“You said Injuns,”’ he said. 
erway?” 

“Looks like it—an’ then it don’t. 
Injun scout—pickin’ her up ier hostage, but I ain’t sure. 
‘Thar’s prints of two sets of hoofs an’ one of them hawsses is 
unshod. Now—what is it? 

“T was thinkin’ it might be Carey,” said Jerry. “They 
drove him out of the post fer tormentin’ my dorg an’ then 
He said he'd git even.” 

Son, I w'udn’t wonder but what you'd 
On’y don't 


“You think Injuns took her 


Might hev’ bin a lone 


tryin’ to kiss her. 

“Kiowa Carey? 
hit it. Tell me all erbout it fast as you kin. 
leave anything out.” 

Jerry tried not to, tried to be plain and lose no time. 

“T reckon you’ve erbout hit it, son. It ’ud’be jest the sort 
of thing a renegade like him ‘ud do. Now, he ain’t prowlin’ 
around anywheres close to the post after what they said to 
him, if he’s erlone. An’ thar’s the Injun pony. He’d bring 
two hawsses, knowin’ erbout her pickin’ flowers of a mornin’. 
It’s my guess thet he’s in with one of these bands thet air 
comin’ in to pow-wow with Quanah, who’s way down south 
right now, tryin’ to amalgamate the tribes an’ start a risin’. 
I’ve seen sign of Injun travel here an’ there lately. None of 
‘em big enough to tackle the post, mebbe not ripe enough fer 
the job, waitin’ to see what big thing Quanah’s got in mind, 
first. Thet’s the way they work. They'll take news to 
Quanah of this post bein’ started up. No doubt of thet. 
He was bound to hear of it, sooner or later. I told the men 
thet at Dodge City before they started out.” Jimmy remem- 
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bered what he had heard through the floor-board in the 
loft. But they took the risks. 

“This outfit I think Carey is with, may be Arapahoe or it 
may be Kiowa. His woman came from the Kiowas an’ 
some of ’em ain’t over an’ erbove friendly to him ercourt of 
thet, but thet w’ud be mos’ly the squaw’s own folks. The 
young bucks w’udn’t bother erbout it much, speshully on th’ 
war-trail, which this practically is. If he c’ud take the gal 
in to them as a sort of hostage, it ud put him right with ’em. 
They might take her down to Quanah. Carey might want 
her for himself but I don’t think they’d stand fer it. Quanah 
wudn’t. TI don’t believe she’s bin harmed, so fer, if we’re 
figgerin’ right. Up to us to git her erway. 

“If it’s jest Carey, Lucy Lyman here—” he patted the 
long barrel of his rifle—‘‘will settle thet matter. Otherwise, 
we'll use strategy. An’ we'll be movin’. Mebbe we’ve a long 
trail to foller. Now, git on yore hawss. You had breakfast?’ 

Jerry shook his head. 

**Chew on this. I made it myse’f.”’ 

He gave Jerry some strips of “ jerky”’ buffalo meat from his 
saddle-bag, dried hard in the sun but succulent and nutritive. 
The buckskin pony started at a walk that broke into a lope. 
Jerry followed on the roan, Pete bringing up the rear. Jerry 
marveled how Beaver Bill, eyes always on the ground, fol- 
lowed the trail. They left one of their own that the rescue 
party from the post would ultimately follow, but he doubted 
whether they would match their speed. He did not doubt 
at all that Beaver Bill knew what he was doing as he had 
said. It was impossible to associate conceit with the old trap- 
per. There was a simplicity about him that was convincing 
as to his sheer honesty of purpose as well as his capacity. 

Jerry was developing in mind as well as body. He no 
longer merely accepted things, he considered them, thought 
them out. He could see that, if Beaver Bill was right, and 
the scout was in a position to know and judge more accurately 
than anyone else—that any attempt at force might not only 
place the girl in dire and immediate peril but would surely 
precipitate an attack on the post. 


It’s good ve rqui. 


F THE scout had not accepted him at the full rating of a 

man he at least accredited him with suthcient manhood 
to take him along as a companion, even though this was 
determined in a measure by Lyman’s resolve to get a suthicient 

tart to try out his own measures for rescuing Milly, and 

therefore did not wish to risk a general alarm by having 
Jerry return to camp. He resolved to conduct himself care 
fully, feeling that he was serving a worthwhile apprenticeship 
under an able master. 

The thrill of it all, going on scout with such a man as 
Beaver Bill, on such an errand, the part that Pete had played 
in picking up the beginning of the trail, the knight-errantry 
of the expedition, tingled in his veins, though the term 
“knight-errantry” was beyond his ken. But he had the 
spirit of it; he was going to help rescue Milly, and Beaver 
Bill had said that he might again have use for Pete, and 
Pete was his dog whom he had trained. Here was real ad- 
venture beyond any of his flights of fancy dreamed when he 
was drudging at Dodge City. 

He asked no questions, sensing that he would win approval 
from the scout with silence, determined to make good. 

They rode steadily through the long grass and came to a 
little creek which Beaver Bill carefully inspected before they 
rode down the bed of it for quite a distance, circling back on 
the plain to pick up the trail again, which the scout did with 
ease. 

“Carey’s sign was faint fer quite a spell back,’’ he said 
“T nigh lost it once thar on thet bare ground. It'll likely 
hold ’em up an’ our wadin’ the crick “ll delay ’em some more. 
Seems strange, mebbe, to fool friends, but if we kin git the gal 
back peaceably, so much the better. ‘The post is in fer trubble 
some time an’ I’m feared some of these hunters an’ skinners 
ll lose their scelps before thet happens, but there’s no sense 
in proddin’ bees so long’s they’re quiet, an’ things may happen 
to change Quanah’s mind. I met a cavalry patrol an’ give 
’em some informashun they may act on, or they may not. 
It ain’t easy to give a yeller-leg officer a tip. They’ve got a 
noshun they must know more erbout Injun ways than a man 
who’s lived here most of his life. But they may take some 
notice of it an’ give Quanah a tip thet they know what he’s 
up to. 

“We kin make time fer a spell. The sign’s plain agen.” 

Jerry could see nothing of it. Pete was baffled by the 
mounting of the girl and the loss of her scent, but every now 
and then he seemed to catch it on bushes and pressed on 
eagerly, though Jerry never let him roam far. He was proud 
of the way in which Pete obeyed him and they rode fast 
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across a wide swale, going south and east, halting at last on 
a low ridge where Beaver Bill, his eyes shaded, surveyed the 
horizon long and earnestly. 

“We'll wind the hawsses a while,” he said. ‘No tellin’ 
how fur we may hev’ to travel. I’m hopin’ they ain’t struck 
their tepees. You see, they ain’t exactly on war trail. 
They'll be travelin’ in style to the pow-wow. May stay 
there fer a week—or two—an’ they’ll be on their dignity, 
set up their lodges. Probably got a medicine man erlong 
with ’em. They won’t all be young bucks. They still re- 
member the lickin’ Carson give ’em an’ they may decide to 
let well erlone. 

‘“Tt’s strange the way things work, son. Thar’s no churches 
out here in the wilderness an’ I w’udn’t call myse’f a religious 
man but you can’t trail the ranges an’ sleep under the stars 
without knowin’ there’s a God, even though you can’t under- 
stand the workin’s of His Providence. Don’t see why we 
sh’ud expect to. [ remember when I got my schoolin’, sech 
as it was, I was never much of a hand fer arithmetic. 1 cud 
add an’ multiply, divide an’ subtract but, when it come to 
what they called problems, they was plumb beyond my 
comprehension. Seemed like my mind ‘ud go up agen a blank 
wall. An’ if I c’udn’ tackle ‘hem, why sh’ud I expect to 
sabe the ways of the Almighty? 

““Some folks allow to an’ of course they’re eddicated beyond 
my limits, but the wisest of men kin be on’y like a child to 
Him. 

“Tt don’t seem jest right sometimes the way things go on. 
I kin sabe the way the Injuns feel erbout us takin’ their land 
an’ killin’ off their game, but He’s got it all figgered out. 
They’re savages, to us, an’ they fight each other, same as 
the white folks do. We’ve jest bin killin’ each other off in 
this country, to set the black man free, they say. Mebbe, 
some day, men’ll live in peace tergether but it’s got ter 
work out. It seems a terribul waste to kill off all the buff’ler 
fer their hides an’ waste the meat. I’ve allus allowed to kill 
game jest fer my own needs. When the game’s all gone the 
Injuns’ll hev’ to perish or we’ll hev to feed ’em. Mebbe we'll 
take as much interest then in the red man as we do the 
black. 

“They claim the buffaler was give °em by God—Manitou, 
they call Him—same as the eastern Injuns, like the Chippewas, 
figger He give ’em the corn. They’ve got their religion. If 
we all git to believin’ in a God, an’ the same God, we'll be 
on the way to understandin’ each other an’ sharin’ things in 
common. Don’t you ever fergit there’s a God, son. He’s 
watchin’ out fer us all.” 


T WAS a sermon, of a sort, Jerry supposed, but it didn’t 
sound like one, imbued though the simple talk was with 
reverence and sincerity. He-made no answer. It did not 
seem necessary. 
“Whenever you run up agen somethin’ you can’t under- 
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Dust rose under them as they pounded along down the ancient trail 


stand, don’t let it worry you 
none. You can’t bridge the 
ocean with one plank. An’ 
if things seem hard figger it’s 
a try-out. Every time you 
git the best of yorese’f, you’re 
thet much stronger. I know 
thet. You lead a clean life, 
lad, an’ you'll be happy. It 
ain’t necessary to be pros- 
perous. God didn’t make 
money. Thar’s other things. 
Thar’s one thing I do know 
an’ thet is, if you’re unselfish 
you'll be content whether 
you’re well or sick, full or 
hungry. Men like Carey don’t 
last long, you'll find, before 
they git their evenin’s. 

“Now we'll git erlong. I 
never did hold with the idee 
thet we sh’ud set back an’ let 
God do it. He give us what 
measure of brains we hev’ an’ 
he made us fer action. I 
reckon it’s all right to pray to 
Him fer help but He don’t 
want you to lay down on the 
job. 

“We're makin’ fer those 
bluffs, way the sign runs. 
When we git thar we may see 
what I expect. None of the 
hunters over thet way but 
thar may be Injuns. I'll fix 
a muzzle fer yore dorg when 
we reach the foot of the 
bluffs. ‘Thar might be other 
dorgs in their camp though it 
ain’t likely. But, if they’ve 
got their lodges up, the gal’ll 
be in one of ’em an’ yore 
dorg kin smell her out, though 
we may hev’ to wait fer night- 
fall. 

“‘They’re bound to make a village somewhere an’ send in 
a messenger to Quanah to announce ’em. Use a lot of 
ceremony between tribes. I’m sure they ain’t Comanches. 
They’re all down with Quanah to’ards the Rio Grande.” 





Peed 


EFORE they went on, Beaver Bill looked for sign of 

the men coming from the post, but the rolling country 
hid it, if there was any. Jerry figured that he hoped they 
had not been able to follow the trail, or had lost it. If not, 
and there was delay at the bluffs, the scout might have a 
hard time holding them back from attack. In that case 
Milly might be killed by her captors as soon as the fight 
began, or even before it. 

“Carey knows he’s sort 
of proscribed, south of 
the Arkansaw,” said Ly- 
man. “Thar’s some of 
the hunters don’t know 
erbout his trubble at the 
post, but they w'udn’t 
stand fer him havin’ the 
gal erlong. An’, as I said, 
thar ain’t any hunters this 
way. I was near here 
yestiddy an’ I’d hev’ heard their 
guns. He’s makin’ out to jine up 
with the Injuns, sure. He kin talk 
their lingo, an’ he ain’t the first rene- 
gade white man they’ve used fer 
their own purposes, though they 
ain’t any use fer his sort outside of 
thet.” 

They rode on fast under the moun- 
ting sun, straight towards the bluffs. 
The seemingly level plain was often 
broken up by arroyos, dry beds of 
storm waters and here Jerry could 
plainly see the hoofmarks in the 
sandy soil before Beaver Bill pointed - 
them out to him. 

“Carey ain't sparin’ the hawsses 
none,” said the scout. “I figger he 
got the unshod pony from the tribe an’ he wants to git back 
soon as he kin, mebbe becos he sabe’s they’re apt to move, 
but more likely jest to play safe. Figgers on makin’ a big 
hit with ’em, bringin’ in the gal. If we don’t git her back 
they'll take her to Quanah. He’d likely put her in his lodge. 
She’d be safer with them than with Carey, come right down 
to it. I’ve known of more than one young gal they’ve treated 
well enough. It ain’t as if she was a grown woman.” 

Jerry saw that Beaver Bill was trying to reassure him. And 
he tried to accept it that way. 

Their shadows had shortened to noon measure and begun 
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to lengthen again before they reached the foot of the blufis. 
Here there was a spring and trees and they dismounted, to 
ease the girths, let the horses drink, and make a hasty meal 
themselves. Beaver Bill busied himself with a whang of 
leather from his saddle cantle, making a muzzle for Pete that 
Jerry adjusted while Pete looked at him inquiringly, but 
made no fuss. 

“Thet’s a good dorg, son,”’ said the scout. ‘An’ a good 
dorg is worth havin’. If humans was more like ’em it ’ud 
help a heap. They ain’t selfish an’ they stick through every- 
thing. Don’t bear grudges. I'll make a leash fer him. We'll 
hev’ to leave the horses somewheres handy an’ go on foot, 
after a bit.” He patted Pete’s head and Pete wagged his 
tail in acknowledgment of friendship. 


EAVER BILL knew the country well. They followed 

the sign to where it led through a sort of pass between 

two of the bluffs, and there they abandoned it for higher 
ground, winding up an old trail to the summit. 

Manzanita grew there and they left the horses. 

“Don’t you go to firin’ off thet gun promisc’us, son,” said 
Lyman as Jerry hitched at his belt. 

“T’ve got no loads fer it.” 

“Jest as well.” The scout chuckled. “I’ve seen a heap of 
trubble started by prematoor shootin’,” he said. ‘Sometimes 
a gun is best as an ornymint.” But he carefully inspected his 
own weapons, put a fresh charge in his long rifle. 

Jerry held the muzzled, somewhat puzzled, Pete in leash. 
A hundred feet from the edge of the bluffs, Beaver Bill held 
up his -hand for silence. Up from the plains below came 
the thump-thump of an Indian drum, the sound of shrill 
voices. 

Hi-yah—hi-yah! | Heyah, hiyah, heyah! 

“Shows they’ve made up ‘heir minds, though they won’t 
let on to Quanah right erway,” said the scout. “They’re 
fer war. If they’re dancin’, we’re in luck. Gal'll be in a 
lodge, an’ they’ll all be empty. Looks like God was takin’ 
a hand in this, son. Now git down on your belly an’ play 
snake.” 

The tingling in Jerry’s veins began again. His pulses beat 
fast. Here was real adventure. Beaver Bill had proven 
himself, as Jerry knew he would. Milly was down there 
and so was Kiowa Carey. Was he to go unpunished? But 
that was the scout’s affair. They crawled through masking 
bushes and looked down. At the very foot of the bluff six 
lodges were set up to form a short, wide street. They were 
hide-covered tepees, and one was much larger than the rest, 
painted with emblematic designs. 

“Medicine lodge,” whispered Beaver Bill. ‘Thar’s where 
the gal is—no question. We won’t need the dorg. An’ 
they’re Kiowas. We’ll go down the gulch. You imitate me, 
son. Goeasy. Wait till I start.” 

For a few minutes they watched the scene. There were 
between thirty and’ forty bucks, breech-clouted, naked 
otherwise, save for a fillet that bound their long hair about 
their foreheads, but smeared with ocher color paint heightened 

(Continued on page 71) 


Carey was seated on a log 
looking on at the ceremony 
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New York City 


showed a great throng of visitors how their 
programs did count in the actual mastery of 
useful handicrafts calling for great dexterity, 
and applicable to every condition in the out-of- 
doors, the farm and the home. Older people 
seeing these displays and demonstrations for the 
first time were amazed. Here was work calling 
for the closest application and real skill being 
done by boys and girls, who seemed absorbed as 
in the most exciting game. Each article made, or 
in the making, was of definite value and useful- 
ness, not merely to the players of the game, 
but in a commercial sense. Indeed, wherever 
these articles were put up for sale, they found 
ready purchasers from among the visitors, not for 
sentimental reasons, but for the intrinsic value 
in the article purchased. In the artcrafts some 
of the articles were of such great value that 
fancy prices were offered for them. The variety 
of occupations included in these junior demon- 
strations would in themselves make such an 
imposing list that few people who did not see 
such an exhibition would believe it possible. 
Scouting has reason to be proud of this entire 
development, for not only is it the oldest and 
best established of these programs, but to it 
belongs the honor of showing how practical it is 
to play, what ought to be called, The Game of 
Achievement. ‘The Scout game of “learning by 
doing” begins the moment a boy becomes a 
tenderfoot, and each step he takes in advancing 
in the program adds something in making him 





Play and Achievement 


HAT is the difference between 
work and play? 
There is in reality none. 
us think of work as something we 
do because we must, and of play as 
something we engage in because we 


Most of 


get enjoyment from it. Organized 
athletics and the hard grind of play- 
ing for honors, comes as close to 
making work out of play as anything 
we know. On the other hand, some 
programs, such as Scouting, turn 
serious things, at which many people 
work, into a game in which the 
player’s interest is the chief incentive. 
It is also usual to speak of “‘ work” 
as something of importance, and of 
“play”’ as something trivial, under- 
taken merely for amusement. This 





Pirates 
By M. McLaughlin 


The smugglers will not hide behind the hill. 


The cave has been abandoned where the Indians used to 


plot, 
The cowboys there no longer shoot to kill. 


“Improvements” are denoted by the sign which says 


“For Sale,”’ 
I fear a dreaded change has come to stay 
Where once the Jolly Roger floated boldly on the gale- 
I wish the pirates had not gone away. 


The pirates will not come again to Johnson’s open lot, 
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air. Sunshine and good air are the two hands 
that can cast out this demon. Because of over- 
crowding in our cities, it will take time, effort, 
and education to drive it out from our midst. 

The Christmas seals of the National Tuber- 
culosis Association are not merely a fine reminder 
of what has yet to be done, but the trifling cost 
at which they are sold helps financially,-and are 
a-good means of educating people to the point 
when we will be able to cast out this devil from 
our midst. 

To the readers of Boys’ Life—the out-of-doors 
boys of America—this fight with the demon in a 
modern community comes with a peculiar appeal. 
By their example alone they can be of the greatest 
help, for fresh air and deep breathing will eradicate 
this evil in a few years. 





Camps 
HE Editor had this year the opportunity of 


seeing no less than twenty camps in operation. 
The great majority of these were Scout camps, 
operated by Councils in the Eastern States, but 
the list included such notable undertakings as 
Dan Beard’s Outdoor School, and the Buck Hill 
Falls Caddy Camp, erected by the Country 
Club of that name, for the benefit 
of its boys. Both these camps use 
the Scout program in their operation 
—indeed Dan Beard’s Camp has long 
been famous for the progress its boys 
make in Scout advancement. 

Many thousand of boys were in 
each of these camps, and it was an 
impressive sight to see them, with 
their cheerful Scout smile, engaged 
in numerous Scout activities. And 
what a range these activities provide! 
Good camping, though an important 
part of the Scout’s interest and 
activities, are but a part of his train- 
inginthesecamps. We were specially 
delighted with the opportunities that 
were provided for boys to advance 
fe in Scouting, to work at merit-badge 
a8?! requirements, and to develop in all- 


The forest where we hunted has been leveled to the ground, 
The deer-skin-covered cabin is no more. 
Our gallant fortress weathered where a lime-shed now is 









round usefulness. 
The day when camping was merely 


again is unsatisfactory, for import- 
ance, whether you think of it in 
terms of money, health, culture or 
character, can be found in activities 
that come under the latter category. 
Would it not be nearer the truth to 
talk of “‘work” and “play” as just 
our attitude to the thing we do? 
We do our best work when we bring 
the spirit of play and absorption to 
it. We make the best “play” when 
we understand that there are real 
and permanent values in the game 
to which we give our best. If you 





found, 
And tools of progress clutter up the floor. 
Policemen are patrolling where our sentries made their 
stand, 
A group of well-dressed children are at play. 
The mighty march of Progress is advancing o’er the land 
I wish the pirates had not gone away. 


The pirates will come back again when everything is still, 
Whene’er the coast of reverie is clear. 

Though mocking, false reality may sneer and scorn its fil’ 
The keepers of the charm will reappear. 

Their visits may be transient but their booty will be large, 
Their strong-box holds the gems of yesterday. 

They have the priceless treasures of the ages in their 

charge 

I know the pirates cannot stay away! 





want to get a good illustration of the 

manner in which we have learned 

this lesson, all you have to do is to 

get Dad to tell you his experiences 

in the little red school house and com- 

pare them with your own, even though you are 
called upon to tackle a variety of subjects he 
never dreamed of at your age. 











Showing the Way 
"THE most interesting display at the East- 
ern States Exposition, held annually, and 
the thing that lifts the exposition into a class 
by itself, is its junior section. Here boys and 
girls, working through the program of Scouting, 
the 4-H Clubs, and the Junior Achievement Clubs, 


an interesting way of spending a 

vacation is no longer the sole re- 

quirement. Camping is becoming a 

definite part of a boy’s education. 

They are building not only his 

health and his muscle, but his spirit 
-his mind, and his character. 












Two Champions 

(GLANCING over last year’s file 

of Boys’ Lire, we notice with 
some interest that we spoke in the 
November issue of the dethroning of 
two famous champions—Jack Demp- 
sey, heavy-weight boxer, and Bill 
Tilden, tennis champion. This year 





“Prepared” for a useful citizenship. Every 
little thing in Scouting helps the boy to pile up 
information, skill, training not merely for the 
passing moment or pleasure it may give, but to 
stay with him through the years of manhood. 
And the remarkable thing is that every moment 
the Scout is doing his stuff, he is getting a real 
“kick” out of it. 


Casting Out a Devil 


HE only devil the modern community believes 
in is disease, and about this time we are re- 
minded of one in particular, which takes a steady 
toll from the lives of old and young—Tuberculosis. 
This is the white plague, that runs in the dark- 
ness, and traps the lungs cut off from the fresh 


has confirmed their fall from the 
heights, for both attempted a come- 
back, which was watched with the greatest in- 
terest. Both succeeded by sheer grit in doing, what 
seemed to many, the impossible. Up to the last 
moment of their meeting the new champions, their 
following (and they had gained immensely in popu- 
larity), felt that they would regain their crowns. 
But time had written its verdict. Dempsey bowed 
before Tunney at Chicago—Tilden went down 
fighting before René La Coste, the Frenchman, at 
Forest Hills. Each proved himself game to the 
core—with the never-say-die spirit that had made 
them such outstanding champions of their respec- 
tive fields, and by a strange twist each finds him- 
self, although dethroned, far more popular with 
the public than he was a few years ago when 
each stood so far above his rivals. 
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Activities, News and Notes of Scouting 
st 
re By James E. West 
nt 
ym 
A Telegram from Nassau County, New York.—This council’s camp is also 
a St. Louis on Long Island. It is a new camp site consisting of 6oo 
October 1, 1927. ya acres and includes some of the most valuable property owned 
Tog Storm damage here very The dedication of by the Boy Scouts. It has a natural lake in glacier formaiion 
al. severe. All of our staff er ak (Ohio) — with a lovely pine and hardwood forest. We arrived here 
st members safe. Homes of Tot it iad Bee unexpectedly and found every scout, including even the 
te several: of our execulive ler, ‘its late Bess. cook, and most of its officers, out on an all-day hike. This 
board members seriously dent. Theceremony ‘5 % regular weekly feature of the camp. The two Long 
damaged. St. Louis scouts was attended by Dr. sland camps were visited in company with Mr. Lewis B. 
right on the job. We were Geo. J. Fisher, the Gantry, a member of the National Executive Board, and of 
first to have relief station Deputy Chief Scout the Suffolk County Council. 
established and operating. Executive Siwanoy Council, New York.—This council has its camp 
St. Louis scouts de- on the edge of the Berkshire Hills, consisting of 400 acres 
livered 5,265 telegrams of mountain woodland. Only a few months ago the camp 
Friday, and 7,088 Satur- site was a wilderness. We found it improved at considerable 
day, as a service to public cost to afford facilities both for summer and winter camping. 
und Western Union. Tele- The camp has a fine nature museum and a splendid record of 
of grams have been pouring Scouting advancement. A feature of the camp is 
n. in at rate of six hundred the Scoutmaster’s Reservation which is allotted to 
S, an hour. Now operating and improved by Scoutmasters for their own 
it three First Aid Stations fellowship hikes and training. 
aS twenty-four hour service. New York City Camps.—We also visited. the new 
iT Estimate have treated over camp site for New York’s scouts, which consists 
of 10,000 acres, the largest single area owned by 


five hundred First Aid cases. Several Troops were mobil- 


? ised within an hour after storm hit St. Louis. Troop scouts. On the grounds are extensive woods with 





it 125, Grace Presbyterian Church, first to mobilise and be five lakes and around these lakes will be grouped 
3 on job, Scouts organize first two Red Cross Service Sta- various camps. The camp site is on the Ramapo 
on tions. Several hundred scouts spent Saturday delivering Hills. 
1g food to refugees. Handling all messenger service for Red Philadelphia, Pa—The Philadelphia camp is 
‘SS Cross. Reunited fifty separated families. Served coffee situated on Treasure Island on the Delaware 
and sandwiches all night Thursday. = Three hundred River, a liiile 
in scouts are engaged in helping families rearrange their way above ‘Tren- 
n homes. Entire staff very tired but still going SIFOng. TZ surely ton. — Two out- 
h have a great staff of assistants and field men, Five hundred standing features 
that impressed us 


scouts helped to clean streets and sidewalks. 
EARLE W. BEck- 
MAN, SCOUT oun 


on our visit to 
this spiendid 





Milwaukee’s scout camp- 

















a! : = «! ; . 
. [;XECUTIVE. Amc ~ ers say “Hello” to the Chief camp were, first, 
it The C , Awa te jae Scout Executive the fact that 
e Camping » o acs 
% , —s ome troops : 
d Trail ' Detroit's Armistice Day h >? pene 
: . : ; 
1- HOE 4 parade last year made this with their own 
y ae ene showing with the flags troop leadership, 
+ Chief ; ; es and that each 
ei Scout eee ay SP ey mew set up its own 
? Exec- me” oH ‘eaoeati ie camp on the sitc 
e sar ar > €. LX posite : 
utive had the ' assigned; and the 
P pleasure of visit- fact that this was 
ing during the a singing camp. 
v ummer, in com- Scout songs and 
a pany with Mr. yells rang over 
™ L. L. McDonald, the island and 
a National Di- the river at fre- 
, rector of Camp- quent intcrvals. 
% ing, no less than eighteen camps. Tt was wonderful to see the The staff: is 
" thousands of boys engaged in the variety of activities that is almost entirely made up from scouts who came up 
\ known only to scoui camps, and to watch these camps in through the ranks. 
actual operation, to learn of their plans, and to see the effort North Bergen, New Jersey.—Vhis coun il has its camp 
being made to carry out the Scout oye” where il on on a range of mountains overlooking the Delaware River. 
its finest expression—in the out-ol-doors, Tt 15 impossibk It is a wilderness camp. There were whole troops camp- 
e mene 0h apne - detated pathy i of all the campe visited and ing in Indian tepees. Great interest was shown at this 
the many things of interest in them, but we feel a summary camp in leather work, and making articles for use and 
‘ of the outstanding impressions of the camps visited will b« for the folks back home. Over $400 worth of leather was 
of interest. used in this camp alone. 





Suffolk County, 


New York.—This is a splendid camp on 
Long Island. One of the features of this camp is that it has 
both fresh water and salt water for swimming. The camp has 
a beautiful outlook over Lond Island Sound. I inspected 
the boys as well as the camp and was delighted with the 





fine showing and equipment of the scouts. 





Newark, New Jersey.—This council has a camp site of 
1,700 acres adjoinint the North Bergen Council’s camp. 
Troop units lived in various cabins and rustic shelters, slab 
covered and log finished. These two camps together 

(Concluded on page 68) 
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N THE shade of the big maple at the rear of the Warren 
garden the Bobcats were “‘in council,” seriously. 
“To sum up,” said Sprec Duclos (No. 5 of the patrol, 
and leader of the opposition), “‘he hasn’t asked to join; 
his father doesn’t want him to join; we don’t want him to 
join—that is, most of us. So I vote, ‘No.’” 

Ken McFadden, No. 4; Scriv Farther, No. 6, and Bunny 
Schuster, 7, added in succession, ‘‘Same here.” Mac Bishop, 
the A. P. L., and Monty Stuart, No. 3, were undecided. 

Just a month before, the Warrens had come over to Hope- 
wood from Hopewood Junction; and Larry had-immediately 
proceeded to organize a ‘‘duplicate” of the “‘good old Lynx 
Patrol,” under the name of the Bobcats—‘‘little brothers of 
the Lynx.’ . He had had no trouble in gathering his group of 
would-be scouts; and had quickly made good as their leader. 
But as yet several of them had not, according to Larry’s 
judgment, ‘‘quite got the idea.” 

Similarly, they had not yet quite grasped one of Larry’s 
particular qualifications for leadership—the habit of thinking 
a suggestion through before recommending it to his patrol. 
Otherwise Sprec would not so promptly have opposed Larry’s 
recommendation that they invite to join them Joe Poulos, the 
son of the Greek fruit merchant who had just come to Hope- 
wood. 

Larry now quietly proceeded to present his arguments for 
the enlisting of the new Greek boy. 

“In the first place,”’ he said, ‘‘ Joe doesn’t know what fun 
Scouting is, or he would want to join us. His father doesn’t 
know what it is, and what it could do for Joe, or he would 
want Joe to join. 

“‘ And finally,” and Larry faced the other boys with great 
earnestness, “‘get this, fellows! You don’t seem to have 
caught it yet. We aren’t scouts simply for the fun there’s in 
it, and to wear a snappy uniform, and do a few good turns 
when we can. We’re scouts to do something really worth 
while when we get the chance. 

“Well, here’s a chance to get this Greek kid into Scouting, 
and make a real sure-enough American of him in the shortest 
possible time. That’s my idea.” 

“T hadn’t thought of that,” conceded Sprec. ‘But since 
Joe himself doesn’t want to join, and his father . . .” 

“We'll prove ourselves a slow bunch of scouts if we can’t 
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think up some’ way of 
showing them what Scouting 
really is, and getting them inter- 
ested,” declared Larry. ‘“‘Sooner 
or later we will strike an idea, or 
a chance will come along if we 
keep our eyes open.” 

As so frequently happens, the 
chance came in an unexpected, 
way. Just a week later Ken McFadden, the last to arrive 
at the old tree for a patrol pow-wow, came flying through the 
Warren garden gate shouting, “Victory! Victory!” 

“Hurrah! He’s had a race with a turtle,” announced 
Monty. 

““He’s just heard of the Armistice,’ suggested Mac. 

“Wait till you hear,” retorted Ken, and turned to Patrol 
Leader Larry. ‘‘It’s the chance to get to Joe and his father. 
But,” and Ken dropped his voice, and glanced guardedly 
about, “we've absolutely got to keep it quiet until the thing is 
cleared up.” 

Ordinarily there would have been more chafiing, but Ken’s 
seriousness brought attention. 

“You know Dad is city editor of the News. It’s from him 
I got it. Joe Poulos’ father has been receiving threatening 
letters demanding money. He has been keeping it to himself. 
This morning one of the reporters was in Poulos’ for a soda, 
and picked up a crumpled letter that he saw Mr. Poulos drop. 
The letter said Mr. Poulos was to leave $500 at a certain 
place; that if he would do this he was to tie a red banana to a 
yellow bunch hanging by the door at ten minutes after 12 
to-day. If he doesn’t doit, he can ‘look out for consequences.’ 

“Dad mentioned it at the table, and I jumped at it—our 
chance to do something for the Poulos’. Dad was all against 
our mixing up in it at first, then agreed that perhaps we could 
help—but only if we absolutely, on our scout honor, kept it to 
ourselves, and used our heads. He said perhaps, being boys, 
we could pick out the man who comes to discover whether the 
red banana is up, and could trail him to his stopping place.” 

“Good for you, Ken,” approved Larry. And to all, 
“This surely is our big chance, fellows. Now, what are we 
going to do? Think before you speak; use your heads—no 
wildcat ideas, even if we are Bobcats. 

“It seems plain, to begin with,” Larry himself went on, 
after a moment’s thought, “that the man looking for the red 
banana plans to pass the store during the noon rush hour.” 

“And in a car,” suggested A. P. L. Mac Bishop. ‘He could 
see the red banana from the street.” 

“‘Or from the opposite side of the street, walking,” contrib 
uted Monty. 

“T’m not so sure,’”’ Larry pondered. ‘‘ There might be cars 
between him and the store in either case. There might be 2 


In silent proficiency the Bobcats were 
passing the cameras from one to another 
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car standing at the curb directly in front of the store. No; I 
think we can figure that he plans to pass on Poulos’ side of 
the street, walking; and will give a casual side glance as he 
passes to see whether the.red banana is up.” 

“That’s good reasoning,” agreed Mac. ‘Well, what shall 
we do? Scatter ourselves along the street, standing, or stroll- 
ing, or what?” 

It was Bunny Schuster, the patrol Tenderfoot, who pro- 
vided the solution—accidentally, it must be admitted. 

“Tf we only had a movie camera—could take pictures of 
everybody who passed.” 

A chorus of surprised and enthusiastic approval was inter- 
rupted by the always cool and practical Larry. ‘* Where 
would we get it? And the mile or so of film? Probably the 
nearest is the Star Movie News man at Eganville. But even 
if we could get him interested, and could stand the expense, 
there wouldn’t be time. We have less than two hours!” 

A silence of further heavy thinking was broken by A. P. L. 
Mac. ‘How many ordinary cameras have we in the patrol?” 

Larry was on the idea in a moment. ‘Now you've said 
something, Mac! You've hit it! Fellows, how many cameras 
can you beg, borrow or appropriate for an emergency?” 


FEW minutes of further pooling of ideas and information 

roughly completed Mac Bishop’s plan. Ken guaranteed 
to interest his father in the project, and secure the use of the 
dark-room at the News. They would work entirely by them- 
selves, however, and ask no help from the police until they 
were sure of their success. 

In the carrying out of one detail of the carefully perfected 
plan, P. L. Larry Warren at 11:30 dismounted from his wheel 
before the Greek fruit merchant’s store. With a thrill of ex- 
citement Larry noted that a bunch of yellow bananas hung 
from an awning support beside the door, and that tied to it, 
near the butt, was a large red banana. 

Entering the store, the scout approached the stout, dark- 
complexioned owner, who was gloomily seated on a high stool 
in a corner beside a peanut roaster. 

“How do you do, Mr. Poulos,”’ said Larry pleasantly. “I 
think you know me. I am one of the Boy Scouts who have 
been after Joe to join our patrol and have some fun and learn 
some things that will help him to be a good American.”’ 

Without awaiting a reply, Larry continued in a lowered 
voice, ‘‘Mr. Poulos, we scouts have discovered that someone 
is threatening you. We ” 

The Greek uttered a cry and raised his hands in a frightened 
gesture. ‘‘Who— No, no! No, no!” he began excitedly. 

Larry interrupted. ‘‘ Now, don’t be alarmed, Mr. Poulos. 
We know all about it—about the red banana out by the door.” 

The merchant again interrupted with a cry, but Larry went 

(Concluded on page 72) 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


Shipwrec 


HREE times I have had my ship sink beneath my 

feet in mid-ocean. Fourteen times I have been a 

castaway as a result of shipwreck. This may sound 

very interesting. But each time I have been sick- 
ened by the destruction of a fine vessel. And the thrills that 
are supposed to go with such adventures have almost always 
been spoiled by the death of some shipmate or the annihila- 
tion of my ship. 

Toa mariner a ship is a real personality that lives and works 
like any other creature. The mariner loves his ship and sees 
in hera friend that must be cared for and protected just as any 
other friend. That’s why a shipwreck is not as much fun as 
the story books make it out to be. 

I have often been asked what in my opinion is the most re- 
markable case of shipwreck in history. Despite the scores of 
cases that are known to me as well as to any other seafaring 
Newfoundlander there is only one that stands out as full of 
drama and mystery beyond all others. 

This is the case of the famous Mary Celeste. She sailed from 
New York in November, 1872, bound for Gibraltar. She was 
sighted on her way out of the American port with all going 
well. On December sth she was hailed off the coast of Portugal 
by the brig, Dei Gratia. She had all sails set but seemed to be 
behaving in a peculiar way. So when she failed to reply to the 
hail she was boarded by a party from the Dei Gratia. 

The party found an astonishing condition aboard the Mery 
Celeste. There was not a living soul found in her. No boats 
were missing. There was no sign of violence. Her cargo was 
intact. There was even the remains of a breakfast on the cabin 
table and the sleeve of a small dress, evidently belonging to the 
captain’s daughter, in the sewing machine. But not a single 
clue to what might have caused the officers and men to leave 
their ship. 

This mystery has never been cleared up. Personally, I 
think that there must have been mutiny aboard, as a result of 
which many were killed. The survivors were no doubt afraid 
to come into port and escaped in a boat when near the Euro- 
pean coast. Of course, this means there wasa_ boat aboard not 
accounted for in the list; and that the scqundrels who escaped 
were careful to remove all traces of their crime. 

Among our own people in Newfoundland there are many 
widows and orphans of men who have gone to sea and never 
come back. Much is 


miles away on a level 
floe. 

“Bear ho! Port bow!” 
T yelled. I looked be- 
low. By chance I hap- 
pened to see the mate, 
old Tom Gushue, stand- 
ing near the after hatch. 
Distinctly I saw him 
shake his head. Right 
away I knew what it 
meant. To a supersti- 
tious Newfoundlander 
the sight of bear before 
secing any other game 
was bad luck. 

The bad luck took less 
than two months to 
reach us. We had worked 
east of Point Barrow at 
the time, hoping to pick 
up meat and Eskimos 
for our winter’s work. 

Stefansson left the 
ship on September 18th 
with several natives to 
go hunting. He had 
hardly got away before 
the wind freshened up 
from thesouthwest. This 
was in the morning. By 
the time we had finished 
our dinner duff it was 
blowing a half gale. 
That night it began to snow. The wind howled and the drift 
blinded us as we tried to get out extra mooring. 


him! 


Powell. 


HAD the men cut a hole in the ice and a lead put through. 
This showed we were drifting. We were going right out to 
sea with the pack. The ice began to grind and roar and snap. 

Our bear jinx had begun to work. 
Farther and farther we drifted from land right out toward 
the North Pole. A million winches could not have 





made of such mysteries. 
But the cause in each 
case is probably very 
simple. 

More than once I 
have been on a ship 
which has been thrown 
about by stormy seas 
until her seams began to 
open. If she were not 
near port or did not 
heave to into the wind 
in order to receive the 
buffeting of the waves 
she would likely fill and 
sink without leaving a 
trace. 


REMEMBER the 

case of the Southern 
Cross which disappeared 
a short time ago with 
nearly two hundred of 
my friends and neigh- 
bors aboard. I don't 
doubt that many of the 


men clambered into her 
boats when they saw the Captain Bob and some of his Eskimo 
: friends. 








vessel was doomed. But 
no open boat can live in 
some of the gales we have up our way. They all died by’drown- 
ing or exposure long before they reached land. 

One of the saddest shipwrecks I ever went through was that 
of the steamer, Aarluk, in the Polar Sea above Alaska. It 
started with a telegram. I had just got back home in New- 
foundland on a bright May morning from sealing. My father 
met me on the dock. He held out the yellow paper: 

“Will you join me in the Karluk as master? (Signed) Stefans- 
son,” it read. 

I let out a whoop. 

“Must be good news, boy,” said father. 

“Finest in the world!” I exclaimed. ‘“‘I’m going back north 
again!” 

In two hurried weeks I got across to Victoria, B. C., where 
we embarked in June on the Karluk bound for Alaska. We 
had a fine outfit and a lot of scientists aboard from Canada and 
England. About 75 miles southwest of Point Barrow we 
met ice—good, solid season stuff: I was up in the crow’s nest. 
The first thing I laid my eyes on was a polar bear about three 
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held us. The wind would die down for a few 
hours and then come back with redoubled fury. I 
guess it was blowing close to eighty miles an 
hour most of the time. 





MONG the hard-bitten sailors and explorers of the north- * 

ern seas, Captain Bob Bartlett, Honorary Scout, is 
known not only for his great skill but for his pluck. He is 
one of the greatest and most romantic figures of the Arctic. 
He was Peary’s Skipper on the famous voyage that led to the 
discovery of the North Pole. 
sea captains whose ships have breasted the seven seas. He has 
been shipwrecked twenty-nine times! His Mate on the 
Morissey, which is now in Baffin-Land, said of Captain Bartlett: 
“*He is tough! If you break one of his legs, he will hop on the 
other, and if you break both, he will crawl. You can’t kill 


He comes of a great line of 


This article was especially written by Captain Bartlett for 
the BOYS’ LIFE ‘True Adventure”’ series. 
we will publish another true adventure by Sir Robert Baden- 
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By Captain Robert A. Bartlett 


Master Mariner 


To save food I put 
my gang on a two 
meal basis, breakfast at 
g and dinner at 4:30. I 
saw that everybody was 
busy to keep up their 
spirits. We chipped the 
ice cakes around the 
ship to éase the pressure 
on her. With the help 
of the Eskimos we built 
snow igloos around the 
hatches. We stowed the 
sails and running tackle. 
Meanwhile it got colder 
and colder and darker. 


O* New Year’s Day 
we were all huddled 
miserably around the 
little stove in the after 
cabin. Suddenly there 
was a rumbling noise like 
a train going through a 
tunnel. This meant pres- 
sure. The pressure in- 
creased rapidly after 
that. 

Five o’clock in the 
morning of January roth 
I was roused out of a 
sound sleep by a loud 
report like a rifle shot. 
The ship trembled... I 
threw on my Parka, or skin shirt, and hopped up on deck. I 
knew the end was near. 

All that day the poor old Karluk struggled in the death grip 
of the pack. An invisible force of thousands of pounds was 
tormenting her. I ordered all hands to abandon ship. There 
was no confusion. But everybody felt very low. The two 
Eskimos with us were terrified. 

We built a little house of provision boxes near by on the ice. 
The scientific staff and the crew moved over and tried to make 
themselves as comfortable as possible. In the afternoon I 
went back aboard the ship. 

Then I went down alone into the cabin. I sat and thought 
what the Karluk had 


Next month 





It was terribly cold. Can 
you believe it, we went 
through a whole six weeks of 
one terrible storm after an- 
other. All the time we were 
leaving Alaska farther be- 
hind us. 

Of course, the ship was 
still locked in the ice. I 
hated to tell the tenderfeet 
aboard how bad _ things 
looked. Ice pressure might 
crush the Karluk at any 
time. In that case we 
should have to sledge across 
the roughest sort of ice in 
order to reach the shore. 
Even then we could not be 
surewe shouldever get there. 
Open water was sure to be 
found all along the coast. 

















Captain Bartlett and Knud Rasmussen on.a recent trip to the 
Arctic 





been through. She 
seemed a live person to 
me on her death bed. 
Tears came into my eyes 
as I realized nothing 
could save her. I 
opened the Victrola and 
put on Chopin’s 
“Funeral March.” 
With a cracking of tim- 
bers and crushing of ice 
around me [ listened to 
the sad music. I could 
hear the. rushing of the 
water that poured into 
the hold. 

When the last minute 
cameIran upondeck,put 
my foot on the rail and, 
as the Karluk plunged to 
the bottom of the Polar 
Sea, I stepped out on 
the ice. 

We had a hard trek 
back to land over the 
broken pack and in the 
bittercold. The temperature was down to 6odegrees below zero 
most of the time. We finally reached Wrangel Island near 
Siberia. Eleven of our men never got back, but perished on 
the ice. With one Eskimo I got back to Nome and dispatched 
a rescue ship for our starving party marooned on Wrangel. 





Captain Bartlett's last ship on the 
rocks off the Greenland coast 


ANOTHER shipwreck I shall never forget was the Leopard. 
There was not much excitement aobut the party. It was 
just a terribly black nitht of cold and wind and danger. 

Early one March I took over the Leopard with 150 men I had 
signed up for the cruise down the Newfoundland coast after 
seals. Two days later the ship was ready for sea. She was a 
small steam sealer of several hundred tons register. 

The harbor of St. Johns is bottle-shaped. As a result, ice 
often chokes it in the springtime. My father, who was in the 
Viking that spring, led the way out for us. He had more 
power than I had in the Leopard. We struggled through the 
broken ice until we got into the open sea. I heaved a sigh of 

(Continued on page 60) 








The Legacy 


. OU can’t tell me it’s in the blood to beastar. That 
kid who just gave me these papers proves it.” 
“Bullet” Coyle, the hardest hitting football 
carrier Bancroft College had ever possessed, was 
speaking as he laced up his gridiron shoes. 

““You mean ‘Bud’ Mainland?” the reporter for the Séar, 
asked Ole Hanson, star tackle. 

“Yeh,” answered Coyle, “‘as an athlete, he’s a good jour- 
nalist. Too bad that the kid brother of Bob Mainland had 
to turn out to be such a flat tire in sports.” 

“Tt must get his brother’s goat,” responded Hanson. 
“‘T guess it would peeve anyone who is known as his Alma 
Mater’s greatest athlete to have his baby brother fail 
to produce when he starts his college career.” 

“The kid just hasn’t got it, in spite of all the opinions of the 
experts that athletic ability runs in the family. It would be 
different if he was too lazy to try. That would be an excuse.” 

“Oh, well, what’s the difference? We've got one of those 
family ‘legacies’ over at the Zeta House, too. Let’s go.” 

And the two huskies trotted out the door of the training 
quarters with a clatter of cleats, they failed to notice a slim 
figure which suddenly darted behind a row of lockers. 

Bud Mainland stood for a moment thinking about what he 
had inadvertently overheard. He shrugged his shoulders. 

“Gosh,” he said to himself, “it’s tough to have to keep up 
a family reputation such as Bob made.” 

Young Bud Mainland had entered Bancroft with a world of 
ambition, determined to do something that would make his 
older brother proud of him. So far he had failed miserably. 
Not once, but several times. 

First of all he had tried football, the sport in which Bob 
Mainland had made himself and Bancroft famous. Bob had 
been an All-America half-back. Over on the athletic field, 
which had for years been known as Mainland Field, students 
still pointed out the spot from which “Twelve Yard”’ Mainland 
had booted his famous sixty-two-yard drop-kick, which won 
the 1914 classic from Hanford University. 


HE nickname, “Twelve Yard,” had come to the first Main- 

land from the inability of opponents to stop him before he 
had punched his way through their lines for that many yards. 
Bancroft history was replete with football stories about Bob 
Mainland. Old grads, on occasions such as homecoming 
before the traditional game with Hanford, tell of his fifty-four- 
yard completed pass against Downing, his seventy-eight- 
yard return of the kick-off for a touchdown against Clayton, 
and others of his wonderful achievements. 

Bud Mainland had never been more than a mediocre foot- 
ball player in high school. He had managed to win a letter 
in his senior year—the athletic department gave it to him for 
meritorious services. Bud told his brother it was probably 
because he had had the nerve to report for four years without 
becoming a regular. 

As a matter of course, Bud turned out for football as a 
freshman. He kept in the game purely as a matter of course. 
That and because he felt that he owed it to his brother to make 
an effort. It was probably also a matter of course that 
prompted the fraternity—the Sigma Rhos had pledged him 
as a matter of course—to tell him to give up trying for football. 

Then Bud reported for basketball. The coach had for 
a time thought him a likely prospect, especially when there was 
a little bronze plaque over at one end of the court which was 
placed there to perpetuate Capt. Bob Mainland’s feat of 
scoring 314 points during the 1915 season, the year Bancroft 
won the Conference championship and took all three games 
from Hanford. Bob’s record had never been equalled, neither 
had Hanford ever been beaten three in a row since then. 

But Bud soon decided that basketball wasn’t his game. 
There was no doubt, he kept telling himself, that he would soon 
find a sport in which he could star. He had always considered 
it a matter of course that after he got in college he would be- 
come active in athletics. That is why he never pushed himself 
in sports at high school—that and the reason that he was what 
one might call skinny. That was also the reason he had 
devoted so much of his prep career to writing for the high- 
school paper and the home-town daily. 

Track seemed more to Bud’s liking when he had joined the 
freshman squad. He had always thought he would like to be 
a hurdler like Bob, and pérhaps smash Bob’s own conference 
record of 14.8 seconds in the highs. That was before he had 
discovered that hurdling is a matter of technique and that it 
takes a beginner several years to master the art. His legs 
seemed strangely stiff when he tried hurdling, and the coach 
told him he had better devote his energies to pole vaulting, 
the event in which he had competed in high school. 

So Bud had become an embryo pole vaulter the spring 
before. He had shown remarkable promise and plenty 
of form. Coach Sam Frazer had seemed well pleased with 
his work, and Bud had swollen with pride at finding his sport. 
In practice he had cleared eleven feet, which was nothing to 
brag about. He had always considered it a matter of course 
that he would go up to eleven feet six inches in competition. 


That was before the inter-class meet when he went out at 
From that time on eleven feet was the best he 
could do. Above that height, there was a mental hazard for 
Bud, and he never went higher. On the contrary he had 
started to go backward, failing to clear ten feet nine inches in 
the next to last freshman meet, and dropping out at ten feet 
six inches when the yearlings met Hanford freshmen in the 
final event of the season. 


eleven feet. 






HTe sent his feet as far above 
his body as he could 
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5 SAY that he had been 
a disappointment to 
Coach Frazer is expressing 
the idea mildly. Bancroft 
had need of at least a eleven- 
foot-six-inch vaulter the 
coming year and Frazer had 
thought Bud would be the 
one to fill the place left 
vacant when both Joe Stout 
and Earl White, twelve-foot 
vaulters were graduated. 
Now these two men were 
gone, and so far as anyone knew Tom Clark was the lone 
hope in the pole vault the next spring. 

Bud’s failure in track had disheartened him so that he had 
not even had the courage to report for baseball, the sport in 
which Bob had been star pitcher in the days when Bancroft 
athletes could compete in four major sports. 

The summer after Bud’s freshman year he had talked things 
over with Bob, now a life-insurance salesman. 

“You’re too skinny for a football player,” Bob had told 
him. ‘Basketball is a matter of wind, accuracy and stamina, 
and you haven’t that. Baseball requires beef and a good arm 
and you seem to have given track a fair trial. We can’t all 
be athletes, Bud. Better go out for the Daily staff or try 
your hand at writing for one of the city papers. I think 
I can get you on.” 

Bob had been able to place Bud on the Star because Jack 
Sherman, sports editor, had been a team-mate of Bob’s on 
those famous 1913, 1914 and 1915 squads, and Bud had re- 
turned to college as a sophomore resolved to be the literary 
genius of the family. 

“‘Bob’s right—we can’t all be great,” he told himself as he 
stood there in the gymnasium after Bullet Coyle, Ole Hanson 
and the others had gone out to practice. He had just brought 
Bullet several copies of the Star in which there had been write- 
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ups of the famous halfback. He had returned, after giving 
Coyle the papers, in order to get some data on a feature he 
had been intending to write. 

The conversation he had overheard sent all other ideas 
from his head. Bud felt hurt. He wondered if everyone 
at Bancroft thought fof him as did Bullet. He realized 
that Coyle had not condemned him; Bullet had only voiced 
an excuse for his failure. That was the penalty of having 
a famous brother, of being a legacy to the university and to 
the fraternity. - 

For several days Bud brooded over what he had heard in 
the gymnasium. As he went about the college he imagined 
that he saw the students point him out and whisper sardonic- 
ally, “there goes the legacy.” He read all kinds of meanings 
into the kidding of his fraternity brothers. He couldn’t 
muster up any enthusiasm even for the approaching game with 
Hanford. The boys of his fraternity talked of little else these 
days but Bud didn’t join their enthusiastic discussions. He 
was afraid that if he ventured an opinion one of them might 
sneeringly remark, ‘““What do you know about athletics, 
‘legacy?’”’ He had about decided to leave the fraternity 
house and take a room in the city when he was shocked out of 
his mood by the thunderbolt that rocked the Bancroft campus 
from end to end on the Thursday before the game with 

Hanford. 


The news swept over the campus on Thursday 
noon. One of the students had seen the football 
coach coming out the president’s office with 
Coyle shortly before the lunch hour. Coyle was white-faced 
and the coach seemed ready to pop with apoplexy. From 
this meagre evidence the students concocted their own 
conclusions. Some of them, in their wild imagination, spread 
the news that Coyle had been barred from the big game 
because he had once played professional baseball. There 
were many other wild tales, but on Friday morning the 
whole story came out in the Star. Bud had secured an 
interview with President Grantland. 

The president explained that Coyle had been made ineligible 
because he had failed to make up an incomplete in Zoology. 
The quarter system was employed at Bancroft and Coyle, 
the preceding spring, had failed to hand in his field notebook 
in the subject. He was given until the end of the fall quarter 
to make up the deficiency. This had ended a week before the 
Hanford game. The subject had been registered as a failure 
against Coyle’s name and he was automatically made ineligible 
for the Hanford game. 


f LL day Friday the Bancroft campus was shrouded in gloom. 
Defeat at the hands of Hanord on Saturday seemed cer- 
tain. For three years Bancroft had not defeated its keen rival, 
but it had seemed certain that this was a Bancroft year. The 
big green machine had rolled through the season up to this, 
the final and crucial game, undefeated. The sports writers 
had grown enthusiastic enough to call it the “‘ wonder team.” 
Hanford, which had also been undefeated, but had twice been 
tied by elevens which had fallen easy prey to Bancroft, had 
seemed due for defeat. But the removal of Coyle from the 
lineup would mean to the Bancroft eleven the same as taking 
the motor from an automobile. He was the heart of both the 
attack and defense. On the offensive he handled the ball on 
every play, either running, passing, or kicking it himself or 
first taking the ball from center and handing it to one of the 
other Bancroft backs. His absence from the lineup on the 
morrow would mean that the Green team would have to use 
anentirely different attack from that in any previous game. 
That night at the big rally the enthusiasm of the Bancroft 
students was again stimulated. Speeches by the coach, the 
captain and the president imploring the students to go down 
and fight to “beat that bunch anyway” were made. 

The game was to be held at Hanford, sixty miles south of 
Bancroft. On Saturday morning Bancroft University, from 
President Grantland to Janitor White, made its pilgrimage to 
Hanford by way of every conveyance known to man. As 
a correspondent for the Star, Bud Mainland enjoyed the 
privilege of riding with the football team in their special car. 
He sat apart and watched these heroes of his school as they 
joked with one another and played cards in an effort to relieve 
the nervous strain that is experienced by every athlete before 
an approaching contest. He noticed that Coyle, who had 
accompanied the team as part of Coach Falk’s board of strategy 
now that he was out of the game himself, sat alone, brooding. 
Even the fact that Coyle had talked so lightly of him that day 
in the gymnasium could not prevent Bud from feeling sorry 
for the ousted star. He had not seen Coyle since he had been 
barred because the football team had been living at a special 
training house. Bud went over and sat beside Coyle. 

“Hello, Bud,” Coyle said, looking up. ‘‘You folks sure 
played that story up big, didn’t you?” 

“Yes,” answered Bud, “too bad that it happened though. 
Gosh, couldn’t you have got some of the boys in the house to 
help you with that Zoology?” 
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‘I didn’t think I needed help, Bud,” said Coyle. “TIT can’t 
understand it yet. There are some things pretty hard for me, 
but Zoology has always been interesting to me. You see, 
when I went back to the intercollegiates last spring to put the 
shot, I was forced to take an incomplete in Zoo, but they said 
[ could make it up at the end of this quarter. Thompson was 
my prof when I took the course, but he is taking a leave of 
absence and when I handed in my work this quarter I had to 
give it to Doc Wheeler, that new prof. I thought I was a cinch 
to get at least a ‘C,’ but evidently he didn’t agree with me for 
he didn’t send in a grade, so the president ruled me out of this 
game. The coach yelled plenty, but the president said that 
I didn’t have a passing grade in the subject and, therefore, 
I was out. He said we had been too lenient with athletes 
anyway.” 

“Did you go to Wheeler about the matter?” 
flattered that the great star was confiding in him. 

“No,” answered Coyle, ‘‘that’s another funny thing. 
Wheeler left on Wednesday night for a convention somewhere. 
Coach suggested to the president that perhaps he had for- 
gotten to turn ina list before he went, but the Prexy said that 
several of the other football ‘men had been on the list and that 
the Glee Club members who leave to-night on their tour had all 
received their grades, so that’s out.” 

“Gosh, Bullet,’’ said Bud. ‘If we only had you in there 
to-day we'd lick that Hanford bunch. It doesn’t look so 
good right now, though.” 

The two sat in silence, visualizing the irony of a Hanford 
defeat. A few minutes later the train pulled in at the station, 
which was several miles from the Hanford stadium. 

As Bud got off the train he did not follow the football 
team, but looked about him until he saw a young man who 
carried a large camera. He walked up to him. 

“Are you Jenkins?”’ he asked. 

“Ves, you’re Mainland, I presume. I have been waiting 
for you. They wired me that you would help cover the game 
for the Siar. I'll explain what your duties will be as we drive 
out to the Stadium.” 

The sport editor of the Hanford Journal, the photographer 
told Mainland, was going to write the running story of the 
game for the Star. It was Bud’s duty to be on the field with 
the photographer. During the first quarter the photographer 
was to take pictures rapidly. At the end of the first period he 
would give the plates to Bud, who was to drive hurriedly to 
the station and put them on the 3:10 train to Bancroft. In 
this way the Star would be able to publish pictures of the game 
the following morning. 


asked Bud, 


T last Bud was in the Hanford Stadium. It was the first 
time that he had ever seen the handsome structure, as dur- 
ing his freshman year the game had been played with Bancroft 
as the home team. It was a horseshoe affair with a capacity of 
forty thousand, and was made entirely of concrete except for 
the wooden fence that ran across the open end. In this it 
was different from the Bancroft Stadium, which wa; a bowl with 
seats running all around the gridiron. 

When Jenkins handed Bud the box of plates a3 the time- 
keeper’s whistle ended the first fifteen minutes of play, the 
big white scoreboard down at the south end of the stadium 
flared forth with a huge 7 under the letter ‘“‘H”’ while an o still 
remained where it had been hung under the “‘ B”’ at the start 
of the game. 

It was apparent to Bud that Bancroft was going to miss 
Bullet Coyle more than he had ever realized. In the first 
place, the Green Machine’s offensive had failed to function, 
and not once had Bancroft penetrated farther into Hanford 
territory than the thirty-five-yard line. On the other hand, 
Hanford had been quick to take advantage of Coyle’s absence. 
They had opened with a series of short passes which shot 
bullet-like over the head of the center time after time inio 
the hands of a waiting Hanford end, half-back or tackle. 

“They might have 
slipped the first one of 
those over on Bullet,” 
Bud thought as he hur 
ried down to the end of 
the stadium, “but that 
would have been all. 
After that Coyle would 
have smeared them. It’s 
too bad Brown didn’t 
wake up to a defense for 
them until Hanford had 
atouchdown. It’s going 
to be hard to even the 
score.” 

Twenty-five minutes 
later Bud was standing 
on the station platform, 
peering eagerly up the 
tracks to the north. 
The 3:10 limited for 
Bancroft’ was five min- 
utes late. It seemed 
hours to Bud. who knew 
that by this time the 
first half was probably 
over. He was anxious 
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to get back to the big stadium where was being played the 
most important football game he had ever wanted to see. 

A shrill whistle announced the approach of the belated 
limited and a few moments later, Bud was handing the con- 
ductor a small box and telling him that a man from the Slar 
would be waiting at the Bancroft station for the package. 


AS HE whirled about to sprint to his car he collided with 
a tall figure in a black overcoat. The wearer of the coat 
looked familiar. 

‘Pardon me,”’ said the man, ‘‘can you tell me where I can 
get a cab to the Hanford Stadium?” | 

“I’m sorry,” Bud answered, “there probably isn’t a taxi 
about the place. They’re all at the game. I’m going right 
there and you’re welcome to ride with me if you want to.” 

“Thank you,” replied the man, “I’d certainly appreciate it. 
I would hesitate to impose upon you but, you see, it’s extremely 
important that I get there.” 

“Tumble in,” shouted Bud, “‘we’re moving right now. The 
third quarter is starting about now if my watch is correct.”’ 

The little auto which carried the sign ‘‘ Press Car” from the 
Hanford Journal wheeled suddenly about, narrowly missing 
a baggage man who was pushing a large trunk slowly toward 
the freight depot. 

“You're a Bancroft student, aren’t you?” asked the tall 
man as soon as the auto reached the open road and he could 
take his mind from the thoughts that any minute they would 
crash into one of the many machines around which they had 
been swerving. 

“Yes sir, I’m a sophomore. 
Mainland.” 

“Glad to know you, Mainland. I’m Professor Wheeler of 
the Biology Department—here, here, keep your eyes on the 
road.” 

‘Did you say Wheeler?” 

‘“Why, yes, this is my first year at Bancroft.” 

“Do you teach Zoology?” 

‘*That’s one of my subjects. I’ve just been to a convention 
at Armdale. I rushed down here to Hanford as soon as I read 
the morning papers.” 

‘““You mean about—Coyle?” Bud gulped hopefully. 

“Yes, I see where he is reported failing in Zoology.”’ 

“Reported failing?” yelled Bud, ‘that’s not the half of it. 
He’s out of this game because you flunked him.” 

““My, my, that’s unfortunate.” 

“Unfortunate nothing, it’s disastrous,’ there were tears 
in Bud’s eyes. “Hanford is licking the socks off us because 
Bullet Coyle isn’t in that game to-day.” 

“That’s why I’m anxious to get to the game. 
Coyle isn’t really ineligible.”’ 

“WHAT?” 

For one moment the little car seemed to swing rapidly to- 
ward one side of the road as Bud almost stood up in the seat. 
The next moment he brought it back into the road. 

“Don’t tip us over,” came a pleading cry from Professor 
Wheeler. 

“Look out,” he added. But Bud had already “looked out.” 
A grinding of brakes brought the quivering car to a stop as 
a string of freight cars rolled by on the railroad track which 
they had reached. 

Bud turned quickly to the professor. 

“You say Bullet’s O.K.?” he stammered. 

“Yes, there seems to have been a mistake,” 
Wheeler was shouting to make himself heard above the grind- 
ing wheels of the freight train. ‘‘ Yousee Mr. Coyle had never 
been a student of mine and when he handed in his note-book 
I was busy preparing my paper for this convention and un- 
thinkingly placed it in my brief case. A few days later the 
president’s office sent for reports on various athletes and mem- 
bers of the Glee Club. This list was a duplicate sent to all 
faculty members and naturally not all names were recorded in 
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my books. I checked off those who were in my class and doing 
work and overlooked the name of Coyle since his was a special 
case. It is wholly my fault.” 

“Ves, and then what?” Bud was visibly excited. 

“So when I saw in the papers that Coyle, football star, had 
been ruled out of football because he had failed to make up 
a grade in Zoology it suddenly came back to me. I found 
his note-book in my brief case. It indicated more than a pass- 
ing grade. Here, here, don’t get excited.” 

For Bud was standing up in the seat of the little car. 

“Get that oil can off the track,” he was yelling at the top of 
his lungs to the engineer of the passing freight train. 

“Sit down, Mr. Mainland. Sit down. There’s really noth- 
ing to do.” 

Bud did sit down. And when he did, he slid his hand to the 
clutch of the car and waited. The caboose of the train had 
barely reached the crossing when the little car leaped ahead 
like a whippet started on its way after a mechanical rabbit. 


FTER his first gasp at having himself jerked violently 

backward and at seeing the car rush within inches of thé 

rear end of the last car, Professor Wheeler began to smile. 

There was something admirable about the grim-faced youth 

who bent over the steering wheel at his side. ‘“‘So this is the 
spirit of Bancroft,” he thought to himself. 

There probably is no record available in the books as to an 
auto’s time between that railroad crossing and the Hanford 
Stadium; but if there is ever one sought, Professor Wheeler 
has a nomination ready. 

The “Press Car” sign on the windshield of the auto may 
have carried authority but the loud honking of the little car 
and the speed at which it was traveling was a far more impres- 
sive announcement to those machines Bud encountered that 
the right of way belonged to him. 

Bud could hear the stands yelling as he jumped from the car 
at the Stadium and gave a little cry to Professor Wheeler to 
follow him. 

He sped to the nearest tunnel gate. It was locked. So was 
the next and the next. Then the truth dawned on him. The 
Hanford bowl was packed and the gates had been locked to 
keep out those who had been unable to buy tickets. There 
were hundreds of them standing around outside the bowl. 

“Hey,” he cried to a guard who was nearby, “I want to 
get in.” 

The guard on’y smiled. ‘‘Can’t do it,” he replied, “‘ those 
gates are locked from the inside by the ushers.” 

Bud knew better than to appeal to this Hanford student 
who probably would not have believed him anyway. 

‘““What’s the score?” he asked breathlessly of a fan near by. 

“Seven to six for Hanford,’ the man replied. “Big Ole 
Hanson blocked one of Hanford’s punts in the second quarter 
and recovered the ball for a touchdown. The quarterback 
missed goal.” 

“Coyle would have kicked it,” said Bud bitterly. “You 
wait here, Professor Wheeler. I'll get you in somehow.” He 

(Continued on page 62) 



















Bullet was off on an end run 








~ Arthur's Knights Tackle Caesar’s Senators 









He sidestepped as a jtackler 


dove 


In the days of old, when armor sold, for twenty cents a lot, 

They held in Rome, or else at home, in merry Camelot, 

A football game, at which they claim, the “‘Senators”’ of Rome, 
Would meet in sport, with Arthur’s Court, and make the ball 


carome. 

Thanksgiving Day, so people say, this game each year took 
place, 

And many a knight, to see the sight, had hocked his fav'rite 
mace. 


Now many a cop, was on the hop, at the Stadium in Rome, 

To save the gate, from an awful fate, when the Romans played 
at home. 

And many a plot, in Camelot, was laid to crash the gate, 

By many a mope, who could never hope, to pay the entrance 


rate. 
Now the papers told, what score they rolled, in these merry games 
of yore, 


And below you'll see, how one merry spree, was described in 
the Daily Snore. 


Ye Senators were practising upon ye field until 

King Arthur’s Knights from Camelot came out for signal 
drill. 

Sir Galahad was playing full; of coffee, not of rye 

While Launcelot ye signals called, and spoke to every guy. 

Sir Bedivere was in at half, Gawain was in there too, 

Ye game was set for two o’clock, and it was two-to-two. 

Ye stands were full of people, King Arthur had a box 

And Merlin was the timer for his stockings both had clocks. 


He blew his—nose, the game was on, the ball sailed down the 
field. 

It lit in Casca’s open arms and to the right he wheeled. 

He side-stepped as a tackler dove, and toward the goal he 
sped 

Until Sir Gareth tackled him and stood him on his head. 

Ye English rose-upon ye feet and gave a mighty shout 

Whilst Casca heard canaries sing, as he was counted out. 

Then Cassius rushed upon the field, addressed the referee 

And as they carried Casca off, prepared to join the spree. 


Pindarus of the Senators, a trainer of renown, 
Then came with sponge and liniment and rubbed poor Casca 


down. 

\nd Cinna came with scroll and pen, and vowed he’d write a 
poem, 

To tell how Casca’d bumped his crown, while battling for 
Rome. 


Then Antony received the ball and shot without a sound 


By Dervin Locksley 


Illustrated by Francis J. Rigney 


Against the line, he hit it hard, and then he hit the ground. 
“Mark Antony,” the Romans cried. Sir Kay decided to, 
And on poor Antony he trod and marked him with his shoe. 


Then Antony, Octavius and Lepidus, the backs 

All interfered for Caesar, while Julius took two whacks;’ 

The Romans rose and gave a 
cheer for their “Three Trium- 
virs” 

But Arthur’s men were on the job, 
and stood them on their ears. 

Then Caesar tried ye other end 
and ran with all his might 

But when he reached the scrim- 
mage line, no opening was in 
sight. 

He changed his pace, reversed his 
field, they forced him out of 
bounds, 

The English cheered; the Senators 
had lost the ball on downs. 


Then all the Romans groaned 
aloud, and knew that once 
again 

The Senators would have to try 
to slow up “‘Red”’ Gawain. 

The year before, he’d scored at 
will, and ran up such a score 

They even put his picture in the 
well-known Daily Snore. 

A forward pass was thrown to 
“Red,” who caught it on the 
run 

And stepped across the Roman 
goal, for touchdown number 
one. 

Then ‘“‘number two,’ and ‘‘number three,’”’ and then came 
“number four” 

And all the English people cheered, while “‘Red”’ scored 
more and more. 


The ‘“‘ Yankee from Connecticut” had coached King Arthur’s 
team, 

And everyone admitted that he gave it lots of steam. 

The tricky plays they shot at Rome, made Romans tear 
their hair, 

For when they went to tackle men, the ball was never 
there. 

The “Yankee Coach” had taught his team “Ye Hidden- 
ball Attack” 

And every time they ran a play, the Senators lost track 

For each one seemed to have the ball and yet it wouldn’t do 

To tackle all, for they’d be sure to lose a 
yard or two. 


Ye drinks were served between ye halves, 
as ‘‘Red” was taking one. 

A cop burst through the open gate and 
came out on the run. 

“Quaff not ye H20.,” cried he, “it’s 
nearer HC]; 

For Modred’s doped your drinking cup.”’ 
A sudden hush then fell. 

For “Red” collapsed, the English vowed 
they’d get that Modred yet 

And wring the traitor’s neck for what 
he’d done to win his bet. 

Leodogran chased Modred ’cross the field 
and off ye sward 

A shot rang out, the king re-entered, 
wiping off his sword 


But now the Knights had lost their star, 
and no one felt the same 

And all the Romans thought that now, 
they might yet win the game. 

So point by point, the Romans crept up 
on their Saxon foes 

While “Red” upon the side-lines lay, and thundered 
through his nose. 

The English scored not one lone point, the Senators 
were gay, 

The Saxons hoped there were not many minutes more 
to play. 

Then Caesar took the ball, himself, and round the end 
he tore 


‘ 


When he reached 

the scrimmage line 

no opening was in 
sight 
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The Yankee from Connecticut had coached King Arthur’s team 


Shot down the field across the goal, and Rome had tied the 
score. 


One minute more was left to play, the ball was in mid-field, 

And Rome had failed to gain a yard, the English line had 
steeled. 

The two lines charged, the men piled up, the bail was rolling free, 

Sir Bors then saw the oval bounce, and pounced on it with glee. 

He picked it up, flew down ye field, resolved to save the day, 

But failed to see he was supposed to run the other way. 

The coach gave chase, Sir Bors looked back, and saw the 
flashing shields, 

Tore through the gate, an1 down the street, the coach upon 
his heels. 


And still they say, to this very day, these men who fought the 
Danes, 

That they hear them pound, the country round, through the 
Ancient Saxon Lanes, 

Thanksgiving night, when the moon is right, and the wind is 
lying siill, 

And dusk of eve, like a floating leave, has settled o'er the hill. 

Then the people sii, by the fire new-lit, and listen for footsteps soft 

Of the ghosts of yore, as along they soar, and the full moon floats aloft. 

And the years may go, as the rivers flow, through sunshine and 
through rain 

But the “Yank” pursues, till the last owl whoo’s, in the dusky 
Saxon Lane. 
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LA WRENCE KEENS, fourteen years old, who recently flew 4oo Ae J T THE Radio World’s Fair in New York local Boy Scouts 
miles from Des Moines to Omaha and back. His teacher investi- ae exhibited ingenious sets made by them in model cabinets of 
clever design 





gated his absence from school and learned he was a pilot 


BECA USE of services contributed to flood relief work, 

Eagle Scout Robert L. Rogers, sixteen years old, de- 
livered to Herbert Hoover the proclamation of the Governor 
or Arkansas designating ‘‘ Hoover Day”’ in that State 




















A TOURNAMENT of miniature airplanes was held in Los Angeles. Contests for weight A REAL All-American team because sixteen nationalities are represented on the Lincoln High 
lifting and excellence of design and flights brought out a large wumber of entries ~~ School team of Milwaukee, Wis. 
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ERBERT A. HOWARD shows the cup and how he won it in the small out 
board motor speed boat races off Asbury Park 
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OVER in Scotland in the Boys’ Amateur Championship 


held in Edinburgh, R. Sweeney, an American boy 
(right), was eliminated only after an excellent match 


THe President’s cup was won by Raymond Ruddy 
who swam three miles in 1 hr. 12 min. 34 sec., at 

Washington. Raymond is shown with his father, the 

famous trainer of the New York Athletic Club 




















HIS sixteen-year-old boy, Newton House, be- : 

" histiiialeait Tas Zeke cause of his skill in horsemanship, is now em- M: AJOR C. C. MOSELEY, general manager of the Western Air Ex- 
ALPH MOFFETT and Ted Manners show their model yachts and ployed by Universal Pictures as a young star. press, congratulates Lyle Armstrong who won a prize for the most 
prizes won in the class B and A events He is said to the best boy rider in the world unique design and construction of a model airplane 
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HE lazy swells of the Kiro Siwo, 

the warm “black stream” from 

Japan which allows Alaskans 

to grow grain and vegetables in 
the latitude of southern Greenland, swayed 
the long kelp fronds as summer breezes 
rustle the forest crown. 

Down into the opalescent sea-garden 
glided a supple, four-foot form, trailing a 
shower of silvery bubbles. The massive 
head, thick neck and stout body were well 
built to withstand the buffets of waves and 
rocks and to resist the immense pressure 
of even fifty fathom dives; layers of fat and 
a heavy fur coat gave protection from the 
Arctic gales which often swept down from 
the Behring Sea—a fur seal? 

Not quite. The powerful swimming or- 
gans were not tail-like rear flippers; they 
were real legs, with broad, webbed, fur- 
soled feet. Instead of being swimming 
flippers, the fore feet were agile, cat-like 
paws with naked palms. The pelt of a fur 
seal could not match this dense, velvety 
coat of shimmering frosted purplish-brown. 
The massive, white-whiskered face revealed 
intelligence beyond that of any fur seal. 

It was Frost Face himself! Frost Face, 
or The White-Faced One, in native tongue, 
an elakka in the trade jargon, a /atax marina 
to scientists, a sea otter to you and me. 

Frost Face was in search of his dinner. 
Gracefully he nosed among the feathery 
corals for his favorite food, the spiny sea- 
urchins whose beach-strewn skeletons are 
called ‘‘sea-biscuits’ and ‘“‘sand dollars.’ 
A few pinish sea slugs he also tucked into 
his heavy jowls as he passed. The extended 
tentacles of a deceitfully beautiful anemone 
suddenly closed over a tiny shrimp which 
tried to dart away. Other anemones closed 
their ‘“‘petals”” as the otter brushed by. 
Grotesque starfish moved slowly away on 
the tips of their five rays or else clung 
stubbornly to their “Walrus and the Car- 
penter” task of opening oysters. An arrow- 
toothed halibut, lying on his left side in 
wait for luckless ‘herring and feeding on 
shell-fish meanwhile, cocked his two right- 
sided eyes over at the otter and settled his 
flat, two-foot body into the ooze—Frost 
Face sometimes ate fish! 

A red-backed magister crab as big as a 
dinner-plate was not so fortunate as he 
scuttled off sideways like a soldier doing 
“right-step” in a hurry. Frost Face 
caught him with almost effortless ease. As 
he mouthed the crab, the floor of the sea 
behind Frost Face seemed to detach itself 
and glide forward over him. A kite- 
shaped sting-ray as large as a garage door 
was crushing the otter into the ooze! 

Were it possible for the sting-ray to have heard and under- 
stood the story of the man who caught the wild-cat and then 
could not let go, he would have appreciated it now; he had 
conquered many sizeable sea creatures but never before had he 
tried t6 beat down and cut to pieces such a bundle of dynamic 
energy as this sea otter! Frost Face whirled upon his back and 
slashed at the flat white belly with teeth and claws. As he 
felt the ray’s jaws graze him, he pressed all four feet against 
the fish and actually lifted the great bulk from the bottom. 

The ray curled his immense wing-like pectoral fins down 
ward in an effort to hold the otter underneath, but, with a 
supple twist, Frost Face was free. Instantly he clamped his 
powerful jaws on the ray’s backbone at the base of the brain. 
A long whip-tail curled up and lashed at him but the horny 
@ stinger” was located too near the base of the tail to curve 
around and reach him. Another vicious crunch snapped the 
backbone. 

Fifteen minutes of feeding at a depth of one hundred and 
eighty feet, capped by a strenuous battle to the death, was 
enough to make even the superb lungs of Frost Face feel the 
need of fresh air. He shot upward through the interminable 
kelp stalks, scattering schools of free-swimming naked pink 
mollusks and disturbing the far-flung feeding streamers of 
scores of lacy jellyfishes. 

As the increasing light and thick mat of floating kelp warned 
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The otter shot half out of the water at the kitten’s side 





him of tne nearness of the surface, Frost Face slackened his 
swift ascent and nosed aside the kelp fronds with scarcely a 
ripple of the surface. Infinite caution was the price of life 
in these gardens of the sea. His nose registered no danger and 
his eyes detected only the familiar forms of countless jaeger 
gulls and other sea birds overhead. However, his sharp ears 
quickly sensed a note of excitement in the ceaseless screeching 
of the sea birds. He raised his body above the crest of a slow 
swell for a better view. 


CLOUD of the gulls was hovering above the kelp a hun- 
dred feet to windward. There a furry little black animal 
lay on his back in the sea, with belly awash. One stubby fore- 
paw shielded his eyes while the other warded off the attack of 
the birds. However, the sea-scavengers were not to be de- 
nied. One jerked at a hind toe; another just avoided a vicious 
sweep of his fore-paw as it pecked at his head; they pulled 
and hauled him about trying to turn him over. Suddenly 
a flurry of wings anderedoubled screaming told of success! 
The long gray water hairs on the neck of Frost Face stiffened 
as he comprehended the scene. Instantly he dove and swam 
under water toward the spot. He called up all his abundant 
energy and in a moment was cleaving through the water like 
a projectile. Speed, and yet more speed, was needed to pre- 
vent murder, or a drowning, or both—a sea-otter kitten, his 





ae one 
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own son, lay face downward in the sea 
choking helplessly while the fiendish gulls 
tore at his exposed back! Well Frost Face 
knew that the kitten was as yet unable to 
swim or dive (although it had been born 
at sea among the kelp beds) and he was 
all too familiar with the terrible beaks of 
the gulls. He<churned the sea to a foam as 
he redoubled his efforts. 

A heart-rending, almost human, cry 
pierced above the clamor of the gulls as the 
otter shot half out of the water at the 
kitten’s side. Two feathered murderers 
were reduced to red blotches on the sea 
before even their wonderful wings could 
wheel them away. The flock lifted as if 
by an explosion. The jacgers wanted no 
combat with an enraged adult otter! 

With a growl of rage, Frost Face dis- 
missed the pirates of the air and turned 
to rescue the kitten, hurt‘only to the extent 
of a badly mussed and bruised back: Bend- 
ing his supple neck, lifting it clear of the 
water, he turned over on his back and 
placed the kitten on his breast clear of the 
waves, oblivious of the disappointed gulls 
screaming impotently overhead. How- 
ever, the kitten remained inert and ap- 
parently lifeless. 


HO shall say that Frost Face did not 

reason then? Or was it a whisper 
from Father Neptune himself? Perhaps an 
unemotional scientist would say that it was 
merely the otter’s instinct to play that 
caused Frost Face to begin tossing the kit- 
ten into the air with his forepaws, catching 
him like a ball and throwing him up again. 
Atany rate,after the kitten had been rotated 
a few times like a juggler’s ball in a circus, 
he protested with a faint whimper. 

At this moment the silver-tipped fur of 
another otter glistened beside them—the 
mother otter had returned to see if her 
baby was safe inits sea cradle. She growled 
her irritation pettishly. Frost Face gave 
the baby a final bounce, then threw the 
kitten toward her like a basketball player 
shooting a foul. The mother caught the 
baby deftly, snuffed her disgust of her 
mate, and cradled the kitten to her breast. 

While the mother lay back in the sea 
and nursed the kitten, Frost Face raised 
his sturdy body half out of the water 
for a long scrutiny of the heaving sur- 
face. Rather nearsighted eyes were the 
only serious handicap of the sea otter in 
his struggle for existence in that vast battle- 
ground of life. At that, the eyes of Frost 
Face seemed somewhat sharper than those 
of many of his brethren, perhaps partly 
because of a more intelligent brain which 
directed them to extraordinary vigilance. 

Through a lane of open water between the kelp beds plowed 
the great bulk of a gray whale, a relative of the right whale 
of whalebone fame. His fifteen-foot jaws were wide open and 
he was cutting a swath through the brit like a run-away mowing 
machine in a clover patch. The minute organisms were swept 
against the sieve-like baleen in countless millions, each destined 
to play its tiny part in supplying food and energy to one of the 
largest forms of animal life. 

Frost Face continued to watch the whale as it fed northward 
in short undulating dives. Hjg eyes caught a faint flicker of 
light beyond the whale. He strained his neck higher to see. 
Suddenly the whale humped his back half out of the water and 
began to revolve; as the body disappeared the immense tail- 
like flukes were flung into the air, for an instant giving the 
effect of a huge butterfly resting on the surface—the whale 
had “sounded.” 

The otter became agitated. Just as the chattering of a 
squirrel warns upland game of the approach of intruders so 
did this signal inform Frost Face of danger. His head weaved 
back and forth as he sought to discover the nature of the peril. 

Again he caught the flash of light, centering his weak eyes 
on a moving mass in the distance. Evidently this must be the 
danger of which the whale had warned. With unusual sup- 
pression of the natural curiosity of his species, he waited for 
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no further warnings. 
convey his alarm. 

Promptly she began to swim away southward through the 
kelp, still upon her back and still nursing the kitten! 

Frost Face kept pace with his family, pausing occasionally 
to see if the faintly discernible bulk was still following. It was: 
he could see with increasing clearness the steady flashes and 
the shadowy outline began to dissolve into several objects, 
evidently meaning more than one enemy. Soon, as the forms 
grew more and more distinct, he became worried, for the 
mother, handicapped by her charge, could not keep pace with 
the strange objects. It would have been an easy matter for 
the adult otters to dive and swim off to one side of the path 
of the intruders. But the kitten was a handicap. 

Whether Frost Face reasoned it out or whether a natural 
protective instinct urged him or whether his actions rose 
from the natural curiosity of his kind, might be a subject for 
debate. Certain it is, however, that his action had the 
attributes of that type of heroism for which humans are 
often awarded medals of honor. 

Speeding the mother onward with a nip, he turned about 
and deliberately awaited the enemy. Soon these became 
clearly defined. His whiskers twitched in excitement as he 
recognized the most relentless of his foes—man! 


Peremptorily he nosed the mother to 


HESE men-creatures were well equipped for hunting in 

those stormy seas. Each sat in a decked skin canoe and 
had a skin garment tied about the neck, wrists and manhole 
of the boat so that the outfit became one water-tight unit. 
Each hunter carried efficient native weapons and possessed 
the wonderful skill of the primitive hunting man in his own 
environment. Generations of hardy hunters had developed 
these squat paddlers. 

Even as he craned his neck to gauge the advance, the otter 
witnessed the first definite evidence that the enemy had sighted 
him. The sunlight glinted from the polished surface of a 
paddle blade as it was suddenly held straight up in the air. 
Across the oily swells rolled the view-cry of the natives: 

“Hi-ak! E-lak-ka! Hi-ak!” 

Frost Face quivered as from a blow as he heard the dreaded 
sounds, but the shining paddle blade puzzled him, and he 
hesitated a moment. Again the exultant cry came across the 
waters: 

“Hurry! <A sea-otter! Hurry!” 

The round yellow face of the foremost hunter beamed with 
delight as he uttered the words. He was neaf enough to get a 
fair view of the animal. Never before, he thought, had he ever 
seen so large and yet so perfect a pelt. Almost invariably the 
old dog otters were much scarred by fighting, while the younger 
ones did not possess the size or the mature beauty of this 
one. He swept his paddle about in a circling motion and the 
natives raced their bidarkas over the sea to surround the 


otter. 





























Frost Face was no longer hesitant. 
These were the relentless creatures 
who brought death. On an evil day 
in his babyhood they had been re- 
sponsible for his father’s death as the 
otter family was hauled out on a 
rocky coast. Another time, when his 
mother rose in an airhole in the ice 
to breathe, he had heard the soft tinkle of the warning bell, 
the chuck of a thrown lance in-her neck, then these hoarse 
voices—and there was the taste of fresh blood in the water. 
With a pounding heart, Frost Face dove swiftly and deeply. 
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The moon-faced discoverer began to chatter excitedly to the 
hunters nearest him as the fleet formed a large circle about the 
spot. 

“T told you I saw an otter, even before the whale sounded. 
As I said then, the eyes of a hunter of the Innuit are better 
than those of you islanders. This is a white-faced giant among 
otters. When the old eyes of your shaman see him, he will 
probably try to tell you he is the very son of that Father of 
Otters whose struggles, according to his fancy, widened and 
deepened a narrow lane of water between Kodiak Island and 
the mainland into the present Shelikoff Strait. Ho! ho!” 

The Aleuts grunted in disgust at the mainlander’s egotism. 
The wrinkled, weather-beaten medicine man near by slowly 
shook his head in disapproval. 

“Tt is not well to boast, nor is it seemly to mock the tradi- 
tions of a people. Should the great Spirit Otter hear thy 
empty laughter he may be provoked to anger. Ah! See, a 
ripple in the kelp there! The Frost Faced One has been up 
again to breathe—and to listen. Perhaps he goes now to 
inform his Spirit Father of thy ridicule.” 

The Innuit laughed again, but this time in hollow, uncer- 
tain tones, for the medicine man had opened his medicine 
bag to the sky and was beginning a weird incantation. For 
all his boasted superiority, gained in a few brief contacts with 
white traders, he was fearful of the powers of this wrinkled 
old shaman and more than half feared the gods with whom 
the ancient seemed familiar. 

The medicine man gazed at the sky a moment, then broke 
off his mutterings to motion the hunters outward. 

““Scatter wide over the sea, my children. I have asked the 
forgiveness of the Father of Otters for this pursuit of one of 
his people. Furthermore, the eyes of Chak-chak, the sea @agle, 
I give you that you may surely see the Frost Face when he 
comes up again.” 

At this moment high in the sky sounded the piercing cry of 
aneagle. The Innuit shuddered at the apparent coincidence— 
evidently the shaman’s gods were answering him! However, 
he softly skimmed his light bidarka over the kelp bed, keeping 
sharp eyes roving in search of the otter. 


JN THE green depths below, Frost Face was becoming more 
and more concerned as he swam swiftly down between the 
Fifteen minutes he spent in a deep dive, before 
he was again forced to the top. This time he just allowed his 
nose and eyes to break the surface. Five refreshing minutes 
passed before he saw a bidarka approaching from the west. 
As the otter dove the hunter raised his paddle. Far away to 
the westward the shaman saw it and acknowledged the report 
with a flicker of his paddle. Then for a moment he let his 
bidarka drift as he thought. The otter had discovered them 
while they were yet far to the northward beyond the whale; 
why had he lingered, appeared in their midst, and now arose 
to the eastward? He had seen mother shore birds attempt to 
toll him from their nests, and 
mother foxes knew the same trick; 
a mother otter might do the same 
—but would a male think of it? 
Hum! Perhaps he did have a family 
out there to the southward. Well, 
let him, just so the heartless Innuit 


kelp stems. 


did not discover it. The shaman knew little of conservation, 


except that the once plentiful otters were now almost extinct, 
and he knew that if the mother and young were killed, no 


more would take their place. He would have nodded wisely 
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in agreement if he had been told that where once the otter 
skins could be counted by hundreds of thousands, now less 
than a dozen found their way into the fur markets each year. 
He had seen them vanish in his generation. 

The wily old man motioned his paddle to the north and the 
fleet dashed quickly in that direction. Long had these hunters 
been successful under the guidance of the shaman. To the 
more slow-thinking among them, it appeared that he actually 
read the minds of the various creatures they hunted, while the 
wisest among them respected his uncanny ability to outguess 
the hunted. Only the Innuit resented his dictation and re- 
fused to turn with the fleet. 


MILE away Frost Face broke the surface, only to snuff 

his disgust; less than a quarter of a mile to the rear was 
the foremost of a wide-flung line of bidarkas, all speeding 
morthward toward him, while far in the distance whence he 
had come lay the canoe of the stubborn Innuit. As the view- 
hallo rolled across the waters, Frost Face dived again. 

The Innuit chuckled to himself as he dug in his paddle in an 
attempt to catch up with the right end of the fast receding line. 
Perhaps he would yet be in time to demonstrate to the Aleuts 
how a real hunter caught otter. 

This time Frost Face made a grievous mistake: he tried to 
cut across the front line under the water and came up almost 
under the stern of a bidarka. He dove just in time to avoid 
the awkward cast which the young Aleut made as he twisted 
his body about. 

As he fled under the sea, Frost Face decided to change his 


tactics. He swam only a hundred yards before he came up 
again. However, this dodging game seemed perilous, for a 


bidarka was leaping straight toward him from the south while 
two others closed in from the north. He glanced toward the 
now discernible island peaks to the northward. A smoky haze 
was gathering about them. Perhaps he could lose his pursuers 
in the mist. 

Just as he drew a tremendous breath preparatory to diving, 
he glanced again at the oncoming bidarka to the south. It was 
the Innuit, with a strange dark object slung across the bidarka 
in front of him. Frost Face almost forgot to dive as he tried 
to puzzle out what it was. Just in time he vanished. An 
ivory spear point chucked into the very center of the con- 
centric ring of ripples where he had been. 

As the medicine man began to haul in his spear by the at- 
tached line, he heard the approaching Innuit chuckle. 

“Ho!ho! Thy arm is stiff from much paddling and thy eyes 
are watery from the smoke of too many barbara fires. See 
what the cunning and eagle vision of a real hunter can do! 
Thy great Spirit Otter loves a strong man.” 

The old man gasped as he saw the dark form on the deck of 
the Innuit’s bidarka, and his eyes darkened in displeasure. 

““Anah! The Aleut do not stoop to the unnecessary killing 
of young. Make haste to propitiate the Spirit Otter lest he 
destroy you.” 

“Wake! No, no, Feeble One, you are mistaken. See! I 
only speared the mother; here is the kitten at her breast. He 
will bring much money as a pet for the white trader. Thou 
art jealous of this fine pelt I oe 

He was interrupted by a low whine at his back. Frost Face, 
on the other side of the canoe, was nuzzling the face of his 
dead mate! As the Innuit nervously started at the sound, 
Frost Face growled fiercely, champed his strong jaws, and 
dove. The Innuit was too paralyzed to act; for a moment he 
thought it was the voice of the Spirit Otter himself. However, 
he quickly recovered himself, laughed shakily and began to 
rearrange his net. 

“See, the Innuit has magic which brings the otter to him. 
Watch and learn how we hunters of the north catch game.” 

As the day advanced ‘the haze thickened over 
the sea. Off to the right now, Makushin, “the 
Smoker,” was grumbling heavier cannonades than 
usual, as if to warn other peaks to keep their 
distance. Frost Face was weighed down with 

(Concluded on page 56) 





Far out on the kelp beds 
Frost Face keeps watch 
for bidarkas 









Why I Should Remain in Scouting 
By Eagle Scout Edmund McLaurin 
T SOME period of your Scouting career you will 
ask yourself a question which is of utmost impor- 
tance to your own welfare and to the welfare of 
your troop. “WHY SHOULD I REMAIN IN 
SCOUTING?” The time when you make your decision 
may be one of the changing points of your life. Well, let us 
discuss the subject to some extent. 

SCOUTING is composed of various activities and studies 
which the average person needs—whether he is twelve or 
twenty. Much of the knowledge obtained through Scouting 
experience is not found in other activities and cannot be 
found elsewhere. We learn how to camp, cook, swim, hike, 
make maps, judge heights, signal by flags, signs or smoke; 
identify our surrounding Wild Life, and countless other bits 
of knowledge. These may seem of trivial importance to many 
people, but will enable one to speak intelligently about 
subjects with which the average person is not familiar. We 
learn all of these things through experience; yet, at the same 
time we combine fun and work together. 

“ONCE A SCOUT—ALWAYS A SCOUT.” Remember 
that slogan and help others to remember it. You should 
remain in Scouting until you are at least eighteen; then 
you may desire to become an Assistant Scoutmaster, and 
eventually a Scoutmaster and leader of your own troop. 
However, you must have experience. To obtain what makes 
real scout leaders you must stay in Scouting until you are 
“PREPARED.” You will be of greater value to our organiza- 
tion if you have had experience. The demand for experienced 
leaders is constantly increasing. 

The time you spend in Scouting is most important to you. 
Character is formed during boyhood, and if you are fortunate 
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enough to have such a character builder as the Boy Scouts of 
America to lend its environment in your behalf, your com- 
munity is assured of an honorable citizen. We boys of today 
should be thankful that we have the advantage of having 
such an organization to help us prepare ourselves for years 
to come. It is an established fact that men who were once 
scouts are in most cases the best 
citizens—the true type of citizen 
working for the good of his com- 
munity and nation. 

Stick to the Boy Scouts. Our 
organization will help you, and you 


can help it by boosting your local Conclusion 





district, and taking an interest in 
our work of building better men for 
to-morrow. 


How to Mount Arrowheads 
By Lone Scout Warren H. Buckles 
N THE February, 1927 issue of 

Boys’ Lire, a Scout asked in 
“Dan Beard’s Scouting Section,” how 
to mount arrowheads. Due to lack of 
space, the method was not described 
in detail. However, I will try to tell 
of the method I use. 

The following method is usually 
satisfactory, and is used by many 
collectors. First you take a piece of 
heavy cardboard, the size to be de- 
termined by the number of arrow- 
heads to be mounted, but for about 
six or seven arrowheads it should 
be about seven inches by nine inches. 
Lay your arrowheads on the cardboard 
in the position you would like to 
have them mounted and trace around 
each one lightly with a pencil, so 
that you can later tell where each 
one belongs. You may now remove 
the arrowheads for you won’t need 
them for a while. 


AlscY felt much 
braver in_ the 
morning, although he 
was much puzzled 
about the _ ghostly 
producer of the heavy 
footsteps. He arose 
and started for the 
doorway, Ad proceed- 
ing him, carrying in his 
mouth the club which 
he thad dragged into 
Algy the night before. 
They were no sooner 
outside the barn than 
Ad started underneath 
the raised flooring. As 

passed under the 
beams supporting it, 
the stick which he car- 
ried accidentally 
knocked each beam 
and produced the 
the sounds which Algy 
the previous night had 
thought were footsteps. 
The tarpaulin swung 
just because the breeze 
moved it. 


Suddenly the ground seemed to give way and the 
whole earth appeared to be slipping! 
self floating in space, and then as though he were riding 
on a comet he found himself curving off at a tremendous 
speed without the least idea of what it was all about. 
After the first shock of surprise was over, Algy began 
to think this method of traveling was rather pleasant, 
and he was conscious that he did not weigh any heavier 
He figured out that a tornado had lifted 


than a feather. 


him beyond the laws of gravitation. 


and Berengaria? 


Inthe far distance Algy discerned an extraordinary 
Away above the clouds were two objects soar- 


sight. 


ing in rings around each other. 


e 





THE TARGET 


To mount them you will need to cut two small round holes 
in the cardboard for every arrowhead. One hole should be 
about half an inch from the point and one where the notches 
in the arrowhead are. Now take a rubber band and slip it 
through the holes from the back side of the cardboard. There 
will be two small loops on the front side, formed by the 
rubbér band. Slip the ends of the arrowheads through these 
loops. The rubber band will hold it firmly. 

Figure 1 shows where the holes are placed after the arrow- 
head has been traced. Figure 2 shows how the rubber band 
is fixed. 


Systemized Signaling 
By Eagle Scout Arthur M. Marks, Jr. 

HAVE never contributed before, but in the May number 

my pet peeve was hit. Eagle Scout Wm. White told how 
to teach, or learn, signaling. I have been in eighteen Scout 
contests, and was a member of the Chicago championship 
team, so have had a little experience in speed signaling. The 
only way to learn the code is to take twenty-six letters abso- 
lutely at random, in groups of three or four. Start with 
J, Z, and M. There is little or no relation between them; 
then go’on, taking three or four more. After you have about 
nine or ten letters, review them, then add three more. In 
half an hour the code will be learned. In teaching with this 
system, never signal to your pupils with a speed less than 
merit badge speed. They may miss half the letters, at first, 
but inside of an hour, when you slow up to first class speed, 
they will pass it easily. I have taught with this system for 
three years, ever since I learned it myself. It is not original 
with me, Mr. Babcock, Scoutmaster of Troop I, Evanston, 
Ill., being the inventor. I saw Mr. Babcock win a bet that 
he could teach the code with this system to twenty tenderfeet 
in half an hour. He did, with minutes to spare. 

It is my experience that the reason instructing is so hard 
is that the instructor won’t go fast enough for the tenderfoot. 
The average tenderfoot can absorb good teaching faster than 
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The Last Adventure of Ad and Algy 
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was collided! 
to|be centuries, Algy felt a returning to consciousness 


Algy felt fhim- 
i and, what was that?— 


and—W-h-a-a-a-t? 


But where was Ad 


One, the larger of the 
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the best instructor can give it, and it is only by fast, furious 
work that interest can be maintained. 

In teaching four-year-olds to read, a teacher doesn’t say, 
“R”—This is a letter like I with an O attached, and a tail 
something like that of Q, does she? No! Similarly R in 
semaphore is not that it is the fourth letter in the third 
clock series, or anything as confusing. There is not a tender- 
foot in the game, who with half an hour’s work can not 
master the code, if you don’t fill his mind with opposites, 
series, clocks, etc. 


A Practical Archery Target 
By Russell Aitken 


ARKSMANSHIP in archery cannot be attained without 

a target on which to practice. Regulation targets are 
far too expensive for most of us, so we solve the problem by 
making one. The type of target which I shall describe is one 
easily constructed by any boy. 

Bicycle rims are excellent for the hoop of the target, es- 
pecially the twenty-four inch ones. The dimensions given 
here will be for this size. You can easily procure an old one 
if you scout about a bit. 
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Remove the spokes from the rim, and varnish it. Over 
the back of the rim stretch a sheet of canvas or some heavy 
material of this sort. The first one I made was cut from an 
old table oilcloth, and was very serviceable. Stretch it very 
taut before tacking to the edge of the rim, then fill the center 
of the target with straw, packing it very tight. If you cannot 
secure any straw, use dried grass or leaves. Over the front 
of the rim stretch another sheet of the material, 24” in 
diameter. 

Find the exact center of this circle and from it de- 
scribe a small circle with a radius of 2.4”, which is the 
bull’s-eye. Around the bull’s-eye are five concentric rings, 

each 2.4” wide. The regulation 
colors for the target face are the 
following; bull’s-eye, gold; the next 
ring, red; the next, blue; the third, 
black; and the outer one, white. 
When the rings are painted, your 


two, had apparently target proper is finished. 


and but recently 


Algy was ‘‘K. O’ed.”’ 


dropped a bundle 
or package which{had 
broken _ open, for 
stretching away from 
the circling pair like 
the tail of a comet 
were a shovel, a pan, 
a blanket, bits of rope, 
and numerous odds 
and ends of the outfit 
of a camper who was 
also a detective. 

Algy recognized his 
property and made 
frantic efforts to steer 
his course in the direc- 
tion of the sky-waltz- 
ing Ad and Beren- 
garia, but without 
avail. A large dark 
thunderous cloud arose 
up before him, and in 
a few moments he was 
lost in an impenetrable 
mist. 

Suddenly an enor- 
mous black shape ap- 
peared and crash! 
Algy and whatever it 
After what seemed 


He faintly heard Grandpaw’s 
voice calling him. He became fully conscious immediately 


He was in bed and there was Grandpaw standing over 
him, waving a barrel-stave threateningly. 

“You young varmint, readin’ detective stories in bed half 
the night and then not able to get up in the mornin’. Bert 
and myself and all the rest o’ the farm are on their way to 
work already. Out with you or I'll bend this around you.” 

Algy while rapidly getting into his pants dimly realized 
that his whole adventure was but a dream. 

THE END 


When the target itself is finished, 
then comes the question of a stand 
to hold it on. Get some pine boards 
two inches wide by a half-inch thick, 
and about six feet long. Join two of 
these together in the shape of a V, 
as shown in the illustration. The 
third board is hinged to the back of 
the V. 

Another board, about thirty inches 
long, is then cut. (A) This is the 
cross piece, which is fastened by two 
ordinary clamps such as are used on 
curtain frames. This feature makes 
it adjustable to any height, and helps 
in getting the bull’s-eye on a level 
with the archer’s eye. Holes are 
drilled in the cross piece, and in these 
holes pegs are inserted. The pegs 
are about eight inches long, and it is 
these which hold the target upright. 
(B.) 

For those who have no lumber 
available, a rustic tripod will serve. 
Fig. 11 illustrates this clearly, and 
the reader will be able to construct 
one from the sketch. Do not use too 
heavy wood. however. 
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ubbing Aladdin’s Wonderful Lamp 














By Dan Beard 
Illustrated by the Author 


is preferable toa steel one. Steel slips 
and slides, but if you moisten the tube, 
and apply carborundum powder, the 
copper and tin tube works better and 
faster than a solid drill, the tubes 
themselves hold the grit, and the 
hollow in them gradually fills up with 
it, and gives a constant supply with 
which to grind the hole in the stone. 


“Tae value of precious stones does 
not depend upon their beauty 
alone, but on the combination of 
beauty and rareness. If, for instance, 
there were only four or five pieces of 
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gun flint in the known world, flint 
would be proudly worn in the crowns 
of kings and emperors, or set in the 
rings of the purse proud. 

In every heap there are pebbles of 
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Howdy! does you ali 
lucky 
stones?” cried the big black man at 
Punta Gorda, Florida, when ap- 
proached by some small scouts on,that subject, 
‘why you ones has to catch da catfish fust and 
cut da stones out of his haid.”’ 

Florida catfish carry lucky stones in their heads 
and up North, on the shores of Lake Erie, the boys 
cut the lucky stones from “‘sheep heads,” not the 
heads of sheep but a sort of fish with that local 
name, that frequents those waters. When the 
writer was a lad of seven proud summers, living at 
Painsville, Ohio, he never dared to appear at 
school or on the play grounds without a sheep’s 
head lucky stone in his pocket. 

Lucky stones, like pocket pieces, are not con- 
fined to any particular style, and a stone of your 
own shaping and polishing is as potent, and will 
carry with it as much good luck, as the left hind 
foot of a graveyard rabbit killed in the dark of 
the moon by a cross-eyed colored person. The truth is it 
will carry better luck, for in shaping and polishing the trinket 
you develop skill and ability which always brings more good 
luck than does superstition. 

In Florida they make what are called pearl necklaces out of 
the bones from the heads of catfish. What? Did you say 
that they are not real jewels? Why no Pirate of the Spanish 
Main, no Aladdin with his wonderful lamp had more precious 
stones than you can accumulate; you may have them by the 
pail full for the trouble of picking them up from the beach 
or gravel heaps. Of course these stones are only diamonds 
in the rough, so to speak, but they become precious after 
one has bestowed precious labor upon them. Crystals 
or quartz become diamonds; agate, flint and variegated 
pebbles when smoothed and polished are beautiful jewels. 
The most beautiful costume I ever saw anywhere was one 
worn by an Indian at Green Bay, just returned from the 
Centennial at Philadelphia in 1876. At that time the ladies 
were wont to wear glass buttons of all sorts, green, yellow, 
garnet, blue and crystal. 

Well, these buttons caught the Indian’s fancy and he 
procured a butcher’s smock which hung like a robe from his 
neck to his ankles, and the red man had had his squaw sew 
hundreds of buttons on the smock so that every inch was 
covered with gleaming, glistening, sparkling, scintillating 
jewels of all colors. No Eastern potentate since the time of 
King Tut ever wore such a striking unique robe; Solomon 
in all his glory would have been but a piker alongside of this 
Red Man. When the sunbeams struck him nothing could 
equal the effect. Yet the jewels were nothing but glass 
buttons! 

Soapstone is a material from which to make thimbles for 
fire drills, or as the boys call them “thunder birds.” Soap- 
stone is soft and can be easily cut, drilled or carved to any 
shape you desire; but when fused in high temperature it does 
not change form but changes its nature, the material becomes 
very hard; so-called lava tip gas jets are made of soapstone 
fused. In every town of any size there are repair shops 
where the implements necessary to use in fusing may be 
found. 

When drilling flint and similar stone, a copper or tin tube 
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quartz and other stones, which are in 
themselves beautiful, but their beauty 





is not apparent because of their 
rough dull exterior; that is,“the out- 
side of the stone—the skin, so to speak, 
is dull. This is due to the fact that 
these pebbles at first were irregular 
fragments of rock, quartz, or what 
not, which have been rounded and 
smoothed, but not polished, by rolling 
over each other in the beds of torrents 
or on the beaches of lakes, seas and 
oceans. Every boy has gathered these 
pretty stones and has put them in 
his mouth to wet them so that he 
might see their real beauty; but a 
lapidary who polishes gems could 
polish these pebbles so that they 
would all look as they do when wet 
and all be beautiful. 

In order to have the best possible 
authority for the description of the 
manner in which to polish the stones 
gathered on the beach, or the pieces of 
agate and carnelian that fall into your 
hands, I consulted my old friend, 
Dr. Kunz, the famous gem expert and 
geologist of Tiffany Company,. and 
asked him to tell me how boys might 
make jewelry of the pebbles found on 
the beaches or the river bank. 


How to Polish Semi-Precious Stones 

Dr. Kunz said that the simplest way would be to get a 
large wheel, about 10 or 15’ in diameter, one that will run 
perpendicularly, wet it and apply slightly coarse carborundum. 
Then if you wish to do polishing, put a felt cover over the 
wheel and on it apply the very finest carborundum. 

Now, then, I expect every scout to blossom out with jeweled 
necklaces for his Indian costume, or to give his big sister on 
Christmas, or make himself a jewel to hang on his watch fob, 
or jewelry with which to decorate his ditty bag or knife 
handle or sheath. 


In order to make beads one must drill holes through the 
stones. Probably this had better be done before polishing the 
stones. 


How to Drill a Hole in Hard Stone 

Get a piece of wood of any description, white pine or other- 
wise. Cut a rough hole in which to set the pebbles. Then 
line the hole with some sort of wax, beeswax will do or melted 
resin or pitch will answer the purpose. Pour it in hot, fit the 
stone in and work the hot’ wax around the edges, then allow 
it to cool. This will hold the stone steady while you bore the 
hole through it. 


Make an Indian Drill 

After the pattern shown herewith. On the end of the drill 
put some moistened carborundum or even fine sand. Lay 
your gem board down on a table or smooth flat surface; have 
a cup of sand or carborundum and cup of water alongside of 
you. Put the grit on the gem, dampen with the water, and 
then twirl your drill until you bore a hole through the stone. 
One can make holes through the hardest of stones in this 
way, but it will take time and patience as well as grit to 
do it. 

A stick of white cedar, or other non-resinous 
wood, makes a remarkably good drill, because it 
also holds the moistened carborundum and the 
grit from the stone itself. I have a piece of jade 
which is harder than any stone that you are likely 
to find, which has had a hole bored in it by my 
friend and councilor Col. David Abercrombie; he 
used the drill here described. If Colonel Dave 
can do it, you can. The only reason that Colonel 
Dave could do this is because he had the will to do 
it and the patience to keep at it. 

Not only jewels of quartz, agate and seashore 
pebbles can be polished and punctured for orna- 
ments, but beautiful mother of pearl necklaces can 
be made by grinding the fragments of shell into 
regular forms, polishing them as you do the stones 
and puncturing holes in them. 

Away back ‘before you or your daddy was born; 
back in the time when Lincoln and Douglas were 
debating, back before the first gun fired on Fort 
Sumter, both men and boys were adepts at mak- 





ing finger rings from river and sea shells, gutta percha 


buttons, cannel coal and even cocoanut shells. Men also 
cut figures of spread eagles and gamé animals and birds 
from shells as well as stars, moons, etc., from the same 
material with which they inlaid the stocks of their long 
Kentucky or ‘‘ New Purchase” rifles. 

There is no good reason why the scouts of this day should 
not do the same with the handles of their pet axes, with 
canes for their fathers, with stocks of their fathers’ pet fowling 
pieces. They might even inlay the tops of their mothers’ 
center tables—but say, boy! one should be mighty certain 

(Concluded on page 57) 











Loop With Two-Tube Set 

1. Can I use a loop aerial with a two-tube Crosley set and get 
good results? 

2. Could I receive stations ten miles away with a loudspeaker 
connected to the two-tube set and loop? 

3. Which should I use, 22% volts or 45 volts “B” battery?— 
Jim Callaway. 

1. No; the set is not designed to work with a loop, and 
furthermore more than two tubes are required to operate a set 
successfully when a loop is employed instead of an outdoor 
antenna. 

2. Not unless the station is very powerful. 

3. Forty-five volts. 

Filament Switch 

I recently built a one-tube set in accordance with your directions 
and it gives excellent results. There are small children around 
here who tinker with the set. Can you suggest a fila- 
ment switch arrangement so I can switch off the A’? gos 
battery?—F. A. Kuhlmann. ; 

Break one of the wires leading from the “A” | 
battery and insert a filament switch, which youcan |} 
get at any radio store handling parts. One side of | 
the broken wire connects with one terminal of the 
switch and the other end of the wire goes to the 
other terminal of the switch. 


Indoor Aerial With Crystal 


Why cannot an indoor antenna be used with a 
crystal set?—Jerome Leibel. 

The crystal is not as sensitive as a’ vacuum tube, 
therefore it needs all the energy it can get to pro- 
duce an audible signal. The outdoor wire picks 
up more energy from the passing waves than an in- 
door antenna. A crystal will work with an indoor 
antenna if the broadcasting station is not far dis- 
tant; however, the results will be far more satisfac- 
tory if the outdoor wire is employed. 
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Longer Antenna Needed 


I have a crystal set with a variometer as the tuner. 
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How to Ask Questions 


Every letter must carry the writer’s name and address. 

Only questions of general interest will be published. 

Always give the length of antenna and lead-in. 

Write briefly and leave a space between questions. 

Send your questions to the Listening Post, BOYS’ LIFE, 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





HEN anairplane more than 400 miles off the coast of California can 
broadcast an SOS on the 33.1-meter wave-length with a power of 
54 watts, and have the signals read in New York amid the steel sky- 
scrapers, in Italy, and by a ship 6,000 miles away, it clearly shows that 
short wave-lengths are a fertile field in which amateurs can experiment. 
Short-wave apparatus is simple and for that reason building the sets | 2. Superintendent of Documents, Government 
He can use a dry-battery-  ~ a 

operated receiving tube of the 199 type in the transmitter. Amateurs 
have covered 1,000 miles with a 199 tube, very simple coils, and batteries 
as the source of power. The boy who is careful to observe the results of 
his experiments and seeks ways to simplify and improve his instruments 
has an excellent opportunity to make discoveries of importance in the 
short-wave field, that is, from 50 to | meter. 


boy’s pocketbook. 
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only station I can hear is KFI, Los Angeles, eighteen miles away. 
What would you suggest so I can hear more stations?—Bill Smith. 

Use an antenna about 125 feet long, including the lead-in. 
Your present wire is mvch too short for a crystal set used for 
broadcast reception. 


Radio Licenses 
T want to operate an amateur station. I livein New Hampshire. 
Where can I obtain my station and operator’s license?—Albert 
Dancause. 
Federal Radio Supervisor, Customs House, Boston, Mass. 


Law Against Sparks 

1. Does the Government allow amateurs to use spark sets with 
spark gaps and helix? 

2. How much does an amateur license cost and where can I 
get one? I live in Illinois, near Chicago.—Everett Asehoff. 

1. The Radio Act of 1927 prohibits the use of 
amatcur spark stations. 

2. Nocharge. Write to Federal Radio Supervisor, 
Customs House, Chicago, Ill. 


E Cone and Horn Together 
: I. Is it true that a cone loudspeaker when used with 
a horn loudspeaker will give better reproduction? 

2. Where can I get alist of the amateur stations in 
the United States? 

3. What is the best aerial wire—solid copper, 
stranded copper, stranded silver or covered copper wire? 

4. Must I use a lightning arrester with a loop in- 
door antenna?—W alter R. Whitcomb. 

1. The idea is that if the cone does not repro- 
duce all frequencies they will be reproduced by the 
horn, thereby giving true reproduction of the concert. 





ante 





Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 
five cents money order. 

3. A single strand of No. 14 copper is generally 
used for broadcast reception. Stranded wire is 
recommended for transmitting aerials because it has 
a greater surface. 

4. No. 


Send twenty- 








The antenna is thirty-five feet, including lead-in. The 


Tuning-in an Airplane’s SOS 


HEN the hand of Fate sent the plane Dallas Spirit into 

a tail spin far off the Pacific coast the urgent flash, 
“Tail spin—S OS,” was picked up on the 33.1-meter wave- 
length by a radio operator in the New York Times ofiice, 
3,500 miles away from the airplane in distress. Early in the 
evening reports from the aviators told that all was going well. 
An hour later the bulletins indicated that darkness was cover- 
ing the Pacific. Then flashed a message that told of trouble: 
“We went into a tail spin—SOS, relay that. We came out of 
it, but was sure scared. It was a close call. We thought 
it was all off, but we came out of it. The lights on the 
instrument-board went out and it was so dark that Bill 
couldn’t see the—we are in a spin—S OS” 

The radio became silent. The plane had appar- 
ently tail-spinned again, this time into the Pacific, 592 
nautical miles from San Francisco. 

The transmitter had an average input of go watts, 
and assuming an overall efficiency of 60 per cent., the 
output was 54 watts. The tuning was fixed. There 
were no controls other than the antenna reel. The 
only meter employed was a radiation meter. Two 
keys were provided with toggle locks so that when a 
message was completed, the keys were locked down, 
thus producing a continuous whine, telling auditors 
that the plane was in the air. The pitch of the note 
was directly proportional to the speed of the plane, 
so that the receiving operator was given some indica- 
tion of the flying conditions, such as speed, bumping 
or a dive. 

The transmitter weighed eight pounds and fourteen 
ounces; the generator nineteen pounds, which, to- 
gether with the rest of the radio apparatus brought the 
total weight to forty-one pounds, fourteen ounces. 

The signals were heard over a wide area and broke 
the record for radio transmission from an airplane, as 
far as distance is concerned. Aside from reaching 
New York, a report from Italy said that the signals 
were picked up there, and a ship 200 miles from Balboa 


Short-wave transmitter used by plane Dallas Spirit. 
turned the radio generator. 


heard the SOS, having tuned to the wave-length of the 
Dallas Spirit after hearing a broadcast from station 2 UO, 
New York, asking for ships to listen in on the 33.1-meter 
channel. Listeners in Honolulu, the goal of the plane, a ship 
6,000 miles away, and amateurs throughout the United States 
reported that the short waves radiated high above the surface 
of the Pacific were plainly heard. Many other reports have 
been received by Heintz and Kaufman at San Francisco, 
builders of the plane’s radio equipment. 





The small propeller 
The SOS sent when the machine tail spinned into 
the Pacific was heard in New York, 3,500 miles away 


The signals were weak when they arrived midst the steel 
skyscrapers on Manhattan Island, but the fact that the aviator 
at the key was a good operator aided greatly in enabling the 
man in New York to read the bulletins. Another factor that 
helped was that each word was sent twice until the SOS, 
after which words were sent only once. It was apparent to the 
man wearing the head phones 3,500 miles east of the plane, 
that the airman was rushing to get the distress message into 
the ether before the aerial struck the water. 

The receiving operator pointed out that the recep- 
tion was not what might be termed “‘freak,”’ because 
while the plane’s transmitter was not sending messages 
the keys automatically held down caused a con- 
tinuous note to be radiated. Once this signal was 
picked up in New York it was audible for two hours, 
unti! the SOS came through the air as the finale 
of the tragedy enacted in the air over the broad 
Pacific. Signals audible for two hours are not usually 
the result of freak atmospheric conditions, especially 
when the waves traverse practically the entire globe. 


HE wonder of short_waves and their usefulness in 

communication from aircraft was clearly demon- 
strated in th2 record of the Dallas Spirit’s broadcast- 
ing. The p wer used was just a “drop in the bucket” 
compared with the 100,000 watts used by WGY’s 
experimentai transmitter and the 50,000 watts used 
by the new WEAF installation. Yet 54 watts 
radiated from the plane in flight toward Honolulu 
registered in New York and in Italy! Such is the 
wonder of snort waves. Performances of this nature 
lead radio mea to wonder what will happen when they 
can successfully radiate and modulate 100,000 or even 
50,000 vatts on short wave-lengths. 

It shows that the boys, known as amateurs, who 
to-day are experimenting with short waves and the 
simple apparatus associated with them, are working 

(Continued on page 69) 
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ow the Flying Boat Was Develope 


By Archibald Black 


























_ Tl hull. 


THE FIRST REAL FLYING 
BOAT 


~* 

TH E Curtiss model “E”’ (left) Z 

was the first airplane de- |e 
ee signed with a real boat type of 
This machine was built 
secretly at Hammondsport late 
in IQII, and was given its 
first tryout in San Drego Bay 
in January, 1912. 
‘SCENE OF THE EARLY 

EXPERIMENTS 
GROUP of Curtiss flying 
boats (right) on the shores 
of Lake Keuka, N. Y., at the 





scene af the early experiments. 
The tvpes here represent various 
stages of early development. 





Consulting Air Transport Engineer 

























AN UNUSUAL PROPELLER 

TUE Gallaudet seaplane (below), built in 

the United States several years ago, had a 
most unusual form of propeller which was 
built on a ring turning on the body just behind 
the wings. The blades of the propeller and the 
outer surface of this ring can be distinguished 
in the picture (U.S. Navy offic ial phot ° 





FIRST TO CROSS THE ATLANTIC 


"THE American designed and built NC-4 
(left), was the first aircraft of any type 

lo fly across the Allantic Ocean, arriving at 

Plymouth, England, May 14, 1919. 


A BRITISH PRODUCT 
TUESE Vickers’ VIKING amphibians 
(below), were constructed in England for 
service in South America. They have folding 
wheels for use on land. 
































BY MEANS of a catapult device airplanes are now projected 
into the air directly from the decks of warships at sea. 











HIS Loening amphibian type represents the latest develop- 


ment in flying boats. The wheels shown in the picture can 
be drawn into the hull when the machine is to be used on water. 





| apecine a crude experimental model, built some seventeen 
years ago by Glenn H. Curtiss and his associates, the 
modern flying boat has been developed. Although the 
first successful flights of float-type airplanes were made 
in 1910 by Henri Fabre, it is generally agreed that Curtiss 
was largely responsible for the creation of the flying boat 
—the airplane which is built upon a boat-like hull instead 
of being merely a land airplane furnished with floats in 
place of wheels. 

Just before the World War, Commander Porte of the 
British Navy, and Glenn Curtiss began work on the 
design of a flying boat to exceed in size any formerly 
built, and with which it was planned to fly across the 
Atlantic. The first tests of this type—called the America 
—resulted in the invention of side fins. These are ex- 
tensions of the side of the hull for the purpose of increas- 
ing the bottom area to help the boat to “‘plane’’ when 
moving over the water. Work on the America con- 
struction was well under way when the outbreak of war 
caused the recall of Commander Porte to England, and 
interrupted the flight plans. Although the original pur- 
pose of the construction was dropped, the development of 
the type was continued, as the British Government saw 
the possibility of applying these large flying ts to 
submarine scouting work. Orders for the America type 
resulted in the construction of still larger flying boats, 
until a record was finally set with the creation of the 
Curtiss Model 7, a gigantic triplane flying boat, measuring 
134 feet from tip to tip of its wings. This record for size 
still remains, although many other large airplanes have 
since been built. While the Curtiss-Porte America 
never crossed the Atlantic under ‘its own power, as origi- 
nally planned, this purpose was attained after the close 
of the war by the American-built NC-4. 

Of late much attention has been given by designers to 
the construction of all-metal flying-boat hulls and to the 
development of ‘‘amphibians,”’ capable of operating from 
either land or water. Wooden hulls and floats absorb 
much water while afloat, and this adds a useless dead load 
which must be carried in flight. Hence metal construction 
becomes a subject of interest to both flying-boat builders 
and users. In parallel with the increase in size of flying 
beats and seaplanes, new speed records have been estab- 
lished from year to year. While the larger types can 
usually make only 70 to 100 miles per hour, the smaller 
racers have greatly exceeded this. A record of 246 miles 
per hour was established by a Macchi float-type seaplane 
in the 1926 Schneider Cup Race. 















QoME Vickers’ VEDETTE flying boats, equipped with 
Wright American engines, have been used in Canada. 














IEUT. ALFORD WILLIAMS steps off his 1200 horse- 
. power racer which he intends to drive at world’s record 
speed. Delays prohibited entering the Schneider Cup Races in 
Italy this year. 
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P res 


Where can I get i 
James PRM. 

The Supply Department, B. S. of A.; L. E. Stemm- 
ler, Queens Village, L. I., N. Y.; The Archers Co., of 
Indian Hill, 4015 So. Franklin St., New Orleans, La., 
sell supplies. The Handbook for Boys and the Merit Badge 
Pamphlet on Archery tell how to make them. 


mon archery materials: 


Photography 
Where can I gei information on developing films?—Scovut 
WALTER R. SWANK. 
The Merit Badge Pamphlet on Photography will help you 


And Flying Indian Eagle 
What is the Indian name for Flying Eagle?—Scovuts ALBERT 
L. Reus, J. LEAROY, AND HERMAN SvARA. 
Gakuwinees. 


Totem 
Where can I get patterns showing how to make a Totem pole? 
—Lone Scout FRANK Couc#. 
This was published in Boys’ Lire last month. 


Disinfecting the Knife 
Ts it all right to sterilize a knife by boiling it?—-Scout ANTHONY 
IACOBUCCI. 
Yes, but boil only the blade. 
minutes. 


It must boil at least fifteen 


The Silver Fox 
We selected Silver Fox for our Patrol. Are the colors black ana 
gray?—J. MEREDITH Davis. 
No. Black and white. 


Osage Orange 
Where can I get Osage Orange?—STUART WILLIAMS. 
Supply Department, Boy Scouts of America, 200 Fifth 
Ave., New York City. 


Lone Scouts 
How can I join the Lone Scouts?—JAMES PENNEY, LESLIE 
Kenny, and Brrty MERTLE. 
Write to Department of Rural Scouting, Boy Scouts of 
America, 200 Fifth Ave., New York City for full information. 


Balloon Silk 
Where can we obtain balloon silk?—M. E. YOUNKEN, RALPH 
J. WELLIVER, M. W. Hart, and Scout R. A. Navin. 
Write to Col. David T. Abercrombie, 311 Broadway, New 
York City. 


The Age Limit 

How old do I have to be to be a Lone Scout?—Howarp Haw- 
KINS. 

Twelve Years. 


Reeds for Basketry 
Where can I get reeds for Basketry?—Scout FRANK Hum- 
PHREY. 
Gather cat-tails at fresh-water swamps, or buy them ct 
Milton Bradley Company, 23 Washington Place, New York 
City, or some large department store near you. 


Old Firearms 
Where could I get old firearms, and price?—ScoutT WILLIAM 
J. HARDER. 
Write to Toe Kendig, 336 West Philadelphia St., York, Pa. 


Leather Working 
Where can I get information on leather working?g—ROBERT 
HIvELyY. 
Write to Lester Griswold, 623 Park Terrace, Colorado 
Springs, Colo., or get the Boy Scout Merit Badge Pamphlet 
from the Supply Department, B. S. A., price 2o0c. 


Butterflies 

Where can I get a book on butterflies?—Irvin Apir Brooks. 
“The Butterfly Guide,” by W. J. Holland, published by 
Doubleday Page & Co., Garden City, L. L., or“ Bugs, Butterflies 
and Beetles,’ published by J. B. Lippin- 


areyiy 








Boy Scouts and Lone Scouts 
What are the Lone Scouts? Are they the same as Boy Scouts? 
—Pavt S. Kurtz. 
Lone Scouts are Boy Scouts. 
for boys who live in the country, away from Scout Troops. 


The Lone Scout Division is 


Old Coins 

Where can I sell old coins?—Lovtis PERKINS. 

Try L. S. Charles Sampson, 127 Shewell Ave., Doylestown, 
Pa., also New York Coin and Stamp Company, 912 Sixth 
\ve., New York City. Write to them first describing your 
coins. 


Read Requirement Four 
Must I have a home-made fire-making set to pass the Camping 
Merit Badge?—Scout Matcom DuntrAp. 
Yes. 


Keeping Bees 
Where can I get bee-keeper’s supplies?—F. MERLON COLE. 
Write to Capt. Parker Smith, Woodchuck Lodge, Spring 
Valley, N. Y. 


Wigwam 
Where can I get information on how to make a wigwam?— 
CULVER GRIFFEN. 
A handsome booklet is issued by the National Department of 
Camping, “Camp Buildings and Scout Shelters,”’ 15c, and tells 
you how to make this and other shelters. 


Navajo 
Where can I get a book that gives the translation of the Navajo 
language? —NELSON MurRpDOCcK. 
The Museum of American Indian, Broadway at 155th St., 
New York City may be able to help you. 


For a Fire Set 
In a fire-by-friction set is it necessary to have yucca fire board 
and yucca drill?—Scout W. WItson. 
No. Elm, linden, poplar, soft maple, sycamore and buckeye 
often furnish good wood. The roots of cottonwood and willow 
are even better. 


Not Yet Known 
What is the oldest tribe of Indians in America?—Scovut 
GEORGE CREE. 
That has not yet been discovered. 


Needles 
Where can I get a palm for canvas sewing; also a sailor’s 
needle? —EAGLE Scout EpGAR SMICKLE. 
Sporting Goods Stores carry them, also some Department 
Stores. Write to the one nearest you. 


American Indian 
Please tell me where I can get the Handbook of American 
Indian?—Rupotru Ripple. 
Are you sure you are giving the correct title? You might try 
the Museum of the American Indian, 155th St. and Broadway, 
New York City, 


Sparrow Hawks 
Would you kindly send me the call of the Sparrow Hawk?— 
Scouts Crick LInpQuIst, AND LLtoyp BRADWAY. 
A shrill screaming whistle running down the scale about 
five notes. 


Salute the Flag 

Please tell our Troop the proper way to salute the Flag —Scout 
RICHARD GREGG. 

The entire Troop comes to attention and gives the Scout 
Salute, holding the salute until after the Flag has passed, if 
in parade, or until the bugle has finished playing if the Flag 
is being raised or lowered, and the scoutmaster gives the signal. 
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Parlor Scouts 

What would you advise us to do with boys who register 
and seldom attend meetings and never attempt to pass 
tests?-—CARLTON CARTER. 

Have a committee wait on them, talk the matter 
over. Give them a real job to do in the troop. Hold 
a get-together hike, and find out what activities they like 
best, and hold contests in those. Let them get the Spirit 
of Scouting and you won't be able to keep them away. 


Patrol Leader 
How long can one scout be a Patrol Leader?—Scovut A. 
STATTNER. 
Until you want another to take his place. 


They Can’t 

Will you please tell me how some Boy Scouts enter when they 
are twelve years old and are Eagle Scouts within eight months 
after they join? I am sending an illustration I found in a 
newspaper. The Merit Badge for First Aid is required and you 
have to be a First Class Scout for six months before you can get 
that merit badge-—StTar Scout WILBER S. ENo. 

The answer is—they can’t. Sometimes the newspapers 
make a mistake as to the service record. A good many 
Scouts wrote to the National Office about the case you men- 
tion. The boy is thirteen and a half years old, not twelve, 
and he got his Eagle Badge in the full length of time required. 
I am answering your letter in this column to call the attention 
of other Scouts to the fact that mistakes of this sort sometimes 
do get into the Press, since the general public does not know 
as much about Scouting as we do. It is a Scout-like thing to 
do to write to the National Office if you happen to see such 
an error, so that it can be corrected. 


The First Jamboree 
(a) Can you tell me who won the first International Jamboree 
in 1920? 
(b) In what country did it take place?—Scovut JAY MorGAN. 
(a) There was no world championship award. 
(b) England. The next Jamboree will be held in England 
in 1929. ’ 


Telegraph Set 
Would you please tell me where I can secure directions to 
make a telegraph set?-—JAMES SLIGAR, AND JAMES MACARTHUR. 
Boy Scout Diary, page 193. 


Using Morse 

May I make a buzzer set and use the Morse Code for First 
Class signaling instead of using flags?-—Scout Ratpu E. 
FAA7zZ. 

Yes the Morse Code is an alternative for Semaphore in 
First Class Signaling. You need not make your outfit your- 
self, but you must be able to send and receive at the rate of 
sixteen letters a minute, including conventional signs. 


A Pyrographer 

Could you tell me where I could get an iron stamp with the 
Scout emblem on it to burn into wood, knife handles, etc.2— 
Scout FRED PONTIERE. 

I consulted with the National Supply Department about 
your request. At present they have no tools for pyrography, 
but it is probable that they may stock them later in the 
winter. You would need other equipment to make a successful 
job, than just the stamp. 


Qualifying for Merit Badges 

Can a Boy Scout qualify for Merit Badges after he has become 
eighteen years of Age?—Scout CHESTER DAGGER. 

Yes, if he is a First Class Scout. Troop Committeemen 
and Scout Officials other than Assistant Scoutmasters (except 
such of the latter who qualify as First Class Scouts) may 
qualify for Merit Badges. 


Helps for the Patrol Leader 
Will you please tell me the names of some books about how to 
run a patrol and where I can get such books?p—ASato OKAMURA. 
“Scoutmaster-Patrol Leader Pow-wow,” soc, is a seriestof 
helpful lessons for Patrol Leaders. ‘‘The Patrol Method,” 
15c, is a pamphlet for Scoutmasters, that will help Patrol 
Leaders also. “The Pine Tree Patrol,” 








cott, Philadelphia, Pa., tells all about 
them. See 
Badge Series, $1.50, also Handbook for 
Boys. Write the Goodrich Tire Co., Akron, 
Ohio for their free colored booklet “What 
Is That?” 


“Insect Life’? in the Merit 1. Every letter must carry the name and address of the writer. 
2. One question only, or a group of questions on a single subject, may be asked in each letter. 
3. Questions which require more than 75 words for reply must be ignored. 
4. Questions which have been answered repeatedly will be ignored. 

5. Questions must have some relation directly or indirectly to scouting activities and the interests 
of scouts, though any reader of the magazine, scout or not, may use the department. 


75¢, tells about equipment and a wonderful 
Patrol Scheme. It is written by James A. 
Wilder of Honolulu. All of these may be 
purchased from the National Supply De- 
partment, or probably from your Local 
Council office. 











“Uncle Dan”’ Beard is one of the editors of BOYS’ LIFE 
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Let your imagination picture the new 
Dorfan as a real train roaring through 
the night at 60 plus—headlight gleam- 
ing like a fiery eye—whistle shrieking 
—a speeding thunderbolt of POWER! 

Because of their exclusive and pat- 
ented construction, Dorfan electric en- 
gines are the fastest and most powerful 
made. Housings are die cast of non- 
magnetic metal, so that no current is 


+ ee aE 





lost through induction as is the case 
with ordinary engines made of sheet 
steel. Every atom of voltage shot 
through your transformer is converted 
into power by Loco-Builder’s famous 
take-apart motor. 

Here, then, is the secret of Dorfan 
speed and power—the reason why Dor- 
fan engines have never been beaten— 
why they can pull such long strings of 
cars up steep grades without stalling. 

Dorfan is more than a mere toy to 
look at. It is alive—throbbing with in- 
dividuality. Take this engine apart— 
piece by piece, see what makes it go. 
Get INSIDE the housing—get the thrill 
of taking your engine apart, whenever 
you want to. 


You can take the DORFAN 
Engine apart and put it 
together again 
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The brushes used in Dorfan engines 
are the finest obtainable—and will last 
a long time. When you desire to clean 
or adjust them, to oil bearings, or to 
tune up your engine, it is not neces- 
sary to be deprived of its use and re- 
turn it to the factory—do the work 
yourself. You can become as skilled at 
this as a real railroad electrical or 
mechanical engineer. Clean the parts 
—repair them—study them! 














DORIAN 


ELECTRIC 





When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 


The take-apart feature is exclusive 
with Dorfan and is not found in any 
other electric engine. 

You'll get a thrill out of a Dorfan 
Loco-Builder engine and train set that 
no other train in the world can give 
you. Yet Dorfan costs no more. 

Ask your dealer today for a beauti- 
fully illustrated catalog and see these 
new Dorfan train sets with their exclu- 
sive patented “Take-apart” features. 
If your dealer does not have the new 
catalogs yet, send us his name and he 
will receive a supply for you and your 
friends. THE DORFAN COMPANY, 
135-A Jackson Street, Newark, N. J. 


DORFAN Take-apart Engines 
and Electric Train Sets retail 
from $6.00 to $38.50 


TRAINS 
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r. Leslie Mounts Guard 


AMES WADSWORTH LESLIE, late of the Carolinas, 
forced a perspiring chin into the recesses of his neck 
and expanded his chest to marvelous dimensions. The 
spotless gray uniform stretched taut in front and 

wrinkled like a plowed field in rear. This, it seems, was the 
proper thing to do, for another cadet stood directly behind him 
and pleaded for more wrinkles. 

“Shoulders back, Mr. Leslie!’”’ was the form the exhortation 
was taking. ‘Get more wrinkles in there, 
Mr. Dumbjohn, and keep that chin well 
to the rear. Chest up! Shoulders back! 
Suck up that stomach! Get that sway 


out of your back! That’s better! Stand 47 


that way every moment you are in ranks, 
Mister.” 

And so “Mr.” Leslie strained every \ 
muscle until it seemed as though each 
bone in his body was bent, and the first- 
classman walked up and down the line 
of new cadets and urged them all to do 
likewise. Thin chests were raised, 
stooped shoulders were forced back, over- 
sized bellies miraculously disappeared, 
and the gray line stiffened and straight- 
ened as though each rank and file had 
swallowed a ram-rod. 

Behind this line of new cadets—they 
were not dignified by the name of plebes 
yet—rose the somber gray battlements of 
Old Barracks. In front, the Plain 
stretched out, a green mantle high above 
the Hudson, and ended in the venerable 
trees that surrounded Battle Monument. 
But the mental eyes of these new cadets— 
their physical ones were straight to the 
front—-were on neither the Plain nor the 
blue Hudson nor the majestic Cro’s Nest, 
rising a thousand and more feet above 
them all. Their eyes were on the cadet 
camp, that immaculate tented village at 
the eastern end of the Plain where the 
Corps of Cadets of the United States 
Military Academy at West Point were 
encamped for the summer training. 

Soon they too, these embryo West Pointers, would join that 
awe-inspiring assemblage of cadets, real cadets, first-classmen 
now in their last year and yearlings who had but a few weeks 
ago emerged from the gruelling test of plebedom. The new 
cadets had just passed through two weeks of Beast Barracks— 
two weeks of the most intense, heart-breaking effort to make 
good that any of them had ever experienced. Habits of twenty 
years had to be discarded and replaced by military ways in 
those two weeks. Obedience, promptness, impeccable neat- 
ness, relentless industry, all of these unfamiliar traits had 
entered into and taken possession of their souls, and the 
struggle was bringing to the surface the best in each of them. 

A sharp command, and the line of new cadets swung into 
column and passed between two academic buildings and into 
Grant Hall, where cadets for the past seventy years had found 
bodily sustenance. As each new cadet entered the mess hall 
he jerked the cap from his head and double-timed with much 
alacrity to the table at which he was seated. At each table 
were nine new cadets, with one first-classman, eagle-eyed and 
acid-tongued, as table commandant. He was known as the 
table com, and woe to that plebe who dared incur his dis- 
pleasure! As the cadets took seat, Jimmy Leslie incautiously 
allowed his eyes to wander over the mess hall. It was a 
mistake. 

“Mr. Leslie,” roared the table com, “keep those eyes glued 
to the table. Get that chin back, Mister, and keep that chest 
up! 
“Gosh!” whispered a new cadet next to Jimmy. “A fellow 
can’t call his soul his own.” 

‘*S-s-s-h,”” cautioned Jimmy, but it was too late. Nothing 
escaped the table com, and for the next few’ moments he 
devoted his exclusive attention to correcting the anatomical 
irregularities of the garrulous cadet. Talking unless spoken 
to was a terrible offense. 

Only while actually eating were the new cadets allowed to 
relax at all. From soup to pie they were permitted to unbend 
and function as human beings, but as each new cadet finished 
his pie he automatically raised his chest again, pulled in his 
chin, and forced reluctant shoulders back. 


” 


HE table com pushed his plate away and once more turned 
his attention to his charges. . 
““Mr. Leslie, explain to this galaxy of star soldiers the ‘why’ 


By Paschal H. Strong 
Illustrated by Harold Anderson 


of their slightly constrained positions.” In spite of himself, 
Jimmy grinned broadly. 

“Wipe that smile off your face, Mr. Dumbjohn! Wipe it 
off hard!” Jimmy passed his hand over his mouth and shook 
the smile on the floor. 

‘Now step on it, Mister! Stamp it out!” 

Jimmy stamped on it hard, and turned a serious face to the 
table com. If the latter was smiling to himself there was no 





UT off in No-man’s Land—their tank smashed—raked by machine-gun nests that 
made hope of escape futile—a bombardment by artillery—three wounded, three 
uninjured men and a prisoner faced the inevitable. 
Then Bobby thought of a pigeon in the wreckage of the tank—if he could reach 

it the bird might 
But read this remarkable story based on a true war incident of how a little pigeon 
died bravely enough to be considered to have won the Victoria Cross. 
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sign of it on his impassive features. ‘Explain the ‘why’ of 
their position, Mister.” 

“T don’t know, sir, what the ‘why’ is.” 

“Mr. Dumbjohn, a cadet knows everything. Never say 
you don’t know to anything. Now tell us the ‘why.’” 

“It’s to make them look like soldiers, Sir.” 

“That is the result for which we dare hope. It’s the green- 
twig idea, Mister. Bend a green twig twice as far as you want 
it bent, and it will come to rest in the correct position. Keep 
that chest up too high, that chin back too far, those shoulders 
back too much, for one year, and you will find that when you 
become a yearling you'll stand straight and correctly without 
thinking about it.”” The table com turned to the talkative 
cadet next to Jimmy. 

“What takes place to-morrow, Mr. Walker?” 

“We go to camp, Sir.” 

“Correct. You become advanced to the exalted ranks of 
plebes, and join our summer resort. Do you expect an enjoy- 
able summer, Mister?” 

“No, Sir, I can’t say I do.” 

“Tt will be a most enjoyable summer, Mister, with lots of 
time to yourself. I remember one week when I was a plebe I 
found five whole minutes running around loose. And the most 
enjoyable part of it all, Mr. Leslie, will be guard duty. You 
appreciate, of course, the enormous responsibility which will 
fall on your slender shoulders. Think of it, Mister, the safety 
of the entire Academy will depend on your vigilance!” 

“Ts there any danger of it being stolen, Sir?” 

“Alas, no, Mr. Leslie, there is no one who wants it. Wipe 
that smile off, Mister! But there is, I regret to say, a band of 
lawless desperadoes masquerading in the uniform of upper- 
classmen whose bloodlust for tender plebes is insatiable. 
They have been known to disrobe a plebe sentry and leave 
him on post in a pair of cuffs and a broomstick. When you 
mount guard, Mr. Leslie, make sure your cuffs are present- 
able.” 

The meal hour ended with this ominous warning. The 
Corps, seated in the main dining hall and screened from the 
unhallowed eyes of the new cadets, arose and marched back to 
their white tents. Soon afterward the new cadets poured out 
of the mess hall, formed in line, and swung into a column 
bound for barracks. 

“‘Plebes at last!’’ shouted the irrepressible Jimmy as he 
drove the last tent peg into the ground. “And let ’er rip! 


No more of this ‘new cadet’ stuff. Real plebes, Lou!” 
“Huh! I don’t see a thing to be thankful for about that. 


Eleven months of plebedom, with chins seeking the depths 
and chests seeking the heights doesn’t strike me as a fit 
subject for a pean of joy.” Lou Walker’s lips turned 
down in a mock grimace of distaste, but the sparkle in his 
eyes showed that he, too, was proud of having passed un- 
scathed through Beast Barracks. 


.\ The Pigeon V. C. 


a By Capt. J. Winchcombe Taylor 


The bird men- 
tioned in this 
story is at 
present pre- 
served in the 
Museum of the 
United Services 
Institute at 
Whitehall, Lon- 
don. It is posed 
exactly as when 
it died, with the 
message con- 
tainer piercing 
its body, and is 
known as_ the 
“Pigeon V. C.” 


“You plebes come off that B. S.-ing 
outside your tents!” A tall cadet, with 
the stripes of a first-classman and the 
chevrons of a first sergeant, appeared 
from nowhere and looked severely at the 
two plebes. “Do you know what B. S.- 
ing means, Mr. Leslie?” 

“Yes, Sir. It means British Science, or 
talking too much.” 

“Correct, Mr. Ducrot.” (Mr. Ducrot, 
Dumbjohn, and a host of similar appella- 
tions, Jimmy had learned, were names 
applied to all plebes in general.) ‘The 
only time a plebe may B. S. outside his 
tent is when he is answering a question 
of an upper-classman. And now, Mr. 
Leslie, I appear as a bearer of good tidings. 
You march on guard this afternoon. See 
that your equipment is spoony and that 
you know your general and special orders. 
I don’t want a plebe from my company 


blemishing the untarnished reputation of 
Company A. Get it?” 

“Te, ae.” 

“Fine, and haul that chin in out of the 
breeze. You there, Mr. Walker, what are 
you smiling at?” 

“Nothing, Sir.”” Lou snapped his chin 
back and elevated his chest another 
notch without command. 

“Well, people who smile at nothing 
belong in the asylum. Shoulders back, 
Mister! Wrinkle ’em up!” 

Lou wrinkled ’em up. Two weeks of 
Beast Barracks had taught him that if 
you didn’t stand up to suit an upper-classman, you reported 
around to his room or tent and stood up there. It was a system 
that couldn’t be bucked. The most stalwart plebe stood in as 
much awe of the most runty upper-classman as did his less 
hefty classmates, for the system of “hazing,” absolutely de- 
void of personalities, has for its object the physical improve- 
ment of the plebes, and the plebe who opposes the system finds 
that he has to contend with the entire academy. Except for 
the summer custom of running a “patrol” on a sentry, a plebe 
is never touched by an upper-classman. Yet such is the power 
of public opinion in the Corps that a plebe will put forth every 
last ounce of effort to “stand up,” as the strained position is 
called, rather than be known as a shirker and one who does not 
play the game. 

“Well,” remarked Jimmy as the first-classman left, “if 
plebe guard is all they say it is, I’m going to make my last will 
and testament now.” 

“You'd better shine that tar-bucket up,” replied the worldly- 
wise Lou, referring to the full-dress head-gear, so named _be- 
cause Edgar Allan Poe, when a cadet, once lost his and came 
to parade with a tar-bucket in place thereof. ‘“ And get that 
brass waistplate clean. They’re stricter on guard than at any 
other time.” 

“Impossible!” Jimmy laughed, but nevertheless he un- 
earthed the red pomade and other cleaning materials and spent 
the brief time before lunch on his equipment. 


| ode hours later, having put in according to his own 
estimate eight hours work in that time, Jimmy fell in line 
with the other plebes of his company who were marching on 
guard, and was marched to the parade ground by a dapper 
yearling corporal who felt and looked very proud of his newly 
won chevrons. 

It was the first time Jimmy had marched in full dress under 
arms as a real cadet, and he felt that thrill that comes once in a 
lifetime as he marched out of the encampment and onto the 
parade ground under the admiring eyes of the brightly dressed 
“‘femmes”’ who thronged the visitors’ section. And who would 
not be proud to wear the uniform once worn by a thousand 
heroes and to march under the venerable buildings and hills 
that watched over Grant and Sheridan, Lee and Jackson, 
Scott and Pershing! 

Guard mount was a very impressive ceremony, Jimmy 

(Continued on page 44) 
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Cee hold out to the finish. They can’t 
weaken, or slow up. It’s just fight, go, speed 
and vigor right through the last smashing drive! 






Such strength comes only from health— natural, 
sound health, built up by eating the right foods 
— such as Shredded Wheat. Wholesome whole 
wheat, in a crisp, tasty and easily digested form. 
Everything in it helps build muscle, speed, steady 
nerves and the strength to win. 


li A} 1 il g Eat Shredded Wheat every day. At breakfast, 





lunch, supper or after school— with milk or 
cream — as much as you like. It will make youa 
better athlete and an all-around better fellow. 
<sse i AT 
THE SHREDDED WHEAT COMPANY [SS eon 
NIAGARA FALLS, NEw YORK es! eee) 
Oakland, California Niagara Falls, Canada ty th - py oe 
Welwyn Garden City, England My ey aire 


SHREDDED WHEAT 


MAKE IT A DAILY HABIT 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 
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Send for this free book no 7 = $7 


which tells all about my 


NEW 1927 ERECTOR 


with these sensational new features 


1 — Complete Unit Control (New assembled Tru- 


model Construction equipment parts) 


2 — New Erector Trumodel 3 Drum Hoist 
3 — New Erector Trumodel Tip Bucket 


4 — New Erector Trumodel Clam Shell Bucket 
5 —A great assortment of New Feature Parts 
6 — Erector Complete Unit Accessory Sets 

7 — Udylite—the rust-proof finish (some parts) 


8 — The new Brass Perfect Gear standardization 
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Why the New ERECTOR 


TRUMODEL FEATURES: 


ERECTOR SQUARE GIRDER. This 
big, exclusive Erector feature makes 
Erector so sturdy and strong. They are 
real girders just like engineers use in 
making skyscrapers and bridges. (In all 
Erector Sets.) 

ERECTOR MOTOR. You can make 
27 interesting experiments with the 
Erector Motor alone. The motor Shaft 
is the same diameter as all other shafts. 
You can hitch pulleys to both sides of 
the motor. (In the Famous No. 4 Erec- 
tor and up.) 

3-DRUM HOIST. Completely assembl- 
ed operating unit. New exclusive Erec- 
a (In the No. 8 Erector and 
up. 

TIP BUCKET. An exclusive Erector 
feature. (In the No. 8 Erector and up. 
ERECTOR STEAM BOILER. There 
is no end to the models that this exclu- 
sive Erector feature makes possible. 
Hoisting engine, steamboats, fire engine, 
horizontal engine, locomatives. The 
Erector motor furnishes power to make 
these models go. (In the Super No. 7 
and up.) 

OTHER COMPLETE UNIT CONTROL PARTS 
MOTORIZED FEATURES, ARE: 

Large, solid steel disc wheels with balloon tires. 
chassis, genuine fenders, hood, bumper, truck 
body, steering wheel, steering knuckle, front axle, 
springs. (All in the No. 74 Erector and up.) 
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is the worlds greatest toy 
OTHER ERECTOR FEATURES 


Erector.contains more parts and builds more 

models than any other construction toy. 
2. The New Erector Steam Shovel — an ex- 
clusive Erector feature. (In Super Erector 
No. 7 and up.) 
The New Erector Dredge Bucket—an ex- 
clusive Erector feature. (In the New No. 10.) 
Curved Erector Girders. An exclusive 
Erector feature. (In all sets.) 
Giant Fly Wheel. An exclusive Erector 
feature. In the No. 10 Set. 
Perforated Strips—four holes to the inch. 
New brass perfect gear standardization. 
The New Erector contains a great assort- 
ment of brass and die-cast gears, including 
Pinion, crown gears, flat gears, mitre gears, 
and a large 72-tooth gear. 
A FEW OF THE MANY NEW 1927 FEATURE 
PARTS ARE: 
Boiler plate, bull ring, new Chain Bucket, Beam 
Girders Curved, Segment Plate, Ratchet — and 
hundreds of other genuine perfect 
parts for duplicating every engineering feat ever 
attempted. Possible with no other toy than the 
New Erector. 
1. Erector is made from structural steel, plated 
enameled and electrically baked. 
2. Designed by engineers, used by engineers . 
and endorsed by engineers. 
3. The Mechanical features of Erector are cor- 
rect. It is the only correct method of reproducing 
engineering feats. 
4. Perfectly interchangeable, owing to the min- V, 
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“The world’s greatest toy” 
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With Automobile 


Here’s the set I know will give you the 
ever had. Fun! Oh, Boy! It’s the real thi 
a thrill packed in every one of its 627 p 
great outfit there are hours of real sport 
building automotive models. From this 
of distinctive, important and feature 
can build 554 models — wonderful au 
tractors, scooters, service cars, fire engi 
ladder, are only a few. 


Packed in a cabinet and includes a 
of automotive parts, many in colors; also 
ual, powerful electric motor, big red steel 
oversize balloon tires, fenders, radiator 
springs, steering wheel, truck body, 
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loys! Here’s the greatest book I ever compiled 


In this book you will find the final story of my years of experience since I first invented Erector — the construction set which other engineers have been kind 
enough to call “the world’s greatest toy” —and which they consider one of the most astonishing mechanical phenomena of the age. 


e ge In this book I tell you how with Erector’s new Construction parts you can build and operate (one after the other) over 1000 actual working models of 
& bes Aeroplanes, Submarines, Ocean liners, Light houses, Machine guns, Automobiles, Ship Cranes, Trains, Steam Shovels, Traveling crane, Wrecking Hoist, 
of Trench diggers, Locomotives, Hoisting derricks, Cantilever bridges, Suspension bridges, Well drillers, Power plants and Hoisting engines. 


is 906 sacte ond F* t ae Think what a thrill you'll get making these wonderful working models 

a for 1 whiz and hum with the powerful Erector electric motor. The day you get 
“phen whee Send tl’S FREE your Erector (Christmas or any other day) will be the biggest of your life. 
Send for my new book “Engineering Thrills” today and then tell your Dad. 
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werful Elec Don’t miss this chance. Make him realize what you really want by show- 
parts — ing him the book and then taking him to the nearest toy store to see for 
lds the Fane himself. He’ll want to build models with Erector too. Just fill out the 
and builds coupon below. 
. 10.00 
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Giant Boiler 
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soeeee 25.00 THE A. C. GILBERT COMPANY, 


Giant Fly Wheel, 179 Blatchley Avenue, New Haven, Conn. 
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(Continued from page 40) 

thought. The military band, dressed in the old army blue 
that they alone now wear, marched out on the parade ground 
under the shadow of Battle Monument and took its place 
facing the white tents of the camp. They then sounded 
adjutant’s call, and the cadet adjutant and sergeant-major, 
straight as pokers, fairly glittering with shining brass, red 
sashes, bright sabers, marched out on the field in perfect step 
and took their posts with a snappy about-face. The band then 
played a march and the details from each company marched up 
to the line, brought 
their rifles down with 
machine-like _ preci- 
sion,and stood rigidly 
at attention, their 
white duck trousers 
meeting the gray full 
dress-coat in an un- 
broken line. 


OON the adju- 
tant inspected 
the guard to the tune 
of slow airs from the 
band which to some 
of the plebes must 
have sounded like a 
funeral dirge. Fora 
waistplate with ever 
so small a scratch on 
it, a bit of dirt on a 
rifle, a spot on a coat, 
anything, in fact, 
short of perfection, 
caught the sharp eye 
of the adjutant and 
the plebe knew that 
a weary period on the 
awkward squad 
awaited him when he 
came off guard. 

The guard then 
marched in review 
before the old and 
the new cadet officer 
of the day, and then 
to the sharp blare of 
bugles and rumbles 
of drums back into 
camp to be assigned 
into reliefs and to 
relieve the old guard. 
Jimmy caught the 
second relief, Post 
No. Four, which, as 
far as he knew, might be under his feet or in Timbuctoo. 
But his ignorance was short-lived. 

“You are Post No. Four, Mister,” the corporal of the second 
relief told him. ‘You'll find out where it is when you are 
posted. It is right above Fort Clinton, and the farthest post 
from the guardhouse. And you'll have to watch your step, 
Mister Ducrot. That post is rough on plebes. I don’t want to 
find any of my sentinels walking their post in a pair of cuffs.” 

“T’ll do my best, Sir.” 

“You'd better, or you'll do a lot of explaining.” 

It was not very reassuring, Jimmy thought, as he went to 
his tent to change his uniform. He had heard rumors of wild 
things that happened to plebes while on guard and he knew 
it was a kind of test wherein each plebe showed the stuff that 
wasinhim. “TI’ll give them a run for their money,” he thought 
grimly. ‘“They’ll have to take my rifle away before they can 
do anything, and maybe I can crack a few heads and scare 
them off.” 

He mentioned as much to Lou when he reached his tent. 
“Go to it, old man,” said Lou. “But history records only 
one man who ever kept a patrol at bay, and that man com- 
manded the American Armies in France some ten years ago.” 

“T’ll show them that I’m not afraid, anyway. Maybe I'll 
tickle one of them with my bayonet.” 

“Maybe,” smiled Lou. 


“Q@ECOND relief outside!” The brisk command of the 
corporal snapped through the guard tent like the crack 
of a whip. Six sleepy cadets arose from their cots and swore 
under their breaths that it couldn’t be four hours since they 
had last marched off their post. The guard tent clock showed 
two, however, and a yellow lop-sided moon sinking behind the 
dark silhouette of Fort Putnam told them that the night was 
nearly gone. The sentries dressed hurriedly, slung their belts 
over. their coats, fixed bayonets, and lined up outside. The 
cadet officer of the guard inspected them and soon they were 
marching around in the dark relieving the previous relief. 
None of the plebe sentries seemed to have been molested 
during the night, and Jimmy hoped that the same fortune 
might await him. It was easy to see why the upper-classmen 
selected Post No. Four for their raids. On one side of the post 
the breastworks of Fort Clinton rose up over the Hudson and 
offered many tempting nooks from which cadets could sally 


forth on unsuspecting sentinels. On the other side of the post 
a row of large elms intervened between the sentinel and the 
ghostly white tents of the camp, furnishing additional shelter 
for any one bent on mischief. In spite of himself Jimmy 
jumped at every shadow, and the hoot of a lonely owl fright- 
ened him out of a year’s growth. The terrible fear of an un- 
known danger was clutching at his heart, and though he knew 
that the plebe sentries were in no danger of being seriously hurt, 
he wished that the two hours tour was at an end. A sudden 
footstep in rear caused Jimmy to wheel around. 





As the cadet reached the top of the parapet Jimmy aimed a blow at his jaw 


“Halt! Who’s there?” he challenged nervously. 

A dim figure appeared out of the darkness and replied, 
“Officer of the day.” 

“‘ Advance, officer of the day, to be recognized.” 


HE shadowy figure advanced, and it was with a sigh of 
relief that Jimmy saw that it was the officer of the day. 
He “recognized” him by presenting arms. 

“‘What’s your first general order, Mister?” The officer 
of the day was looking Jimmy over as he questioned him. 

‘My first general order is to take charge of this post and all 
government property in view, Sir.” 

“Correct. What do you do if a cadet attempts to cross 
your post without authority?” 

“T stop him and call for the corporal of the guard, Sir.” 

“Correct. What is your thirteenth general order?” 

Jimmy was puzzled. He knew of but twelve, and told the 
officer of the day so. 

“The thirteenth general order is ‘Win from Navy!’ Forget 
your name, family, anything you want, but don’t forget that. 
What’s your P. C. S.?” 

“My Previous Condition of Servitude was attending school, 
Sir.” 

“Then your P. C. S. is ‘schoolgirl,’ understand? But we 
shall change that. Hereafter your P. C. S. shall be ‘deck-hand 
on a submarine.’ Walk your post, Mister, and don’t let any 
one run away with you.” He saluted briskly and disappeared 
into the darkness, leaving Jimmy once more pacing up and 
down through the whispering shadows. 

Ten minutes passed, and Jimmy’s heart gave a sudden 
leap. He heard the soft tread of many feet behind him, and a 
few whisperings. He turned about sharply and tried to 
challenge but the words stuck in his throat and choked him. 
He finally got it out, but in a voice that to him sounded piti- 
fully small and shrill. No answer. 

““Who’s there?”’ He challenged again, and with more assur- 
ance. He gripped his rifle tightly and felt his confidence flowing 
back. 

“‘Gabriel and his seven angels,” was the unexpected reply. 
Jimmy gasped and gripped his gun tighter. Thinking of noth- 
ing better to say, he challenged for the third time. 

“Woodrow Wilson and his fourteen points,” was the equally 
unsatisfactory answer. Jimmy gulped hard and tried to think 
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what to do. It was explained to him, some time later, that the 
proper procedure at this point was to sound off lustily for the 
corporal of the guard, but in common with the rank and file 
of plebedom the idea failed to occur at the time. 


Y THIS time he noted that there were six or seven pajama- 
clad cadets surrounding him. He quickly backed up 
against a large elm and kept an alert eye on his flanks. 

“‘Well, Mister, suppose you turn over your pop-gun.” One 
of the cadets stepped forward as he addressed Jimmy and 
reached for his rifle. 
Jimmy quickly as- 
sumed the “on 
guard” position and 
the cadet hesitated 
before the glint of 
the bayonet. 

“Are you going to 
give us your piece, 
Mister, or must we 
take it from you?” 

“You'll have to 
take it from me,” 
was the defiant reply. 

“Put a ‘Sir’ on 
that, Mister! Do 
you think I’m your 
long-lost brother!” 

Jimmy smiled to 
himself at the 
thought that even in 
this situation he 
could not escape the 
inevitable “Sir” that 
the upper-classmen 
always demanded. 

“You'll have to 
take it from me, 
Sir,” he repeated, 
watching warily to 
see that none of the 
cadets crept up on 
him from behind the 
tree. He knew that 
the cadets were ob- 
serving him intently 
and he swore to him- 
self that they would 
never know how his 
knees were shaking 
and his heart pound- 
ing. 

Three of the cadets 
suddenly pretended 
to rush him, and 
Jimmy slashed his gun about in such a fashion that had any 
cadet closed in he would surely have been cut. He flushed 
hotly when he saw that the attack was only a feint and ob- 
served the three cadets, arms folded, softly laughing. Just 
then he heard a sudden step in rear of the tree. He turned 
quickly and at the same instant realized his mistake. Two of 
the laughing cadets seized his arms, the third snatched his 
gun, and in a twinkling he was being hustled away from his 
post towards the dark recesses of Fort Clinton. 

A hot rage flooded Jimmy as he realized how he had been 
tricked. Now they would doubtless strip him of his clothing— 
except for his cuffs—give him a broomstick for his rifle, and 
put him back on his post. Perhaps, a little later, when they 
were off their guard, he might do something. He offered no 
protest as he was swiftly carried away, but determined to 
seize the first opportunity to break away. 


HE opportunity came when they began to take off his 
uniform under the shadows of one of the breastworks of the 
fort. His apparent submission had lulled them into a sense of 
security and when nimble fingers began to undo the buttons 
only one cadet was holding him. His chance was here. A 
sudden twist, and the cadet’s hold was broken. His fist 
shot out, and the cadet with the buttons dropped like a shot. 
An instant more and Jimmy had climbed to the top of the 
breastwork with the agility of a cat, with another cadet hot 
on his trail. As this cadet reached the top of the parapet 
Jimmy aimed a blow at his jaw. It went home squarely, but 
the reaction caused him to lose his balance and with a sickening 
feeling he realized he had toppled off the parapet and was 
falling through limitless darkness to the base of Fort Clinton. 
A thousand hammers were crashing into his head, and the last 
thing Jimmy remembered as he sank into oblivion was that 
he was dressed in more than his cuffs. 

It was light and airy when Jimmy opened his eyes. A 
nurse was sitting by his bed, feeling his pulse, and he was 
conscious of a dull throbbing somewhere in his head, He felt 
woefully weak, and threw a faint “Morning, nurse,” at the 
spotless starched young woman by his side. 

She put her finger on his lips. ‘You mustn’t talk. You’ve 
a little bump on your head, and you must remain quiet.” 

A bump on his head! He did not need to be told that. But 

(Concluded on page 57) 
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ON CRAIG always wanted to fly and when Scoutmaster 

Garry Foster located the camp alongside of the Fair- 
is banks flying field his opportunity came. Don discovered 1 2 in 3 ).00 
af he was what airmen call a born Air-Cat—he had nine lives Big Issues for 
ns in the air. And when the lives of hundreds depended on 
. his skill Don made his first solo flight—drove his powerful 
DeHavilland through the black night, over impassable forests 
he to—membership in the famous Caterpillar Club composed of 
these birdmen who have had to save their lives by parachute. 
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n Polynesia 


HE spume of the Pacific 

Ocean on his right and 

of the torrent to the left 

of him rose whitely about 
Frank Noble, as he made his way 
up the densely overgrown track in 
the mountains of Upolo, an island 
in the South Seas. 

He hoped that Captain Carter 
would be up when he arrived at the 
cabin so that he might make his 
excuses and hurry home. Had the 
Captain been less alone and less 
sensitive because of his isolation, 
he would never have bothered to 
come thus in the dim dawn, for he 
wished to be on hand when the 
Fanny Adams unloaded her cargo; 
also, his father had commanded his 
presence for the important business 
of checking-up. 

Suddenly the sun broke through 
with the glare that always reminded 
him of a white light thrown on a 
star in a movie show. The hibiscus 
flamed scarlet before him in its rays, 
and the convolvolus blazed about 
him. There came a chattering in 
the trees, and hares hurried across 
his path. He felt like an intruder 
in these busy morning woods. Came 
the thunder of the little cataract, 
and above its roar he shouted the 
usual signal of his advent. 

““Oo-hoo!” 

“Avast there!” bellowed the 
voice he wanted to hear. ‘Why so 
up-betimes, lad?” 

Frank, puffing, could not answer. 
Whenever hurried, as he was now, 

.he could wish that Captain Carter 
had chosen a less elevated spot for his 
home. But it was a lovely spot, 
nevertheless, within sight of sea 
and sound of water. 

“’Fraid I can’t come to-night, 
sir,”’ the boy managed to get out at 
last to the shirted, squat giant 
performing his ablutions over a brook. 

“No?” Frank could see a cloud across the dripping face be- 
fore him. 

And once again a pang of pity shot through him. Why 
was this wonderful old seaman so much alone up here? 
Why had he chosen such a place for his hut? But he 
would have no other. Both Frank and his father were aware 
of that. 


| eners the first day of their arrival they had known it. Mr, 
Noble, condemned by doctors to live in tropical climes, 
had decided to take up his residence on this Pacific island which 
he by inheritance practically owned. He would develop it, he 
said, and become its main trader. His advent had been hailed 
with much pomp by the Kanakas who, bowing before him like 
copper-colored statues, had aroused his amused amazement. 
He had forgotten them instantly, however, at sight of a 
bronzed white man among them, Captain Carter! 

Inexplicable, enigmatic, strangely deferential, the old sea- 
man who must have seen half a century at least, had explained 
to him his position and his desires. He had appropriated a 
little plot of earth up in the hills. Could he keep it? It gave 
him a living, what with one thing and another. 

Mr. Noble had regarded him shrewdly, and evoked his 
history—in part—sympathetically. Yankee, from Gloucester, 
Mass., sailor but no longer sailing. 

“Sure. Take what you want,” said Mr. Noble, satisfied 
with his scrutiny. 

“T’d like ye to see what I’m taking,” protested Captain 
Carter. 

“No time to go now.” 

Captain Carter had looked disturbed, and Frank, taking an 
instantaneous liking to the “squatter,” had said: 

“May I go, Dad?” 

“Sure!” 

So HE had gone and inspected the little hut built of palm 
boughs, roofed with thatch, neat as only a seafaring man 
can make a limited space. Basketry furniture there was in it, 
woven by the Captain himself, and no cloth save what covered 
his bed and his body. He had been entranced as much by the 
Captain as by his dwelling, and with the ingenuous candor of 
youth had inquired: 

“But why do you live in this neck of woods, if you’re a 
captain?” 





“This is a nice little isle in the ‘Urfriendly’ group, Captain” 


He could remember the shadow that had crossed the older 
face then, a dark one such as heralds a hunderstorm. 

‘Long story, lad. Some time maybe I'll tell it.” 

A sensitive boy, Frank-had instantly changed the conversa- 
tion, and they had discovered a mutual taste for checkers 
as well as for each other’s company. It was a game scheduled 
for to-night that Frank, a frequent and unfailing visitor, was 
calling off now. 

“You see,” he explained, ‘the regular boat didn’t come 
with Dad’s goods. He’s been short at the station, and this 
one put in, loaded up with everything—pen-knives, beads, 
cotton-stuff, canned food. She’s going to take away our copra 
and the rest. Dispensation of Providence, Dad calls her.” 
He laughed. ‘She arrived just before dawn, and the skipper 
woke us up.” 

** And what’s her name, lad?” 

“The Fanny Adams.” His voice was eager, for she was by 
long odds the best-looking craft that had ever put into Upolo 
in his short time. 

“Fanny Adams! And who might her commander be?” 
Captain Carter’s usually booming tones were strangely 
mellowed. 

“Name of Rogers, sir.” 

“Rogers!” The old seaman shook his head. “Rogers!” 
he said again, quietly. And then Frank noticed that the eyes 
customarily so dead had come to life. He stared at them. 
“You said Rogers, lad?” 

“Yes, sir.”’ Frank, somewhat awed, retreated slightly. He 
did not know Captain Carter in this mood, and he began again 
to tell how fortunate was the arrival of the cargo for Dad who 
wanted everything in his store. 

“Tt would be,’”’ muttered Captain Carter, strangely, and he 
glanced about at his little hut and at the cataract as if seeing 
them with new eyes. 

‘“‘He wants our copra, too,” went on the youngster. “‘He 
says he’s heard about our trade here and that it’s unusually 
good. Efficient management, he said.” 

“He would,” came the monotonous voice. 

“You know him, sir?” The question was tentative and 
timid. 

“Aye, lad. I think Ido. You’ve seen him? What’s he 
like?”’ 

Frank answered eagerly, anxious to please. 

“Like a pig, sir.”” He laughed nervously. ‘Dad doesn’t 
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like him. He’s in a hurry, too. 
Must get off to-morrow night, he 
says. That’s why I’m wanted for 
a full day’s work and can’t come 
this evening for our game.” The 
older man’s glance still asked for 
information. “Little eyes, sir. Like 
a pig’s,as I said. Beady, screwed- 
up. And his cheeks bulge. Funny 
color, his face—like a spotted 
banana, and he’s big—swells out 
like a whale.” 

He had expected Captain Carter 
to laugh at this description, as he 
usually did at Frank’s verbal por- 
traits of people. But now he was 
silent and solemn, musing. And his 
eyes, alight already, began to 
blaze. 

“That’s him. A pig! Stomached 
like a whale. You’ve hit him off, 
lad. Yea, I know him.” So violent 
grew his attitude that Frank quailed, 
quavering: 

“You know him, sir?” 

“‘ Aye, lad. Haven’t I reason to?” 


ND then the fire died out of his 
face, leaving it heavy and dull 
as a slag-heap. There had always 
been a mystery about this old man. 
Frank and his father had often 
discussed it and the older, no wiser 
and less interested than the younger, 
had dismissed it lightly, saying: 
“Something hit him hard once, 
son, and he’s never gotten over it. 
Things happen like that to a man.” 
Often Frank had felt himself 
closer to the Captain than his Dad 
was; thought in time he might 
solve the mystery surrounding him. 

Now, looking at the sturdy frame 

which for the first time struck him 

as old, he knew a premonitory thrill. 
* The mention of Rogers and the 

Fanny Adams had revived some- 

thing in Captain Carter’s memory, 
something important and unpleasant. Some instinct told 
the boy that at last the seaman would speak. Fora throb- 
bing second they were silent, and then Carter muttered to 
himself: 

“He can’t know I’m here.” 

Frank Noble said nothing, and presently the captain’s gaze 
that had been wandering vacantly about, turned on him, and 
still as if addressing himself, he went on: 

‘“What good would it do for me to meet him now? I can’t 
hurt him—not as he hurt me.” A spurt of anger escaped him. 
“Blast him! Blast him!” he cried, and abruptly became aware 
of the boy watching him in consternation. ‘ You’re a good 
lad,” he said, quietly. ‘Forget what I said. Isn’t it all over 
anyway? Of what use on earth is Dick Carter now?” He 
made a movement as if to walk away, but Frank called out 
anxiously: 

“Oh! don’t go like that, sir. Can’t you trust me? Won’t 
you tell me? I might help.” 

A faint smile crossed the rugged face of the seaman, and his 
big hand fell heavily on the young shoulder. 

“Ye would, lad, if ye could. You’re that kind, but there’s 
nothing to be done for me. I’m done already.” He laughed 
bitterly, as if ata joke. “‘What’s it that poet-fellow said about 
stealing a man’s purse. Trash he called that, wasn’t Lit? 
But stealing a man’s good name!” 

“Who stole yours, sir?’”’ put in Frank, quickly. 

“Rogers, the skunk! The man I thought my best friend. 
The man I trusted.”” The answer escaped him involuntarily 
and he stopped dead. 

‘Please tell me, sir,” the boy begged. 

“All right, lad. I might as well now. ’Tis soon told any- 
way.” 

It was. A vivid picture of a violent storm in mid-Pacific 
many years ago. Captain Carter on the bridge for thirty-six 
hours at a stretch, fighting the elements for the life of the 
Fanny Adams and her crew. Rogers, his reliable first-mate 
coming to him at last, begging him to go below for some re- 
freshment. Carter refusing, and the first-mate going to return 
with a drink of brandy, so that his chief would not collapse 
at his post. 

The crash of a giant roller at last, showing the struggle to 
be hopeless. Beaten, Carter commanding his men to take to 
the boats. The Fanny Adams abandoned. 

(Concluded on page 55) 
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Ri D would have been 


a better entertainer if — 


IJ MAGINE what an interesting tale the insures faithful performance. That's a 
story of old Rip Van Winkle would dependable supply of sturdy Burgess 
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make, if modernized. Instead of just play- 
ing nine pins and other rollicking games 
with the elves, Rip could have found 
everlasting entertainment in radio, se- 
cluded and alone though he was up 
there in the hills. 


Many people would enjoy that sort of 


Batteries. They last longer because of 
their Chrome construction, and their 
pure, direct current helps to create a 
finer tone. 


If you boys want to improve your own 
radio at home, buy Burgess Batteries 
next time. You are sure to be pleased. 





lazy life. Particularly, if they 
knew radio would givethem 
faithful performance all the 


the every-day world. 





One thing above all else, 


(Chrome 


° is a metallic substance that protects 
time they were away from the life of Burgess ene when 
not in use. It is a preservative such 
as is used in leathers, metals, paints 

and other articles. 


BURGESS BATTERY COMPANY 
HARRIS TRUST BUILDING 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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HE last cabie is off = 

—the whistle blows—and the 

great liner starts on another long 
voyage. As the shore line fades away, 
veteran and inexperienced travellers 
alike, can only. guess what the future 
holds in store. But they know that 
before the ship sailed, every vital part 
was given painstaking inspection. All 
during the voyage the same watchful- 
ness will be continued. The captain 
is ready to meet heavy seas, for in fair 
weather he has prepared for storms. 


Each of us during the autumn bears a 
strange resemblance to a ship leaving 
port. Some, sturdy and sound and 
ready for whit may come; others weak 
and unfit for a crisis; still others need- 
ing only a slight overhauling to qualify 
them to meet the added hazards which 
the winter months bring. 


January claims more deaths than 
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December, and February 
more than January. Year after year, 
the same thing occurs—because people 
have not fortified their bodies to meet 
the rigors of the winter. C 


Then follows March—March called 
the “danger month” because it is then 
that neglected colds suddenly change 
from seemingly unimportant discom- 
forts to deadly menaces. Tired hearts 
and racked lungs make only a feeble 
fight for life. All too many people live 
an abnormal life in the winter time. 
They eat too much. They do not get 
enough exercise—enough fresh air. 


Exercise in the open whenever it is 
possible. But if you have no time or 
opportunity for outdoor exercise you 
will find that intelligent daily indoor 
exercise in a properly ventilated room 
is a fine substitute—a daily tonic. 


But, first of all, have a physical exami- 
nation. If there are any defects which 
can be corrected see that they are given 
immediate attention. 


It is a real cause for ie 

thanksgiving that this is , a. 
only November and there ae 
is still plenty of time to Fu % 


make preparations to sail 
safely through the danger 
month”. You who are 
wise will fit yourselves to 
meet the approaching 
winter months in ship- 
shape condition. 











This chart is an average picture of the four 
years from May, 1923 to April, 1927. It 
illustrates graphically for you, month by 
month, the average deathrate from Pneu- 


monia per 100,000 pop ulation from May berculosis. More children die of measles 
to April. in that month than in any other month of 
Study the picture. Note carefullythe rise the year. 


and fall, 


When you reach the dizzy pinnacle—the 
March Peak—you will see that the danger 
of death from all forms of Pneumonia is 
more than four times as great as in mid- 
summer. 


Statistical records show that in November, 


same cause. 
In February 15,000. And in March 17,000. 
March is also the peak month for colds 
and for deaths from heart disease and tu- 


” 


In January, 1927, 16,200. 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- =~! 

pany has prepared a series of simpleexer-  . 4 

cises aimed to develop the body and keep 
it in sound physical condition. 
cise chart and two valuable booklets, 
“Commonsense in Exercise” and “The 
Prevention of Pneumonia” will be mailed 
free of charge to anyone who writes for 


Anexer- < 





1926, 8,000 persons died of Pneumonia. them. i 

In December 11,400 persons died from the HALEY FISKE, President. - 

L] a | 
Published by 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


Biggest inthe World, More Assets, More Policyholders, More Insurance in force, More new Insurance each year &' 


«: | versing this good impression. 
. | beggars. 









“Cause to Hurry’”’ 
HE original drawing re- 
produced below is by Lone 
Scout, Ralph Lineberger: it is 
entitled “Cause to Hurry,” 
and certainly illustrates the joy 
that looms in the heart and life 
of a country boy when he can 
truthfully say “I am a Boy 
Scout.”” This is the time for 
recruiting and every country 
boy, and boys living in towns 
and villages, may now become 
Boy Scouts by adopting one of the three follow- 
ing plans:— 

First: If eight or more boys in the same 
community want to be scouts a Farm Scout 
Troop may be formed, with Scoutmaster, 
Troop Committee, and a place of meeting. 

Second: A Farm or Home Scout Patrol is a 
plan that provides 


Lone Scout 
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the thing over will see for 
himself. 


Lone Scout Rallies and 
Powwows 


LARGE number of Lone 
Scout rallies and powwows 
have been held during the 
summer in practically every 
region and State in the United 
States. The attendance at 
these rallies ranged all the way 
from 15 to 50 kone Scouts. 
The outstanding features of practically all of 

these rallies were the following: 
- 1. The get-acquainted program of the older 
Lone Scouts and a chance for the younger 
Lone Scouts to get acquainted with their more 

experienced brothers. 

2. The splendid brotherhood and cooperative 
spirit, as scouts know 





for the grouping of 
from 3 to 8 boys in 
a local Patrol, with 
Local Patrol Scout- 
master in charge. As 
a small flexible group 
it may carry forward 
the whole program of 
Scouting, effectively. 

Third: Last, but 
not least, the oppor- 
tunity for rural boys 
is the Lone Scout 
plan, which makes it 
possible for any boy, 
twelve years of age, 
or over to. start 
Scouting as an in- 
dividual and make 
progress on the basis 
of his own ability to 
carry on the program 
of Scouting achieve- 
ment. Later on he 
may invite his boy 
friends to join him so 
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Hey— But je 
1Gor my LONE p 
SCOUT MEMBERSHIP 
“00K HERE” 


To HURRY” 


it, was maintained 
throughout the 
United States. The 
boys have shown not 
only an enthusiasm 
for the Boy Scout 
Program and its Lone 
Scout Division but 
have maintained in- 
terest in the new 
program and the 
future growth and 
development of the 
Movement. 

3. A much better 
planned and executed 
program was in evi- 
dence everywhere. 

4. Practically all 
of the leaders of the 
rallies made coopera- 
tive plans with Local 
Councils for the use 
of the Boy Scout 
campsites for these 
rallies and also 


















that they may have 
an organized Lone Scout Group. 

Is not this cause enough for rural boys to 
hurry? If you are not a scout and see this 
paper or if you know of other boys who are not 
Scouts, living in small villages and towns who 
say they would like to become scouts by one 
of the three plans, tell them about it. 


Lone Scout Aids a Helpless Old Man 
ERE is the way that Donald Shoemaker, 
Orwell, Pa. took advantage of his pre- 

paredness training and Daily Good Turn. 
A band of so-called ‘“‘gypsies” passed through 
the community selling woven baskets. Al- 
though their actions were suspicious from the 
| beginning nothing was done to which anybody 
could make serious objection, until they 
stopped at the home of Jerome Johnson, a 
feeble and helpless old man living alone, and 
forced him to give them $15. In exchange for 
| this they left a few of the woven baskets and 
a bottle of medicine which they claimed would 
cure all ills. 

Lone Scout Shoemaker learned of this and 
took the matter up with the police and local 
authorities with the result that the gypsies 
were caught and the money refunded to the 
old man. This is just one of the many things 
scouts have done demonstrating boy manhood 
and scout achievement in the open country 
where people have less protection than in 
cities. 








Hitch Hiking 

| B°Y SCOUTS who indulge in “hitch 
hiking” probably do not realize that they 
| are doing anything to injure the Scout Move- 
ment but they are. The public has come to 
think of scouts as being self-reliant, sturdily 
independent, always ready to help other people, 
not demanding to be helped. A “hitch hiker” 
'can do more harm than he imagines by re- 
Scouts are not 
They earn their own way, do not 
try to get anything at the expense of some one 

'else. They stand on their own feet. 

Moreover, a hike is a hike. What’s the use 
| of going hiking if you mean to ask the first 
| motorist you see to give you a lift? It’s not 
ood Scouting, as any Lone Scout who thinks 
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sought and won the 
cooperation and help of Scout Executives and 
Lone Scout officials. 


The Scout Law in Business Life 
“T BECAME a Lone Scout eleven years ago, 

at the age of ten years. The Scout work 
that I have carried out and the close observa- 
tion of the Scout principles during these years 
have helped me wonderfully, and to-day, at the 
age of twenty-two, I find that being a Scout is 
still a very important factor in my life. 

“‘In the business world I have often realized 
that being a good Scout means a good deal. 
In order to attain any great amount of success 
in business it is necessary that one be scout- 
like; that is, be trustworthy, loyal, helpful, 
friendly, courteous, kind, obedient, cheerful, 
thrifty, brave, clean and reverent. 

“While I regard the Scout Law the greatest 
thing that I have taken from Scouting, there 
is still another thing that I never fail to appre- 
ciate and that is the many lasting friendships 
that I have formed by mail tribe with other 
Scouts in various sections of this and foreign 
countries. In closing I want to add that there 
can be nothing more educationa! and inspira- 
tional than being a Scout.” The above state- 
ment was made in a letter to Long House by 
Alfred Schulz, 6618 Avenue H, Houston, Tex. 


Why Boys Want To Be Lone Scouts 


HE statements printed below are direct 

quotations from a few of the many letters 
that we have received from farm boys stating 
why they wish to be Lone Scouts. 

“T am the only boy in our community of 
Scout age and have no companions to work 
with. Our nearest Scout troop is thirty-five 
miles away. Howcan I become a Lone Scout? 
Though I am not a Scout I know the Scout 
handclasp, the Salute and the Sign.” 

“T am fifteen years old. Have always livedon 
a farm a long way from town and I sure would 
like to play the game of Scouting. Please send 
me instructions on how I can be a Lone Scout.” 

“‘T never knew that farm boys could become 
Scouts. I thought it was intended for city 
boys only. I live forty miles from the nearest 
town. Please tell me how to become a Lone 
Scout and send me application blank.” 
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“Twas the Night Before Christmas — 


Below: King Liberty Model Trumpet 
— — 


—and all through the house, not a creature was 
stirring” except Mother, Dad and—well, Johnny 
had been a pretty good boy, and being the oldest, 
maybe Santa didn’t get cross ’cause he peeked. 

But why the big smile on Dad’s face? He’s thinking how 
screamingly happy he would have been if Santa had brought 
him a fine King Band Instrument when he was a boy. 

Dad knows how much fun he missed ’cause 
he couldn’t play a band instrument. He knows, 
too, that boys who spend their spare hours prac- 
ticing and playing don’t get into trouble. 

But Dad, maybe, doesn’t know that King Band 
Instruments are the finest ever made. And, 
maybe he doesn’t know that King Instruments 
can be purchased by making only a small down 
payment—or that any King Instrument will be 
sent on ten-day free trial. 

So, put this advertisement where Dad can find 
it. It may give him a big idea of what you’d like 
for Christmas. But, lots of boys don’t wait for 
Christmas to bring them a King. They earn the 


money themselves or save enough from their allowance to 
buy their own King. The H. N. White Company makes it 
especially easy for boys to do this, 

Every King Band Instrument is packed in a handsome, 
velvet-lined case and is complete and perfect in every respect. 
Because they are made so perfectly—a King is easier to learn to 
play. Most any experienced musician will tell you this. A 
year’s guarantee is given with each instrument. 

And, oh!, but there’s fun to be had playing a 
King. Invitations to fine parties! Happy nights 
spent in practicing and playing at the homes of 
your chums! And extra money to be earned! 

In fact, many boys have “played” their way 
through college. We have a booklet written by 
one young man who did this. A true story! It’s 
called “*Tootin’? My Own Horn.” Fillin and mail 
the coupon and we'll send you this book 
free. A fine book to let Dad or Mother read. 
We'll also send you a free copy of our Handy 
Reference Catalog to help you select your King 
Instrument, and a copy of the latest issue of 


our magazine, “The White Way’. Don’t 
put this off. Do it now! 


Superior Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 


Below: King Euphonium 
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“I am decidedly in favor of an 
helps train athletic alertness, and 


is just such a practice.” 


Gilmour Dobie, the famous Cornell 
that the player who gets out of a tig 


necessary 


and then act quickly. And that is 


In his long career as trainer of 


but one of many prominent coaches, at 


to train athletic alertness. 


Rifle. 


of marksmanship with the Daisy wh 

G a The Daisy has been the standard boys 
et your 

» Copy of the 
Daisy Manual 
Go to your nearest 
hardware or sport- 
ing goods dealer 
and ask him for a 
free copy of the 


every modern refinement. 


signed after the high-powered magazine 





50 rounds without reloading. $5 at 


Plymouth, Michigan, U 


Pacific Coast Branch 


Phil B. Bekeart Co., Mers., 
717 Market Street 


San Francisco, California 


AIR RI 


gridiron stars, Gil Dobie has studied many athletes. 


the faculties needed in all other American sports. 
of alert and successful men of today learned their first lessons 





Fast on the Trigger 
Fast on the Football Field 


—A Message from Coach Gil Dobie 


y practice which 
there is no doubt 


that target shooting—where the most concentrated 
attention combined with quickness on the trigger are 


ilmour Dobie 


football coach, says 
ht place, and swings 


the balance of force toward victory, has to think quickly 


what target practice 


with the Daisy Air Rifle teaches you to do. 


many intercollegiate | 


He is 


hletes and sportsmen 


who have expressed themselves in favor of rifle practice for 
boys because it develops close attention 


because it helps 


Target shooting is the proper way to use your Daisy Air 
It is not only fine sport in itself, but it also sharpens 


Millions 


en they were boys. 
* rifle for 40 years— 


and the Daisy is still the favorite today, improved with 


Ask your dealer to show you the Daisy Pump Gun, de- 


rifles used by explor- 


ers and big game hunters, with the same finish and “snappy” 
lines. Safe and accurate, with true gunlike qualities. Shoots 


Other 


all dealers. 


Daisy Manual—a Daisy Air Rifles, $1 to $s. 
book written just 
for boys. DAISY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


me? 
Southern Representatives: 
Louis Williams & Co., 


511 Exchange Bldg., 
Nashville, Tennessee 


SY 


FLES 
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Cheer! 


Cheer! 


Cheer! 


By Seward A. Covert 


“ RED” GRANGE needed to be stopped! 
Again he had slipped, ghost-like, around 
Chicago’s right end for a substantial gain. 
Many more such runs and Illinois would pack 
up the bacon and take it home, rind and all. 
The “‘down-State” team, as Illinois is occa- 
sionally termed, was fighting desperately to 
equal and pass the 14-point lead which Chicago, 
in a whirlwind attack, had acquired during the 
opening period of the famous Illinois-Chicago 
game of 1925. Stagg Field—the University of 
Chicago’s Stadium—had not witnessed such a 
game in many a “‘foot-ball moon.”’ 
With the odds against her, the Chicago 
Maroons were determined to “upset the 
dope,” to play until 


Morale Leaders 

HE cheer-leader is a morale officer, a direc- 

tor of enthusiasm, whether in school or 
troop. It is his job to “‘key up” the spectators, 
to make them appreciate the part they play in 
the winning of the game. He must keep them 
always loyal, energetic and _ sportsmenlike. 
Not always is this easily accomplished. A 
game as the Chicago-Illinois scrap, which 
finally ended 21-21 and provided more thrills 
than a haunted house, was an easy task for the 
leader. Everything about the contest made 
the people desire to cheer. The tradition of 
the game between these old rivals, the “have 
to win” attitude, and the breath-taking play- 
ing by both teams were 
factors which — stimu- 





they could play no 
longer. Her students 
and spectators were loy- 
ally standing by. The 
“pep session” of the 
evening before had 
created an hysterical en- 
thusiasm. Impetuous, 

‘on edge,’’ and 
thoroughly nervous 
were the rooters as they 
anxiously awaited 
the appearance of the 
Chicago squad. The 
sight of the “Orange 
and Blue” Illinois team, 
with a certain 77” 
upon one jersey only 
increased their excite- 
ment. Illinois had to be 
beaten! It was a won- 
derful spirit and an ideal 
situation for  cheer- 
leading. 

With the appearance 
of the Chicago team, the cheering section wildly 
leaped to its feet, roaring its welcome. The 
Chicago Cheer-leaders raised their megaphones. 
A Chicago-Team, a Hello-Bellow-Chicago, a 
Maroon Fight and a Skyrocket all followed 





with such volume, that inspiring shivers raced 
up and down the spinal column of all who 
heard. 

And the Chicago team heard and was in- 
spired. Two touchdowns in rapid order para- 
lyzed Illinois. Her highly touted “line” 
seemed helpless against the smashing attacks 
of “Five Yards” McCarty, who gained five, 
ten and fifteen years at every play. What had 
happened to the supposedly weak Chicago 
team? The Maroons were playing as super 
men. At last, ‘Red’ Grange had a chance to 
receive the ball; away he went—fast, as a 
deer. He was tackled. Again he went— 
another long gain. He must be stopped. 
The superb playing of Chicago would come to 
naught, unless the “galloping ghost” could be 
laid’ low. The Chicago stands were roaring 
“Stop Grange,” “Stop Grange.”’ It was the 
“*Redhead’s” ball again. Off he started, but 
from some place out of the mass of players shot 
an inspired Chicago boy. Crash! Grange was 
stopped dead in his tracks. Wildly cheered 
Chicago. Frantically beseeched Illinois. Play 
was resumed and again Grange was stopped 
and stopped with a loss. The continued cheer- 
ing of the Chicago rooters was showing results 
—giving inspiration for even greater efforts. 
This fact in itself explains why we have cheers 
and_ cheer-leaders. 





Seward A. Covert, Varsity Cheer-leader of 
the University of Chicago, 1925, talking to 
the stands from the side lines of Stagg Field 


lated boundless en- 
thusiasm. The specta- 
tors were so excited that 
if they didn’t cheer 
they’d “just bust,” as 
the little boy said after 
Thanksgiving. 

But all contests have 
not this same _back- 
ground or _ interest. 
Cheering is not then 
spontaneous, but done 
with an effort. Medi- 
ocre teams and playing 
may provide few thrills 
for the thrill-hunting 
audience, the day may 
be too warm or too wet 
and then again, if the 
game is going unfavor- 
ably, there will be a 
“‘what’s-the-use” _atti- 
tude. These conditions 

try the mettle of a 
cheer-leader. His real leadership ability is put 
under fire. He must enliven the crowd and 
cause them to respond with enthusiastic 
loyalty. No team will play as it should, if the 
rooters give no backing, or if that which they do 
give, if half-hearted. The cheer-leader has a 
large duty to his team in keeping the rooters 
cheering inspiringly. 








The Cheering Program 

PACE does not permit for any lengthy 

discussion of the many various yells. 
There are certain cheers that have become a 
regular part of cheering technique. Known 
all over the country they make up the back- 
bone of‘any cheering program. Such cheers 
are the Seven Rahs, the Nine Rahs, the Sky- 
rocket, the Locomotive and the Yea, Team. 

It is difficult to trace the origin of these 
yells. Some of them, like Topsy, “just growed” 
while others are definitely related to certain 
individuals. The famous Locomotive was 
developed by a Dr. Trueblood, professor at the 
University of Michigan in 1904. A special 
train, carrying the Michigan students to a 
distance football game, started its journey 
with a very pronounced Puff-Puff-Puf-Puff! 
The rhythm and power of this puffing at- 
tracted the professor, who bethought himself 
that here were the makings for a yell, and 
soon the popularity of the Locomotive had 
spread far and wide. ‘The original is as fol- 
lows: 

“* Rah—Rah—Rah—Rah! (slow) 
Michigan! Michigan! 















The University of Pennsylvania’s cheer-leading squad gets up in the airs 
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Rah—Rah—Rah—Rah! (faster) when David defeated Goliath, the Israelites 
Michigan! Michigan! cheered; when Caesar captured Gaul, the 
Rah—Rah—Rah—Rah! (very fast) Romans cheered; when Columbus discovered 


America, all Europe cheered; and when Lind- 


51 


Michigan! Michigan! 
fear” 


The Sky Rocket is extremely popular and 
most effective. There are several versions, of 
which the following was used by the University 
of Chicago. 


bergh reached Paris, the whole world cheered. 
Why—? Because here were events in which 
were centered the common interest of vast 
multitudes of peoples. Enthusiasm was so 
great and reactions so favorable, that people 
had to “blow off” for sheer joy. So it is in 





... Modern 


a football game. The spectators must express | 
“Z—Z—Z—Z—Z—Z themselves, and swept off their feet by the | 
Boooom! 
Whistle! 
Ahhhhh! 
(pause) 
Chicago! !”’ 


dividuality becoming one of the crowd. The | 
cheer-leader deals with crowd loyalty and | 
psychology. His actions are for the crowd and | 
the crowd alone. He is dealing with but one | 
tremendous person, of many moods, all of ! 


spirit of the occasion, they lose their in- + 





Upon the ‘“‘ Ah,” the entire grandstand arose 
before giving the ‘‘Chicago.’’ This action 
added considerably to the yell and was hugely 


which must be watched and at times catered to. 
The crowd likes to be flattered, to be urged, 
to be amused and to be led with real leadership. 


Ten Leads for Cheer-leaders 


1. A cheer-leader should always be seen—as well as heard. [is 
place is in front of his cheering section—rain or shine. 


2. Ina rain, do not overwork the rooters. 
urge, them, cut down on the number of cheers. 


spectators a bit cranky. 


Encourage, rather than 
Rain makes the 


3. Keep your eyes upon the cheering section, while leading. 
4. Never have your back to the grandstand for any length of time. 


When watching the game, assume a position that enables you to| 


parallel the field rather than directly facing it. 

5. Lead the opening cheers more energetically than those which 
follow. It helps the crowd get into the spirit of the occasion. 

6. Keep gum and candy out of the mouth. 

7. Never lose your temper, or make foolish ‘‘wise cracks.’’ 

8. The stern, serious facial expression should be guarded against. 


A genuine smile is the thing. 


9. Give the visiting team a cheer of welcome. 
10. Always be a sportsman and a gentleman. 
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enjoyed by the crowd. The long “Z-Z-Z” 
gives an opportunity for the cheer-leader to 
run a considerable distance and then jump 
into the air, preparatory to the “ Boom’— 
which is given as he hits the ground. 

There is always a need for the short snappy 
cheer that can be given during a momentary 
lull in the action of a game. Two yells are 
suitable for such times. They are: 


(1)Three Rahs—— 
“ Rah—Rah—Rah! Team—Team—Team!” 
(fast) (fast) 
(2) Two Rahs—— 
““Rah—Boy Scouts—Rah!—(troop)! 


In No. 2 substitutions may be made for 
Boy Scouts to fit the occasion or organization. 


Becoming a Leader 

(CHEER-LEADERS are not _ necessarily 

born with a megaphone in their mouth. 
Certain attributes that go to make a good leader 
are naturally inherited—but most any boy, 
if he has the interest can become a cheer-leader. 
It was not until my Sophomore year in college 
that I had my first tryout, though I had 
thought about it considerably during my 
Freshmen year. During the summer I became 
well acquainted with the Varsity leader who 
gave me much valuable advise. When fall 
tryouts came around, I threw myself whole- 
heartedly into them, and emerged happily, 
as an assistant cheer-leader before the season 
ended. 

The key note to successful leading hangs 
upon that term “whole-heartedly.” A boy 
who has a love of the dramatic, an interest in 
athletics and who possesses a sense of rhythm 
should be capable of becoming a cheer-leader 
provided he makes up his mind to it. Tryouts 
are nerve-racking occasions. One feels a bit 
foolish going through odd motions before so 
small but critical an audience. This should 
not be allowed to bother the aspirant. Study up 
on the yells until you know them by heart, 
familiarize yourself with the various functions 
of the cheers and know the general methods 
used in leading them. Bear these facts in 
mind. Enter the tryouts with determination, 
enthusiasm and force, but have fun while 
doing it all. 

Practise before a mirror that any faults in 
form may be corrected. Cheer-leaders must 
keep in training, as well as the team for which 
they are cheering. 


Crowd Psychology 
‘The origin of cheering is as old as the hills. 
When Noah landed the Ark, his family cheered; 
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If the game goes unfavorably it sulks and acts 
disappointed, necessitating encouragement and 
“soft soap.” 
isn’t any cheer into which it will not willingly 
hurl itself. 


Technique in Leading 

A crowd will cheer without leadership, but 
the results are not as good as those which may 
be obtained under the direction of a cheer- 
leader. The presence of the leader unifies the 
crowd, making possible a greater rhythm, and 
guides the enthusiasm in the proper direction. 
The rhythm of our yells, which is one of their 
attractions, is definitely assured by a leader. 

The general attitude of the cheer-leader need 
inspire confidence. He should be straight- 


forward, gentlemanly, slow to anger and}. 


forceful. There must be signs of real enjoy- 
ment in his work. Never be afraid—or at 
least do not show it. Crash ahead and—smile! 
The smile has a magic touch. It smooths over 
difficulties, quiets unsportsmanlike attitudes 
and makes light of what might be embarrassing 
situations. 

Action is the keynote. The animate object 
will always attract attention; hence the 
cheer-leader’s antics. A bit out of the ordinary, 
energetic and graceful, they please the public 
eye. Every motion should be made to be seen 
from the farthest corner of the “stand.” keep 
the arms out from the sides. Rib-tickling may 
be all right from a personal point of view—but 
not so from the grandstand’s. Every move 
needs force and a follow through. Straight 
fingers or clenched fists give a more finished 
appearance to the motions. Under no cir- 
cumstances should the wrists be limp, allowing 
the hands to flap. Use the “baseball throw” 
or the “punching-bag thrust” to obtain the 
best arm motions. Do not move too rapidly 
but easily and gracefully. 

It is not wise to clap the hands during the 
actual leading of a yell, though upon its com- 
pletion the entire “‘stand” should join in a 
hearty applause. This effect is very good. 
One’s attitude must always typify alertness. 
If kneeling, do so without slouching. When a 
large crowd is fairly close to the leader he should 
never allow himself to be surrounded by it, 
but keep out in front. . 

Hoarseness is to the cheer-leader what the 
sword was to Damocles. One can’t get away 
entirely from it. The weak throat. muscles are 
easily strained and they quickly commence to 
wheeze. By bringing into play the powerful 
muscles of the diaphram, which lies just below 
the lungs, the throat will not give out as readily. 
A contraction of these muscles forces out the 


If the game goes well, there | 





'NOT because they are new 
‘in themselves, but because 
they make possible modern 
perfection of radio reception, 
batteries are the modern 
‘source of radio power. . 


Today’s radio sets were 
produced not merely to make 
something new, but to give 
you new enjoyment. That 
they will do. New pleasures 
await you; more especially if 
you use Battery Power. Never 
‘were receivers so sensitive, 
loud-speakers so faithful; 
never has the need been so 
imperative for pure DC, 
Direct Current, that batteries 
provide. You must operate 
your set with current that is 
smooth, uniform, steady. 
Only such current is noise- 
less, free from disturbing 
sounds and false tonal effects. 
And only from batteries can 
such current be had. 

So batteries are needful if 
you would bring to your home 
the best that radio-has to 
offer. Choose the Eveready 





Layerbilt “B” Battery No. 
486, modern in construction, 
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Radio is better with Battery Power 





Here is the Eveready Layer- 
bile “B” Battery No. 486, 
Eveready’s longest - lasting 
provider of Battery Power. 


developed exclusively by 
Eveready to bring new life 
and vigor to an old principle 
—actually the best and long- 
est-lasting Eveready Battery 
ever built. It gives you Bat- 
tery Power for such a long 
time that you will find the 
cost and effort of infrequent 
replacement small indeed 
beside the modern perfection 
of reception that Battery 
Power makes possible. 


NATIONAL CARBON CO., INC. 
New York {aa San Francisco 


Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 





Tuesday night is Eveready Hour Night 
—9 P. M., Eastern Standard Time 
WEAF-New vee ee ‘ 
WJAR-—Provi innea is 

J rovidence WCCO-{ ft Peat 


WEEI—Boston 
WFI-—Philadelphia KSD-St. Louis 


WGR-Buffalo WDAF—Kansas City 
WCAE-Pittsburgh WRC-Washington 
WSAI-—Cincinnati WGY-Schenectady 
WTAM-—Cleveland WHAS—Louisville 
WW)J-—Detroit WSB-—Atlanta 
WGN-Chicago WSM—Nashville 
WMC—Memphis 


Pacific Coast Stations— 
9 P. M., Pacific Standard Time 
KPO—-KGO-San Francisco KFI-—Los Angeles 
KFOA-KOMO-Seattle KGW-—Portland 
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sket-ball shoe 


-nOw... _ 


M even faster 





“ DIDN'T know you could make Grip Sures any better,” said 


a well-known basket-ball player when we told him about 
the new model just out. 


But when he saw and tried a pair, he wrote, ““You’ve done 
it! They’re the one hundred percent basket-ball shoe.” 


Note these new features of the perfected Grip Sure: 


Korxole Insole—This wonderful insole keeps your feet 
always cool and comfortable—a “healthy-foot” feature 
that’s important. It’s very durable—and it helps to 
make the Grip Sure lighter than ever. 


Yay e Heel Cushion—Takes the jar off the spine. Makes 
the at Grip Sure sole even livelier and springier. 


Three-Bar Toe Snubber—Gives extra protection to the 
toe; keeps it from breaking through. 


ADD these new features to the “old reliable” suction-cups that 
make Grip Sures the surest-footed shoe ever made—and you 
have a combination that can’t be equalled. Play your games 
this season in these up-to-date shoes. Oh, Boy, you'll show 
some speed! 


It costs more money to build a shoe like the Grip Sure but 
it’s the cheapest in the long run. Only in Grip Sures can you 
get the patented suction-cup soles and these new features. So 
ask for them by name. 


Other Top Notch Gym Shoes 
YOUR dealer has other distinctive Top Notch Canvas shoes for 
basket-ball and gym wear—every pair big value for the money. 


BEACON FALLS RUBBER SHOE CO. 


Makers of Top Notch Rubber and 
Canvas Rubber Sole Footwear 


Connecticut 


Beacon Falls - - 


TOP NOTCH 
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An Automatic Shutter Release 


for the 


Brownie 


By Donald W. Gillingham 


EARLY every boy who is a born lover of 

wild life desires to photograph birds and 
animals and flowers. It is an enthusiasm that 
needs to be encouraged the world over. Far 
better that he should hunt afield with the 
harmless little box camera, helping to strengthen 
the very weak chain of friendship that exists 
to-day between man and the animal, than with 
the deadly little air gun or .22 rifle which can 
only excite the despicable blood lust in the 
boy and bring more agony and death to the 
wood folk than do natural causes. 

That is all very 
well, you say, but 
wild life pictures can 
not be taken with 
the inexpensive and 
simple Brownie 
camera. Only a 
costly Kodak or 
Graflex is adapt- 
able to such work. 
It is impossible to 
take action pictures 
with the Brownie, 
and the shutter trig- 
ger is too stiff to 
work by a thread 
from a distance when 
wishing to take close- 
ups of brooding 
birds, for instance. 

That is exactly 
what I thought when 
I was fifteen years 
old. I had _pur- 
chased a_ beautiful 
black No. 3 Brownie, a portrait lens which 
enabled me to take clear, sharp photographs 
of an object three and a half feet away, a 
Kodapod for clamping the camera to a branch 
or post and a spool of thread. Several home- 
made camouflaged covers, painted many 
colors to represent the typical forest and 
field environment, completed the outfit. I had 
everything, apparently, that my proud heart 
desired. But when I placed my equipment 
close to a nest in the garden and retired, with 
thread in hand, to a clump of bushes fifty feet 
away, I was dismayed to find on the return of 
the parent bird that the shutter trigger 
would not move; I pulled so hard that the 
camera flopped over sideways and frightened 
my subject. 

Something had to be done and I set my 
young mind to master the difficulty. The 
following description and photograph shows 
how I overcame the trouble. 

I took, for the base of my apparatus, a 
piece of ordinary boxwood and carved it in 
such a way that it rested 
well on the camera with 
no adjustments interfer- 
ing. (A). Two steel 
wires, pressed flat by 
placing them on the 
street car track—when 
the motorman was not 
looking—were bent to 
form the main arms as 
shown in the sketch. 
The arm (B) was pinched 
together at (D) to form 
a projection so that (C) could hook onto it 
and hold it in position. When fixed on the 
base both arms revolved freely around two tin 
tacks riveted to the wood. I then drove a 
staple into each end of the apparatus, secured 








three strong elastic bands, doubled to produce 
greater strength, fastened them securely to 
the upper staple and slipped the loops over 
the arm (B). The latter was prevented from 
springing back by the hook of (C). Next I 
passed a piece of string through an eye at- 
tached to the base near the top and tied the 
end to the long lever-like arm of (C). At 


the extremity of (B) a bent pin was attached 
to the loop. The apparatus was not yet com- 
pleted, however, for it had to be fastened to 
the camera. 


I found that a strip of rubber 
cut from the inner 
tube of an automo- 
bile tire and secured 
to each end of the 
base by the staples, 
gripped the sides 
firmly. The band 
only had to be slipped 
over the camera to 
have the shutter re- 
lease ready for action. 
To simplify matters, 
however, I sewed a 
hook to one end of 
the rubber strip so 
that it could be 
snapped on to the 
staple much the same 
as an elastic strap is 
fastened to a wrist 
watch. For ten 
cents I got a jeweler 
to borea hole through 
the shutter trigger 
of my Brownie; at 
last my apparatus was finished. The next day 
I visited the same nest in the garden. This 
time I adjusted the base, slipped the bent pin 
through the trigger hole, tied the long shutter- 
thread to the string of the lever arm, easing it 
slightly from (B) so that only a slight jerk 
would be necessary to send it off, then retired 
to await events. The bird flew back; a quick 
tap on the thread—and her picture was taken. 

I used the home-made shutter release for a 
number of years after that and it never failed 
me. Sometimes the bird flushed at the noise 
of the apparatus, but the negative always 
showed that the photograph had been taken 
before the subject moved. 

There also is another advantage to the 
apparatus, for it can be used as an automatic 
release. Very often the photographer is 
unable to retire far enough from the spot 
upon which the camera is focused; sometimes 
he is in a position where he can not watch 
proceedings; and occasionally he has not the 
time to wait for the bird, together with many 
other difficulties. It is 
best, in these cases, to 
stretch inconspicuous 
black thread around the 
nest or locality, having 
them all tied to the lever 
string, but they must in 
no way hinder the brood- 
ing of the bird, if the 
subject is such. By 
carefully arranging , the 
threads the parent will 
= approach and trip the 

shutter unconscious of the act. 

This device is somewhat crude, no doubt, 
but with a little ingenious study on the part 
of the young naturalist photographer it can 
be vastly improved. 





Some remarkable snaps can be obtained by this simple 
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FOR ALL BOYS 





An Indian Duel | 


(Concluded from page 19) 








that sun helmet on top of his black hair. Gosh! 
It perched on top of his fat noodle like a clown’s 
hat. Then he had somehow managed to get 
into the white pull-over sweater, an’ he had that 
tan smokin’ jacket over it. As it was a warm 
day, I guess he wasn’t so awful cold. Those 
runnin’ shorts I’d gave him nearly ruined my 
straight face. They wouldn’t fit his fat self 
as they were, so he’d got them slit up the back, 
an’ had a buckskin patch putin. It was a treat 
to see him standin’ there, tryin’ to look dignified 
with them things on his legs. He sure was a 
sweet sight, I can tell you. 

‘Well, everybody got quiet when I stepped 
to the front to give ’em my talk. I told them 
what I’d heard; how that they were rivals 
for the Indian girl Rotten Rainbow, an’ that I 
knew they wanted to fight. I told ’em that 
white man’s laws would punish them if they 
killed each other, an’ so they mustn’t fight, 
Indian way. That got them to whisperin’ 
among themselves that they were goin’ to 
fight, regardless of white man’s laws, an’ so I 
hastened to add that I had decided to let them 
fight, but in a different way to what they 
intended. 

“Then I brought out the set of boxin’ gloves 
I’d found among Austin’s stuff, an’ showed 
them to the Indians. I told ’em that when 
white men had some dispute, an’ had to settle 
it, they fought a duel, but not the same kind 
of a duel that Indians fought. Indians used 
knives, but white men used these padded 
mittens. I put a pair on, an’ showed them how 
they were held, an’ explained that they ‘hit 
each other with them, an’ that in the end one 
man would become so exhausted that he could 
not hit the other again, an’ he would lose the 
fight, but not his life. I explained that if they 
fought their duel this way, winner to have 
the girl, white man’s law would not harm 
them. 

“Well, that caused a great whoopin’ an’ 
hollerin’, an’ I could see I’d made a favorable 
impression on the two chiefs in sayin’ that they 
could still fight. I reckon they thought it was 
all right, too, about none of them gettin’ killed. 
However, a fool young brave belongin’ to 
Starvin’ Rabbit’s gang up an’ spoke, an’ said 
that with these strange lookin’ soft things of 
the white man, nobody could hurt anybody 
enough so that they would become too ex- 
hausted to hit back. That caused the chiefs 
some worry, and both parties of braves yelled 
in favor of what the young Indian had said. 

“T saw right then that I had to prove my 
point, so I asked the young brave to come to 
the front, an’ let him handle the boxin’ gloves 
close. He still stuck to his opinion, though, 
with the rest of the braves sidin’ with him 
So I up an’ asked him if he was willin’ to take a 
friendly punch at me with the big mittens on, 
an’ see if he could hurt me, an’ then let me try 
to hurt him with one poke. Well, that got 
them all interested, an’ finally the young brave 
agreed, after lookin’ all over the gloves, an’ 
smellin’ of them, an’ peekin’ inside to see if 
they was safe. 

“So he put on a pair, with my help, an’ I 
put on the other pair, an’ then I stood up an’ 
told him to hit me. Well, he drew back his 
arm, an’ then swings it around, awkward, an’ 
hit me a whack in the side. ’Course, I’d 
bargained on him not bein’ able to use them, 
an’ so I'd bent back a little, an’ his glove just 
brushed me, an’ didn’t hurt a bit. He thought 
he’d won the argument, all right, an’ looked 
real pleased when I said I wasn’t hurt. Then 
he folded his arms, drew himself up, an’ told me 
to hit him. So I hauled off an’ give him a 
mighty poke right on the nose, an’ half knocked 
him over. 

“Say, I wish you could ’a’ heard the yellin’ 
when the bunch saw that the young Indian had 
stumbled under my punch, an’ then seen the 
blood pourin’ from his nose. I took off the 
gloves quick, an’ took his off, an’ then fixed 
him so his nose quit bleedin’. He took it all 
pretty good, too, an’ wasn’t mad at all, even if 
he was surprised some. Said he had been 
mistaken, an’ that the white man’s duelin’ 
weapons hurt a good deal, an’ as he said it, he 
fingered his nose again, thoughtfui-like. So I 
gave him a little present for bein’ a good sport, 
an’ then asked the chiefs if they were willin’ 
to fight with the white man’s big mittens. 

“They was, an’ were rarin’ to go. So I 
drew a big square in the dirt, an’ told them 
they wasn’t to step out of it durin’ the fight. 
Then I put the boxin’ glovcs on them, an’ tied 
thoe1 real secure. Then I got back out o’ harm’s 
way an’ yelled go. Time-keeper, did you say? 
Nope; no timin’ or anythin’ like it, ’cause I 
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figgered they wouldn’t stop for no one, once 
they got a-goin’ proper. 

“Old Starvin’ Rabbit opened things with a 
grand wallop to Leapin’ Frog’s head, an’ 
caught him on the ear. That knocked off 
Leapin’ Frog’s high hat, an’ all the Rabbit’s 


braves hollered their delight. Then Leapin’{ 


Frog up an’ whanged the fat Niche on the 
mouth, an’ all his own braves shouted then. 
’Course, neither of the blows was hard enough 
to hurt anythin’, an’ nothin’ resulted from ’em 
‘cept that they got them good an’ mad at each 
other. So the Rabbit banged out, an’ the 
Frog banged out, an’ they started to mix up 
good an’ proper. 

Then they fought wild an’ free again, a- 
punchin’ somethin’ awful at each other. 
’Course, by this time everybody lookin’ on was 
on their feet, hollerin’ an’ yellin’ their glee. 
Things began to get worse ’round about now. 
Old Starvin’ Rabbit had just received another 
nice swat on his protestin’ stummick, an’ had 
just replied to the same with a ringin’ smack 
to Leapin’ Frog’s eye. Both were real sore as 
result. Leapin’ Frog, to get even, suddenly 
stooped an’ grabbed the fat Indian’s legs, an’ 
upset him. Then he jumped onto the Rabbit, 
an’ began to pound him like a whirlwind. But 
the other squirmed around, an’ managed to get 
his arm around the Frog’s neck, an’ held him 
there in an affectshunit grip an’ whaled the 
sam out of him with his other fist. 

“‘ After that everythin’ I’d explained to them 
about science was thrown to the winds. They 
kicked, an’ bit, an’ pounded at each other for 
old murder. Both bein’ oldish, they was 
breathin’ hard by this time, especially old 
Starvin’ Rabbit, who wheezed like a chokin’ 
elephant. They got to their feet again, an’ the 
Rabbit had a good firm hold on the coat-tails of 
Leapin’ Frog’s dress-suit. Leapin’ Frog, on his 
part, had a man-sized grip of the front of the 
white sweater. They both pulled an’ hauled an’ 
tugged like sam hill, an’ pretty soon the coat- 
tails ripped off. That made the Frog Indian 
madder’n ever, an’ he up with his foot against 
the Rabbit’s big stummick for a brace, an’ 
pulled like the dickens on that sweater. Mean- 
while the fat Niche was hollerin’ an’ yellin’ in 
his agony to try to pry himself loose. Pretty 
soon there was a loud rippin’ noise, an’ the 
sweater came off in a couple of pieces. That 
made the Rabbit real angry, so he up an’ 
grabbed Leapin’ Frog’s front shirt piece o’ 
starched cloth, an’ jerked it off with half the 
shirt. 

“Well, things went on like that for a minute 
or two, until their white man’s clothes was 
nothin’ but a few dirty rags scattered around, 
an’ they themselves were covered with almost 
nothin’ but dirt an’ sweat. After that they 
began to punch at each other again, sort 0’ slow 
an’ tired-like. Then some Indian among the 
watchers shouted out to Leapin’ Frog, tellin’ 
him to lower his head an’ charge like the 
valiant buffalo. Both the chiefs heard, an’ 
if they didn’t back up from each other, an’ 
lower their heads at the same time, an’ charge. 

“They hit each other square. Both heads 
came together with an’ awful crack, an’ both 
chiefs tumbled over an’ sprawled out, real 
dizzy an’ astonished at the turn of things. An’ 
they wouldn’t get up, either. They just lay 
there, pantin’, an’ refused to do anythin’, So 
after a minute or two, I splashed water over 
them, an’ told the braves to go home. 

‘An’ that, I guess, sort o’ ended the fight, 
with both of them losin’ it.” Wild Bill glanced 
around with a worried face. ‘‘Say, who’s hidin’ 
them raisins?” 

We hurriedly handed them to him, and bade 
him go on. Seemingly, though, he considered 
the story ended. 

““Which one did that Rotten Rainbow girl 
marry, then, if neither of the chiefs won the 
fight?”’ asked some one. 

‘Well, that’s a point I forgot,” he admitted. 
“You see, while they was fightin’ over her, 
Rotten Rainbow an’ a young brave of another 
tribe were gallopin’ to the nearest missionary 
post, where they got married, so neither of the 
old chiefs got her as his squaw. Perhaps it was 
just as well, too, for I found out a few days 
later that both of them had three squaws 
each at the time, an’ that’s enough for any 
chief.” 

The audience stared in some bewilderment, 
while old Bill chewed heartily on his raisins. 
One person opened his mouth to say something, 
but the story-teller was ready for him. 

“Now, you needn’t ask me if I’m tellin’ the 
truth,” he said, with a raisiny chuckle. 
“’Cause I used to fish in my younger days.” 
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R. THORNE had been dozing in his 

chair when he was awakened by 

a cheery motor horn and the noise of 
garage doors closing. 

“There are the children now,” said 
Mrs. Thorne. 

But then came that chilling cry from 
the darkness, and rushing out they met 
their son, carrying his sister swiftly 
toward the house. 

“T think she sprained her ankle. It 
was that rake in the path,” he said. 

But it was worse than that, a frac- 
ture that was slow to mend, and their 
daughter spent weary weeks in bed. 


A THOUSAND THINGS MAY HAPPEN 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 


And it was all because the path from 
the garage to the house was dark. If 
a flashlight had been hanging on a nail 
by the garage doors, the children could 
have lighted their way along the path. 
If it had been as much a habit to use a 
flashlight as it was to lock up the car 
at night, this accident probably would 
not have happened. 

An Eveready Flashlight is often a 
life-saver, always a convenience. Keep 
one about the house. In the car. Take 
one with you and use it wherever you 
go. Eveready Flashlights, $1 up. 


NATIONAL CARBON CO., Inc. 


New York 
Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


San Francisco 


FLASHLIGHTS 
& BATTERIES 


-they last longer 


IN THE DARK 
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RIGLEYS 


helps on the 
eld of sports 


Every active fellow 
needs a pick-me-up 
to refresh him— 


to fight off thirst 
and fatigue. 


That’s where 
WRIGLEY’S does 
you a good turn! 
Always ready to 
give “first aid” in 
comfort and last 
ing refreshment. 
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DON'T spend your time in day dreaming, 
fellows—it never brings anything to the 
home plate. 
“Talking Turkey”—do not follow the 
| example of OLD IDLE FIVE MINUTES, the 
| laziest old scout on earth, for should you people 
|do so there would be no turkey on the home 
| Thanksgiving plate. 
| Let’s be thankful that we are still able to 
| hold old I. F. M. to a “shut out” and that we 
| can put that spare five minutes making other 
| folks cheerful. 
| Curve ina few of your best ones and for every 
| joke published a Boy Scout diary will be sent. 


| Same Number of Feet Too 


| JOHN (to his elder brother): I am jas tall as 
| you. 
| Jmut: No you're not. Stand up and see. 
| There you only come up to my mouth. 

Joun: Well I don’t care. I’m as tall as 
| you the other way. My feet go down as far 
as yours do. 





Extra 


Tom: How much are the puppies? 

Harry: All 75'cents except this white one, 
he’s 85 cents because I had to use to cents’ 
| worth of soap to get him clean. e 


| 

Hard Times 

| ‘Daddy what is the board of Education?” 
| Well, when I was going to school it was 
| a pine shingle.” 
Near Oh! 

““Who fiddled while Rome burned?”’ asked 
| the school teacher. 

“Hector, sir.” 

“No,” said the school teacher. 

““ Towser, sir.” 

“Towser? What do you mean? it was 


| 


| Nero.” 


“Well, sir, I knew it was somebody with 


1a dog’s name.” 


last time?” 


“No, I have only worked here a year!” 


How Do They Know? 

TENDERFOOT: Daniel, what’s that little 
bowl of water? 

First Crass Scout: That’s a bird bath. 

TENDERFOOT: Quit your kidding me. 
What is it? 
First Ciass Scout: I told you a bird 
bath. Why do you doubt me? 
TENDERFOOT: Because I don’t believe 
birds know Saturday night from \any ‘other 
night. 


Snappy 
Joun: They tell me rubber tires. 
Biii: That’s why it stretches. 


One Way 
“Do you know any way to avoid tire 
trouble?” 
“You might buy a motor boat.” 
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Some Puller 
FreD: See that cop over there? 
in the college crew. 
Harry: Really? 
doing? 


He pulled 


What had they been} 


_A forward who’s good— 


| has Teeth 


that are 


CLEAN 


He’s a basket-shooting demon, “Pep” 
Stephens—shot the last goal one- 
handed! Look at him smiling. Real 
teeth he displays, what? Clean and 
white as the top of a new basketball 
shoe. They fairly gleam! 





Accidents Will Happen 
Mistress: How did you break that vase? 
Mar: I’m sorry mum, but I was acciden- 

tally dusting. 


Tracking 

TenDeERFOoT: A street car has just passed. 
SreconD CLass: How do you know? 
TENDERFOOT: I see its tracks. 

Sea Sickness 
“What is good for sea sickness?” 
“Give it up. Pep? He’s full of it, because he 
takes care of himself. And not the 
least of his attention goes to his teeth. 
He goes to his dentist twice a year and 
then he keeps his teeth clean by using 
Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream morn- 
| ing and evening. 


Fresh 
LApy: Are your eggs fresh? 
CLERK: Yes, Ma’am. The hen doesn’t 
realize I have them yet. 
Topping 
“Hello Old top, new car?”’ 
“No, old car, new top.” 
The calcium carbonate in this denti- 
Under His Hat | 


- | frice first removes whatever shouldn’t 
TENDERFOOT: I’m doing my best to get ° ae 
ahead. | be on or between his teeth. Then the 
Frrst Crass: You certainly need one. detergent washing agent in it washes 
his teeth, mouth and gums absolutely 
clean, just as good soap cleans his face. 
Finished, his mouth feels refreshed, in- 
vigorated, like his skin after a rubdown. 


An Answer in a Flash 

TEACHER: Johnny, explain to the class 
what currents are. | 

Jounny: Currents are the fruit of electric | 
plants which grow from radio bulbs. 

“Pep” finds using Colgate’s a pleas- 
ure. Not druggy, it is made to clean 
teeth, and his dentist tells him that 
teeth kept clean will be healthy. 


The Doorstep | 

On Willie’s return from his first dancing 
lesson, his Aunt Amelia inquired. “Well, 
Willie how do you like your dancing lesson?”’ 
“Oh,” he replied. “It’s easy. All you 


have to do is turn around and keep wiping Try this Dental Cream without cost. 


your feet.” Merely fill in and mail the coupon 
? slow. 
; It Makes Him Stable, Too belo - 
Cutting : 
af - Witiie: Pa when has a man got horse | 
\re you the barber that cut my hair the > 
: sense: Est. 1806 


FatHerR: When he can say nay. 








COLGATE & CO., Dept. 299 K, sos Fifth Ave., New York. 
Both Ways 1 want to try Colgate’s. Please send me, FREE, a generous 
TENDERFOOT: Does he ride a horse? | tube of the dentifrice most people use. 
SECOND Crass: Yes, off and on. 
NOME 24 cc cccececececccccccececccccecececsceee 
Not A Single One 
Bit: Johnnie, they tell me there was not 
a single mosquito at camp. 
JounniE: No they were all married and 
had families. 


Address ... 
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(Continued from page 46) ! 











“Aye, he’s a bold man—or maybe it’s the 
company’s idea—to keep the name still,” 
Captain Carter interrupted his own narrative. 

The story was quickly concluded. They 
were rescued, all, by a passing steamer. Natu- 
rally, there had to be a court of inquiry, to 
satisfy the claims of the insurance company. 

“And then, lad, they called Rogers to the 
stand. I thought to hear the tale of the fight 
we'd put up, and what did he say? He said I 
was drunk at my post, and that’s why [I lost 
my ship. They threw me out. What else 
could they do? They gave him my command. 
Ruined, I got an old friend to take me down 
here. I knew these parts. I’ve been here ever 
since.” 

His voice broke. 

“There, go, lad,” he said. 
to do, and I want to think.” 


“Vou’ve work 


AWED the boy left him. Back he fled to 

the little white coral hut, where he and his 
father lived and at the back of which they had 
their trading station. All day long he worked, 
checking crates, listing items in the cargoes, 
adding figures. But all the time one section 
of his brain was busy elsewhere, its activities 
centered on a certain bowed figure he had left 
up in the mountain by the cataract. 

Captain Rogers dined at his home that day, 
and, jovial though he tried to be, Frank Noble 
felt only hate for him, hate and contempt. 
While he bragged of his success in the South 
Seas, told of big deals he had brought off and 
dickered with Frank’s father, the boy had 
much ado to keep his mouth shut. 

“‘Blabbing never did any good,” he told 
himself. ‘1 must think of some plan.” 

He said nothing to his father about the story 
he had heard, and that night for the first time 
in his life he failed to sleep. The Fanny Adams 
was to sail the next evening late, bound for 
Hayaki, a run of twenty-four hours. On her 
way, he knew she must pass the little island of 
Rotomo, which was practically owned by a 
Swede named Levall, a man under a tremen- 
dous obligation to Frank’s father. Round and 
round whirled Frank’s thoughts. He fell into a 
slumber at last with no decision made and 
awoke to his own amazement with a plan 
outlined in his brain. 

“Sure I can doit. And what’s more I will.” 

Another day of hard labor followed. By 
seven o’clock the unloading and reloading was 
ended. Captain Rogers dined ashore again, 
announcing he would sail at 9.30. After 
dinner he and Mr. Noble retired to the veranda 
to smoke their cigars in the cool air. Frank 
disappeared with no questions asked. 

Punctual to the minute the Fanny Adams 
pulled out, cleared the reef. The watch was 
called, and the bridge turned over to the 
second officer. Captain Rogers went below. 

Moonlight clear as a northern sun illumined 
the gently swishing waters of the ocean. Stars, 
paled by its radiance, swam in a sea of indigo 
blue. The ship seemed to share in the universal 
peace. Save for the man at the wheel and the 
lookout everyone seemed asleep. 

But down in the forehold, crouched on a 
heap of copra, was Frank Noble, wide awake, 
tingling in every nerve. Would he be able to 
accomplish that which he had set out to do? 
Suppose he were caught and brought before 
Captain Rogers? He had a lie ready. In no 
way must he betray his knowledge of the 
secret of Captain Carter. 

At midnight and again at 4 A. M. he heard 
the watches changed. At one bell he said to 
himself: 

“Tf my reckoning is right, we ought to be off 
Rotomo now. I'll take a look.” 

Silently he raised the hatch and peeped out, 
his eye going first to the bridge. All safe there, 
for the officer was in the chart-house and the 
helmsman nodding over the wheel. He ven- 
tured to stick his head farther out. Yes, he 
was right. That black, big spot on the star- 
board beam, not more than half a mile away, 
was certainly Rotomo. 

Again Frank Noble glanced around. There 
was no one in sight. He clambered out quietly, 
dragging a sack full of something heavy. 
Keeping in the shadows he crept along the 
waist of the ship, until he came abreast of the 
engine-room skylight. Then, watching his 
opportunity, he ran across the deck and 
emptied the entire contents of his sack, a heavy 
load of sand, down into the engines. Then 
even more fleetly than he had come, he darted 
back again and hid behind a bulkhead door 
leading to the seamen’s quarters. 

Presently came commotion, as he had 


expected. Angry voices filled the air. The 
ship stopped, and the crew came pattering 
noisily about the skylight. He could hear the 
chief engineer and the captain exchanging 
unamenities, the former protesting that he 
would not have his machinery ruined and the 
captain cursing about the delay. d 

“‘Thirty-six hours. No less it will take us!” 
yelled the mechanician. 

“Gee! I’m in luck,” ‘thought Frank Noble 
who had been waiting for some such informas 
tion. 

Having received it, he slipped quietly over 
the side, unnoticed in the general confusion. 
With a powerful crawl-stroke he managed to 
reach the coast, where he made for the trading 
station, waking up the startled but friendly 
Swede trader. Hot coffee and some dry clothes 
were doled out to him at once, and then he 
told his story. 

“T want you to help me,” concluded Frank. 
“Rogers is sure to come ashore, since they’ve 
got to stay that long.” 

“Sure. Sure,” agreed the Swede, ‘but 
what can I do, Mr. Frank?” 

Frank told him, and the trader shook his 
head. 

“Dangerous business! I no like that, Mr. 
Frank.” 

“Well, you’ve got to,” was the stubborn 
reply. ‘My Dad helped you out in a hole.” 

“Vah. That hedid. ‘The Swede thought a 
minute. “I no like it, but I do—for you. 
Now you go. My missus fix you food to take 
with, and I send four strong Kanakas. Men 
I know.” 

Frank departed with his escort into the 
woods, and true to his prediction Captain 
Rogers came ashore about ten o’clock. 

“Vell, vell, Captain Rogers. Back so soon? 
I no expect you.” Levall greeted him with 
every show of delight. 

“Didn’t myself,” was the gruff reply. 
“Engines put on the bum by some scoundrel. 
Anyone come ashore here?” 

Levall spared himself the trouble of lying 
by lifting an incredulous eyebrow at this ques- 
tion. 

“‘Don’t suppose he’d come to you, if he did. 
Might as well trade as i am here. Got any- 
thing to offer?” The piggish eyes seemed 
to bore into the other’s countenance which 


remained impassive. ‘‘Copra?” suggested 
Rogers. 
“Vell. I gif that up myself. Too much 


trouble. But you want it? Yes? Vell, I hear 
that there is sixty tons back there in the voods 
just for the taking.” 

The pig eyes opened wide. 

“You mean it?” 

“Sure. Sure. Vhy not I oblige an old 
friend with invormation. Cost me nothing. 
I send boy vith you to show the vay. If you 
want!” 

“Tf I want! Lead me to it.” Captain 
Rogers, quite convinced that the old Swede 
had gone suddenly crazy, joyfully set out with 
his escort. 

“Vish you luck as you deserve!” called the 
trader after him, and then his fat sides began 
to shake with an inward laughter. ‘Crazy 
boy! Nice boy! Hope he chase that dirty 
crook out of these parts. Ach! these Ameri- 
cans. Such energy they have and such a 
courage! Missus!” He summoned his wife 
and pal to confide in her the whole story. 

“You dink dat nice boy save?” 

“Sure! Saveraslam! If Rogers come back 
here again he skin me alive! Nuu-nuu! 
there are always my Kanakas, voman! And 
they hate him, too.” 

Meantime, Captain Rogers, unaccustomed 
to exercise and unwilling to forego the thought 
of profit, trudged under a hot sun through a 
grove of palms that seemed to his heated form 
to have lost their protective foliage. Perspira- 
tion dripped from his fat jowls, rolled in rotund. 
beads down his neck and body, as he floundered 
through brushwood, cursing the Kanaka who 
made such a smart pace. 

“There soon!” the latter assured him at 
times in his native tongue, and presently called 
a halt in a clearing. 

Captain Rogers, mopping himself with a 
soaked handkerchief, stopped gratefully, looked 
about and then exclaimed. - Standing before 
him were four Kanakas, each about six feet 
tall, holding in their bronzed arms huge clubs. 
While he stared at them, astonished, a voice 
called in English: 

“Good morning, Captain Rogers.” 

He swung about heavily, and there stood 
Frank Noble, grinning. 
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Here are money prizes that will help you get one! Three first prizes of 
$1,000 each! 998 other cash prizes! Make up your mind to win..... 


” POSTUMS 


10,000 


prize contest 


EAD the details and learn all about this easy contest. All you have 

to do is write a letter. And “Why I think Instant Postum made with 

milk is the best hot drink for boys and girls’ is a subject you can really 
write on! . 
Thousands and thousands of boys have been keeping Postum height- 
and-weight record charts. What that chart showed you will make the basis 
of a corking letter. But if you did not get one of the charts, don’t stay 
out of the contest. Just think of the things you know about Instant 





Ras 


-Postum made with milk! 


It’s the sensible mealtime drink for the chap who wants to build up 
his body. It contains no caffein, the dangerous stimulant that makes 
most hot drinks not-so-good for athletes. It is a drink made from whole 
wheat and bran, plus the body-building nourishment of milk. And 
Instant Postum has a full, rich flavor that everybody likes. These are 
certainly reasons enough why Instant Postum made with milk is the 
best hot drink for boys and girls—so get busy on a letter about it that 
may win you a thousand dollars. 

Notice that there are two other divisions to this $10,000 prize con- 
test. More letters wanted on two other subjects! “What the 30-day test 
of Postum has done for me” and “How I make Postum—and why I like it 
best my way’. Thousands have made the 30-day test—have used Postum 
in place of caffein beverages for thirty days, and then kept on using it 
because of results! You can enter this contest, too—and your father and 
mother may want to enter it. It makes no difference whether they are 
life-long users of Postum, or only beginners—they are eligible. The third 
contest will interest your mother. Tell her about it! $1000 prizes—$500 
prizes—and hundreds of additional cash awards for the best letters! 

The prizes are waiting to be won. Don’t let another day go by. Read 
the rules and enter the contest right now! 


Subjects and Prizes 


1. ‘Why I think Instant Postum made with milk is the best hot drink 
for boysand girls.”’ 


2. ‘*What the 30-day test of Postum has done for me.”’ 


3. ‘How I make Postum—and why I like it best made my way.” 
(Letters on any subject not to exceed 300 words in length) 


For the best letters on each subject: First prize, $1000; second, $500; third, $250; fourth, 
3 prizes of $100 each; fifth, 4 prizes of $50 each; sixth, 5 prizes of $25 each; seventh, 10 
prizes of $15 each; eighth, 25 prizes of $10 each; ninth, 35 prizes of $5 each; tenth, 35 prizes 
of $3 each; eleventh, 68 prizes of $2 each; twelfth, 146 prizes of $1 each for first and 
second subjects, 145 prizes of $1 each for third subject. 


You may write on any one or all of the subjects, 7 No communications will be acknowledged, and 


and submit as many entries as you care to. no manuscripts will be returned. 


Write the subject at the top of the first page of 6 Employes of the Postum Company, Inc., are not 
each manuscript you submit. eligible. 


Write plainly on one side of the paper only. Neat- 9 Address envelopes to “P.O. Box 594— O, Battle 
ness counts. Creek, Michigan.”’ 


Write your name and address on each manu- 10 Manuscripts must be received before 5 p.m. 
script. December 31, 1927, 


In case of ties, each tying contestant will be (Prizes will be awarded, and the names and addresses 
awarded the full amount of each prize tied for. of prize winners announced as early as possible 
Contestants agree to accept the decisions of the in1928.) This contest is not limited to residents of 
judges as final. the United States—it is open to everyone everywhere. 


THE JUDGES 


U. S. Senator Royal S. Copeland, M. D., former Health Commissioner of 
New York City; Alice Bradley, Food Editor, Woman’s Home Companion; 
Sarah Field Splint, Home Economics Editor, McCall’s Magazine. 
© 1927. P. Co., Inc. 
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Postum is one of the Post Health Products, which include also Grape-Nuts, Post Toasties, Post’s Bran Flakes 
and Post’s Bran Chocolate. Your grocer Postum in two forms—Instant Postum, made instantly in the 
cup, and: Postum the kind you boil. If you are not one of the millions who now purchase Postum, yor 
may obtain a sample of either Instant Postum or Postum Cereal by addressing the manufacturer. 
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TWENTIETH ANNIVERSARY 


BOOK of TRAINS 


Beautifully Colored 


This book is a veritable“rainbow of colors”, because 
our big 1927 “Anniversary Line” of American Flyer 
electrical and mechanical trains and over 100 acces- 
sories is itself a gorgeous rainbow of colors! Just think 
—every train has its own distinct color! See the 1927 
wide-gauge, remote-control “President’s Special”, a 
6%-foot model of the world-famous 20th Century 
Limited. See the largest and best line of trains ever 
to American boyhood! Write today—say 
“send catalog”. It’s FREE. 


AMERICAN FLYER MFG. CO. 
2229 South Halsted Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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SMITH BROT 


,fHE CANDY COUGH DROP 


atcH the chap who 


carries a box of 


Smith Brothers’ Cough Drops. Pretty 


smart, that lad! 


Smith Brothers’ are real 


candy —and yet 


they're wonderful for keeping off coughs and 
colds. Any little rawness in your throat is 
soothed and cleared by an S-B right away 


Protect your throat by always having a box 


of S-B’s handy! It’s a big nickel’s worth — 
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“Well, well,” he tried to be jovial. “And 
how did you come here?” 
| “On your ship,” was the cheery answer. 
| ““Swam ashore, as I was afraid you might put 
|me in irons as a stowaway.” ‘Then, as the 
beady eyes began to betray a certain uncasi- 
ness and anger, he went on: “‘Ever hear of a 
Captain Carter, Captain Rogers?” An ugly 
| look that vainly tried to be blank enveloped 
|the seaman’s mottled face. “You did, I 
}imagine. He’s living on our island, you know.” 

“Ich?” Rogers would have put up a bluff 
of ignorance, but Frank Noble did not want to 
waste time. 

“In a hurry, captain,” he said. “Just 
| wanted to have you sign a little paper I brought 
}along. Here, read it. Oh! I'll hold it for you. 
Better still, ’ll explain its contents. It just 
| exonerates Captain Carter of all blame in the 

sirking of the Fanny Adams some fourteen 
| years ago, and explains the lies you told at the 
| Court of Inquiry.” 
| “Cut the comedy, kid. I’ve got to get back 
| to my ship. I’ve no time for play-acting.” 

“No? Well, these fellows,” Frank pointed 
}to the armed Kanakas, ‘“‘will finish the 
| comedy, if you don’t do as you are told. And I 
doubt if you’ll ever see your ship in that, case. 
You’ve my word for it, and you kndéw we 
Nobles don’t lie. This is a nice little isle in 
the ‘Unfriendly’ group, captain, as you’re 
probably aware. There are others still more 
‘unfriendly,’ where we might dump you.” 

With a sneer of half of rage, half of terror the 
captain affixed his signature to the paper. 

‘As there are no witnesses,” he mentioned, 
incautiously, “you’ve just wasted the ink in 
your fountain pen.” 

“Ah! these Kanakas, having been educated 
in a good Mission school here, understand 
English,” was the genial reply. ‘They'll 
witness the signature.” Having supervised 
the ceremony, Frank cheerfully said good- 
by. “These boys will take care of you, until 
your ship is ready,” he announced. “We've 
brought plenty of food along. They won’t hurt 
you, unless you give trouble. S’long, captain.” 


’ 


BOYS’ LIFE 


Escorted by the grinning guide who had 
brought the searcher for copra, Frank departed 
with his paper, and was soon in the welcoming 
arms of Mr. Levall and his tremulous wife. 
They fed him, féted him, in fact, and then sent 
him home in the trader’s auxiliary schooner. 
Mr. Noble received him with relief, mingled 
with anger and admiration, as the boy related 
the story of his adventure. 

“‘Let’s go see the old captain at once,” said 
Mr. Noble, touched by the friendship between 
his son and the seaman. 

They trudged there, and found Carter sitting 
on a rock by his cataract, looking as broken as 
on the day Frank had left him. 

“Here, son. You tell him!” urged the 
father, after greetings had been exchanged. 

But Frank had suddenly lost his eloquence. 
He simply thrust the paper into the old man’s 
trembling hands. Carter read it, said nothing, 
and then the tears streamed down his cheeks. 
The boy looked at his father in embarrassment, 
failing to understand this display of emotion. 
Mr. Noble, to relieve the tension, broke in 
cheerily. 

“Well, sir, we'll be sorry to lose such a 
pleasant tenant. I don’t know, indeed, what 
the kid will do for his game of checkers.” 

Captain Carter looked from one to the 
other, a smile breaking through his tears. 

“Ye won’t lose me,” he said. “Think 
there’s anywhere on this earth I’d find such 
friends as you? Took me on trust, you did. 
Never poked me with questions. And now 
this!”” Very carefully he folded the paper and 
put it in his pocket. ‘Thank you, lad,” he 
said, solemnly, rising. ‘Thank you. Years 
ago I might have been glad to publish this 
for the sake of those who trusted me. They’re 
gone. When I’m dead, you can tell the story. 
When you bury me, put this paper in my 
coffin. Perhaps you'll eat with me?” 

““Gladly,” they assured him. 

He led them to the cabin to a feast of cocoa- 
nut milk and toasted breadfruit. It was long 
since Captain Carter had eaten a meal he 
relished more. 











Frost Face 


(Concluded from page 33) 








sorrow and worry. His anxious eyes took in 
the slow closing in of the hunters and of the 
| islands on either hand; they were driving him 
through Umnak Pass into the Behring Sea! 

Now he kept to the surface, and by heart- 
breaking efforts, slowly he increased his lead. 
Then almost off Cape Tanak, with the whole 
of Behring Sea in front, he saw two bidarkas 
squarely in the way. 

He paused in fright. How could these de- 
mons have gotten ahead of him? He could not 
know that these two had been waiting there 
since early morning for the otter fleet to drive 
an otter tothem. All he realized was that they 
blocked his escape. In a panic he drove off at 
a tangent. 

The watchers saw him and dashed forward. 
One of them was almost on top of the otter as 
he broke the surface. A lance point slithered 
along his side, piercing through a fold of his 
soft fur. 

He dove straight down, only to be checked 
suddenly as the hunter tightened up on the 
line—the lance barb was hinged so that it 
would not withdraw! In vain Frost Face 
| struggled to pull away. Steadily he was being 
|drawn to the surface. In desperation he 
| doubled up and bit at the barb. His strong 
|teeth sheared through the fold of skin and 
ground upon the ivory point. The severed 
skin flapped open and he was free. 

Fifty yards away he came up to snatch a 
much-needed breath. Instantly the other 
bidarka was bearing down upon him. For the 
next few minutes the exhausted animal played 
a desperate game of hide and seek with the 
hunters. Each time he attempted to draw a 
breath one of the canoes would dash at him. 
Soon he began to feel the need of more air to 
reoxygenate his blood; the short snatches of 
breath were not enough. He extended himself 
in a long dive, only to come near three more 
bidarkas—the otter fleet was overtaking him! 

The emergency steadied him. As he dove 
he changed his tactics and again sped away 
northward into the thickening haze. Changing 
his course slightly with each dive and breaking 
the surface quietly, he made steady progress. 
However, his flight and flesh wound had so 
exhausted him that the bidarkas were soon 
able to head him off. Except for the strange 
thick haze he would not have escaped this long. 

The old shaman began to mutter as the 
chase dragged out—six, eight, ten hours— 








never had the Aleuts encountered an otter who 
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had led them on so long a chase. There was 
magic in it. He frowned and touched his 
medicine bag as he glanced over at the grinning 
Innuit. 

Suddenly the Innuit leaned forward to peer 
into the haze. The otter had come up within 
forty feet of him. The native yelled exultantly 
as he dove his bidarka forward. 

Frost Face hastily snatched a breath of air 
and wearily dived. An immense white shape 
glided past him in the water, then another and 
another—he was in the midst of a school of 
beluga whales who were lazily making for the 
pass. Frost Face became possessed of an idea. 
Swimming close to a twenty-foot beluga, he 
glided to the surface at the side of the lazily 
swimming cetacean. The whale broke the 
surface, spouted and gracefully curved beneath 
a wave—and Frost Face disappeared with it. 

However, the next time he attempted this 
maneuver he came up on the wrong side of a 
whale—the Innuit was within fifteen feet of 
him! Even he grasped the fact the great net 
was already hovering above him and the cop- 
per weights began to descend on all sides of 
him, some between him and the whale. 

Frantically he shot beneath the surface, but 
the weights were before him. One passed his 
nose as he sped ahead. Instantly he felt the 
clinging meshes of the net whip about him. 
He thrust out a paw to brush it away and the 
net suddenly became a terrible gripping terror. 
The more he struggled, the tighter drew its all 
enveloping folds. In desperation he tried div- 
ing deeper, but now there came a strong pull 
on the draw cord and he felt himself being 
irresistibly drawn toward the surface. 

The Innuit chortled in glee as he drew in 
the net. 

“Hoo! See how easily a real hunter catches 
them! Where is that imaginary Spirit Otter 
who guards his ec 

Suddenly he seemed to leap headlong into 
the sea and his bidarka whirled entirely over, 
to right itselfi—empty. As the Aleuts stared! 
in startled awe at the spot, they felt a queer 
quiver in the sea and a rumbling came up from 
the depths. A strange reddish light flared out 
of the haze to the northward. Out of the 
water was rising a molten pillar of fire! The 
water boiled and hissed and exploded into vast 
clouds of steam. A great mushroom cloud 
formed above the fiery pillar. With a sucking 
roar, across the water toward the hunters raced 
a wall of water. Ina moment they were over- 
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whelmed by the wave, and only their water- 
tight kamelik as enabled them to right them- 
selves after it had passed. Hot ashes began to 
fall about them. The pillar of fire grew into 
a red-hot mountain of lava—a volcano was 
rising out of the sea! With terrified cries, the 
Aleuts desperately raced for the nearest haven. 


FAR out on the kelp beds, Frost Face care- 

fully crushes the spiny shells of sea-urchins 
and feeds the soft food to a motherless kitten 
while he keeps watch for bidarkas that never 
come. He has no means of knowing that a 
kindly government has forbidden hunting of 


the sea otter, hoping that some day his kind 
may again become numerous along the coast. 


Nor does he know that his long white scar has | 


made him sacred among the natives. Perhaps 


he would relax, in part at least, his restless | 


vigil if he knew the tale told with bated breath 
in the driftwood barabaras; perhaps his whisk- 
ers would twitch in amusement if he knew that 
the fortunate lunge of a beluga into the net was 
interpreted as the protective gesture of his 
great Father Spirit Otter, or if he heard that 


the still hot lava island to the northward was | 


the angry back of this self-same geography. | 
making parent. 








Rubbing Aladdin’s Wonderful Lamp | 


(Concluded from page 35) 








that he can do the job artistically as well be- 
fore one attempts to carve up father’s gun or 
mother’s furniture! 

As any one may see Figs. 1 and 8 the drill 
consists of a spindle. A Fig. 6; a governor 
lig. 7; a bow Fig. 3 and a thimble or thunder 
bird Fig. 2; also Figs. 9, 10, 11, 12 and 13. 
lig. 12 shows the hand holding the thimble 
or thunder bird. The drill is worked by wind 
ing the bow, string around the spindle Fig. 1 
and spinning the spindle by pushing down on 
the bow, thus by first pushing down and 
then relaxing so that the string will wind itself 
up again one may keep the spindle twirling. 

To make a brooch for one’s neckerchief, 
rig. 14, polish a suitable stone, drill two holes 
through it, run a silken cord through the 
holes Fig. 15, tie in a loop and pull the kerchief 
through the loop Fig. 14. For an ordinary, 
or, rather I should say an extraordinary 
button, drill a hole through a pebble, run a 
thong ithrough the hole Fig. 15, split the 
loose end of the thong and knot the other 
end. 

Sleeve buttons can be made by joining two 
pebbles, Fig. 16, while a jeweled head to a 
hunting knife may be made by grinding a 
bit of quartz or agate to fit the end of the 
knife handle, drilling a hole through it and 
screwing the stone fast, Fig. 17. Fig. 18 
shows an ordinary pebble or bit of soapstone 
fashioned into the form of a fire thimble or 
thunder bird. Fig. 19 shows how to place the 
jewels on an Indian feathered head dress. 
Fig. 20 is a jeweled necklace and Fig. 21 is a 
buckskin ditty bag with jewel pendants on 
the fringe. 

My own thunder bird or fire thimble is 
made of boxwood, fashioned in the form of a 
beetle, Fig. 9, with a bit of jade set in the 
under side, Fig. 10. A side view is shown by 


Fig. 11, while Fig. 12 shows how. to hold it, 
and Fig. 13, how to wear it at your belt. 

Now get busy and when you have won 
success let me hear from you. Yes—pumice 
stone is alse good for polishing, but elbow 
grease is the most necessary ingredient. 


CANNOT finish this story without some 

nature notes because this is early summer 
while I am working for the autumn Boys’ 
Lirrk. Within sight on the back door to the 
new log house a beautiful big red deer now 
stands watching the man at the well pump; 
but the State game wardens are going to kill 
these wonderful animals this autumn, and 
what a pity! Down in front of the old log 
house a gray fox is hunting for the ruffled 
grouse that I all but trampled under my feet 
yesterday. A few hundred yards down the 
road, an old woodchuck and two young ones 
were sitting upright, making it necessary for 
the camp auto to slow up to avoid running 
them down. 

A pair of robins have utilized the wren 
house I put up last year, and are rearing a 
brood of young ones on the wren house roof 
garden; by turning my head I can see them 
now, for you must know that it is now only 
June, although it may be frosty weather when 
you read this. The first oriole to visit this 
section in forty years has swung its hammock 
nest high over the road from the branches of a 
chestnut oak tree. 

Molly Cottontail and her young ones munch 
the grass in our front yard or hop quickly 
away when “Jit,” our dog, appears. But my 
old friend the raccoon who was wont to visit 
our kitchen door last season has been slain, and 
its poor gray-coated body lies in the tote road 
down by the pier. But no one has been brute 
enough to slay the man who slew our raccoon. 








Mr. Leslie Mounts Guard li 


(Concluded from page 44) 
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how did it get there? Dimly his thoughts 
groped back to the events of the night before, 
and but for the warning of the nurse he would 
have asked many questions. 


T WAS several days before Jimmy’s head 

was sufficiently healed to permit him to 
return to camp. In the meanwhile he had 
received several visitors. His tent-mate and 
other classmates had dropped in to see him and 
bring him a book or two, but none of them knew 
a thing of the accident or how he had been 
brought to the hospital. The day before he 
returned to camp he was visited by several 
first-classmen. Jimmy noted at once that 
the aloof, impersonal air that upper-class- 
men usually assumed when addressing plebes 
was absent, and that they all seemed very 
friendly and interested in him. Their spokes- 
man, who wore the chevrons of a lieutenant, 
came to the point at once. 

“Mr. Leslie, we are the cadets who ran the 
patrol on you a few nights ago. In the first 
place we want to express our regrets for your 
fall. We usually do our best to avoid hurting 
our victims—” he smiled slightly—‘‘and in 
the second place we want to congratulate you 
on the fighting qualities exhibited by you that 
night. In the third place—” he held out his 
hand—“ we are all glad to know you, Leslie, 
old man.” 

A warm thrill darted up and down Jimmy 
as he seized the proffered hand. It was one of 
the time-honored traditions of the corps 
that the sincerest compliment’ an upper- -class- 
man could pay a plebe was to “ recognize” him 
by shaking hands. It meant that the plebe 
need no longer use “Sir” to him, that the 


1927 


formality of “Mister” was done away with, | 
in a word, it meant that the upper-classmen | 
were his bosom friends from that time on. 
This first-classman’s name, it developed, was 
Dowling, and one by one the other cadets shook | 
hands with Jimmy and told him in simple but | 
sincere terms that they were glad he was wear- | 
ing the cadet gray. 

“Did you fellows bring me to the hospital?” | 
asked Jimmy as the others grouped themselves 
around the bed. 

“Why yes, of course,” answered Dowling in | 
surprise. ‘‘How else did you think you got 
he re! “= 





“But you would have been dismissed if it 
was known you had run the patrol on me, 
wouldn’t youe” 

“Surely would, old dear, in view of the fact 
that you were hurt. , The Commandant is 
strong on such things. 

“Yet you risked your career to get me to the 
hospital?” 

This the cadets denied, but in their sheepish 
confusion Jimmy knew that he had stated 
the truth. He smiled as he reflected that these 
cadets, true to the traditions of the Corps, had 
never hesitated between getting him to the 
hospital and the chance of being dismissed 
in disgrace. Martial strains from the band 
were floating in through the open windows, 
and by raising himself slightly in bed he 
saw the parade line sweeping across the 
Plain. 

There, he thought, is the Corps! Made up of 
men like these. Something deep within him 
seemed to reach out to that gray-clad body of 
young men, and he sighed happily. ‘I’m glad 
to be a cadet,”’ he said simply. 
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“Gee, but that service shoe is great for the hike—a long walk, —ask 
feet shod with Excelsior Official Boy Scout Shoes to put snap ©°PY- 
into it—roasted marshmallows and bananas—you'll click your 
heels together when you get back, and feel like going again. 
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2 The Boys’ 
a Business 


In the Western Union Messenger Service boys 
have interesting, out-door work. They gain con- 
fidence, initiative and self-reliance. They come 
to know different lines of business and what they 
would best like to do. 


The wide-awake boy soon attracts attention. He 
gets an offer of a better job. We're glad tosee our 
boys move ahead. Recommend them every time! 


IT’S GREAT WORK FOR A WIDE-AWAKE BOY! 


A Western Union Messenger has the advantages 
of good pay, free lessons in telegraphy, vacations 
with pay, bicycles at cost, out-door work and 
other features. 


¥) WESTERN UNION 
MESSENGER SERVICE 


When answering 


Just ask the nearest 
Western Union man- 


ager. He will tell you 
more about it. 
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‘Puzzlecra 


HE poets seem to find May blossoms, June 

roses and the goldenrod of August fit sub- 
jects for their verses. Here’s one about Novem- 
ber that sounds quite dismal though we can 
easily fancy the writer, Thomas Hood, as 
laughing quietly to himself as he wrote it. 
But perhaps he never went to a football game 
or ate a real Thanksgiving dinner. 





Yo warmth, no cheerfulness, no healthful ease, 
No comfortable feel in any member— 
| No shade, no shine, no butterflies, no bees, 
No fruits, no flowers, no leaves, no birds, 
November. 


Now let’s solve a few puzzles. Everything 
for PuzzLEcRAFT must reach this oflice by 
November 10. 

Prize Winners for Original Puzzles 


Joseph Kershenbaum, $3. Harold Fitch, $r. 
Claude Baskett, $1. James Tourek, $1. 


A November King’s Move 
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By beginning at a certain letter and follow- 
ing the king’s move in chess (which is one 
square at a time in any direction) the names 
of certain things that are likely to appear on 
the dinner-table, near the end of November 
may be spelled out. Begin with the day of the 
month on which the dinner-is served. 

—Wirtram McELHor. 


| 


Novel Double Acrostic 
(Prize Puzzle) 

All the words described contain the same 
number of letters. When rightly guessed and 
written one below another, the initials will 
spell a sheep-dog, and another row of letters 
will spell the people who employ him. 


READING Across _ 1. Cherry-red. ah 
place for transacting business. 3. A ae or 
lake. 4. Extension from end to end. 5. To 
arraign. 6. Resembling earth. 


—-JAMES TOUREK. 
Diamond 
t. In PuzzLecrart. 2. It’ takes two to 
make a quarter. 3. Boundary. 4. A metal. 
5. In PuzzLEcRAFT.—LIONEL SMYTHE. 


A Meteorological Acrostic 


(Prize Puzzle) 

x 68 33 75 4 — M 63 

oF 25 6. 8g — ee 

x oa, See ee 

S 423 22 2 = ay 6 

Mee ae 

s 59 00 73 25 54 

z@ 3S F-- 71 7 

x 10 57 40 16 66 23 

x 21 19 6 38 65 48 - 

: f= 2 a a a 

x 62 14 2'41 «74 — «29 

x 20 39 : 7 ™ O4 12 

x 56 a 2m em = 

Z.22 @ 9 58 40 5 =— 

Reapinc Across 1. One who narrates 

anything. 2. Concealed from observation. 


3. A false report circulated before an election. 
4. A censer. 5. A writer of homilies. 6. 
Spoken with emphasis. 7. Relating to rhythm. 
8. Nine-sided figures. 9. The name of an Irish 
city which is also the name of a five-line non- 
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sense verse. To suspend or interrupt. 11. 
\ disease in horses. 12. A man fond of hunt- 
ing. 13. Having many bends or curves. 14. 
To inundate. 

When these words have been rightly guessed, 
the initial letters (represented by x’s) will spell 
the aurora borealis. The letters represented 
by the figures from 1 to 6 will spell an optical 
illusion, sometimes seen on a desert; from 7 to 
12, a dry, dust-laden wind of the desert; from 
13 to 16, a nimbus; from 17 to 23, a cloud in 
rounded masses; from 24 to 29, a halo of light; 
from 30 to 35, a tufted form of cloud; from 36 
to 42, a violent storm accompanied by a funnel- 
shaped cloud; from 43 to 51, a gale of great 
violence; from 52 to 58, a hard wind-storm, 
with winds blowing inward and spirally; from 
59 to 62, frozen rain; from 63 to 66, something 
that was too plentiful last summer; from 67 to 
75, an instrument used for predicting the 
weather. —JosEPH KERSHENBAUM. 


Cross-word Enigma 
(Prize Puzzle) 

My first is in foeman but not in battle; 
My second, in foeman but not in battle; 
My third is in foeman but not in battle; 
My fourth is in battle but not in foeman; 
My fifth is in battle but not in foeman 
My sixth is in battle and also in foeman; 
My seventh is in battle but not in foemen; 
My eighth is in battle but not in foeman, 
My whole is a popular autumn sport. 

—CLAUDE BASKETT. 


Prose Charade 
My first brings water to us; my Jast are 
near relations; my whole is in high favor in 
November. —Ep Sanps. 


Connected Word-squares 


(Prize Puzzles) 

+ = Ss = 

oS 2 2:3 

= 5°23 Ss 

cs Se Se 
x xX xX xX X xX xX xX XxX x xX xX xX 
. os kx Ss 2S) ee Ss 
<< 2 es 1s ss 2 
x xX xX x xX xX xX xX xX xX 
x xX xX xX xX xX xX xX xX x xX xX x 

xX xX xX xX xX 

Xx X X xX xX 

xX xX xX X x 

X xX xX x xX 


I. Upper Square: 1. The projecting edge 
of a roof. Aside. 3. Worth. To break 
out violently. 5. Printer’s word for ‘“‘ restores.” 

Il. Lert-HAnp Square 1. Burdens. 2. 
Made of oats. To make amends for. 4. 
Thick. 5. To scoff. 

Ill. Ricut-HAanp SQUARE 
2. The earth. 3. Mistake. 
5. Peels. 

IV. LowER SQUARE: 
Exultant. 3. A light boat. 
coral island. 5. Skins. 


1. Precipitous. 
4. To eat away. 
To cap again. 2. 

4. A ring-shaped 
—HAaro.p Fitcu. 


Answers to October Puzzles 


Novet Acrostic. Primals, Lindbergh; 
fourth row, Saint Louis. Reading Across: 


1. Chasten. 2. Lunatic. 3. Imbibes. 4. 
Nunnery. 5. Dusters. 6. Ballots. 7. En- 
noble. 8. Recurve. 9. Goliath. 1o. Holster. 

SomE STRANGE SEAS. 1. Caster. 2. Charm. 
3. Canon. 4. Camber. 5. Cache. 6. Clock. 
7. Code. 8. Clamp. 9g. Cable. 10. Cleave. 
11. Cheap. 12. Carouse. 

AN InvENTOR’s Acrostic. Thomas Edison. 
Reading Across: 1. Triangle. 2. Howitzer. 
3. Observer. 4. Mandolin. 5. Addition. 6. 
Shamrock. 7. Emigrate. 8. Describe. 9. 


Insignia. 10. Skeleton. 11. Opossums. 12. 
Nautical. From 1 to 52, Ericsson, Clermont, 
Wright, Bell, Morse, Remington, Daguerte, 
Colt. 


OmitteD Letters: Ten of the better men 
were taken to seek the enemy. 

CONNECTED Squares. I. Clasp, later, atone 
sends, press. II. Tramp, rebel, abide, Medea, 
pleat. IIT. Seats, ensue, aside, Tudor, seers. 
IV. Tales, arena, legal, enact, salty. 

A CoLiteceE Kinc’s Move. Begin at 3, 
Yale; 13, Harvard; 16, Princeton; 48, Brown; 
47, Stanford; 61, Columbia; 44, Lehigh; 50, 
Dartmouth; 18, Hamilton. 


November 
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In the Early Days of Thanksgivings 


The pilgrim was often thankful to have a keen trusty blade ready for instant use, but after 
all a sword was only a sword and a knife only a knife. Could he but have seen into 1927, 


he would certainly have been surprised to see a knife that was not only a knife but a veritable 
What 


outfit of dependable tools, each scientifically thought out and accurately made. 
would he not have given to be the possessor of an 


OFFICIAL 


ULSTER BOY SCOUT KNIFE 


The improved Ulster Official Scout Knife is now ready 
for your use. When you ask for a Boy Scout Knife, 
ask for the Ulster, with its improved screw-driver and 
can-opener. You will have to see this knife in order to 
believe that such a perfect tool exists. If you are not 
able to get it from your local outfitter, send to Boy 
Scout Headquarters or us direct. The sale price i: 
exactly the same as before 


ULSTER 


OFFICIAL BOY SCOUT KNIFE 
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=, . GAME BOARD 


‘5 -~ of the sport you can have playing 57 
different games on this fine Carrom Board. 
When the gang gets together you can choose 
up sides. Friendl ly competition—that’s what 
your club needs. 

Every member of your club will be proud of this 
Carrom set. Made of selected hardwood and 
beautifully finished in bright colors. 

Start in today—work fast—save your pennies. Tell 
the folks about it—they’ll be glad to chip in too. 
57 GAMES—72 PIECES OF EQUIPMENT 
Equipment includes; 30 hardwood rings, 15 numbered 


discs, 10 ten pins, 1 backstop, 1 score tab, 3 spinning tops, 
3 yellow flies, 3 green flies, 2 cues, 1 dice cup, 2 dice, and 


1 rule book. 
At All Dealers 


Gmplete with 


y Loe 

only 
$ 500 
: arrom ~ 


GAME BOARDS 
LUDINGTON -- MICHIGAN 
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Shipwreck 


(Concluded from page 27) 








relief when we at last got clear; but the danger 

was not over yet. 

Along about midnight it began to snow a 

| perfect smother. There was no moon. I have 
| never known a blacker night. My men were 

| apprehensive. There seemed to be a feeling 
| that we were in for trouble. 

[ laid the Leopard in against the short pack. 
| Heavy slob ice all around us held her fast. Slob 
| ic ¢ is just the heavy waterlogged slush that 
es on the edges of the big floes. About 

A. M. there was a terrific crash that rattled 

} every pan in the galley and made the Leopard 
| heel ‘heavily to port. 
‘That’s a heavy pan!” yelled the mate. 

| But I knew he was wrong. I pulled his ear 
| close so I would not have to raise my veice and 
| disturb the other men in the crew. ‘“‘That 
wasn’t a pan,” I told him. “That was the 
bottom! 

We had grounded on the most dangerous 
section of the coast. 

There was a fresh breeze from the south- 
This piled the ice up against the ship 
|more and more heavily. Her weather side 
bulged in. Her bottom creaked painfully, as 
she rocked on the ledge which held her. She 
began to fill. 

I saw the ship was doomed. So T had my 
men rip the deck sheathing off and collect 
spars and oars. We laid these timbers on the 
ice in the direction of the shore. One by one 
the men crept over this improviséd pathway. 
| It was dark and cold, and snow was swirling 
around us. 

Gradually we got in shore until we reached a 
small point of rock which I knew stuck up 
above the high-water mark. We were all 
soaked and shivering. When daylight came 
we used our timbers to carry usinto the clifis. 

We struggled up on the narrow beach more 
dead than “alive. After regaining our strength 
a little we managed to crawl up the steep rock 
faces, and finally we got to a small fishing settle- 
ment near by. 

There was never a trace found of the Leopard. 
The sharp ice must have chewed up her hull 
the way a tiger tears its prey. 

Another time that I was wrecked under the 
cliffs of Newfoundland was in the Corisande. 
She was a big sailing vessel that took fish and 
| oil down to South America. On the last voyage 
| in her we left our cargo at Pernambuco, Brazil, 
|} in the autumn and started north. 
| After a stormy voyage we reached New- 
| 








foundland waters in December. The weather 
was yery thick and cold and there ‘was plenty 
of wind. We expected to round the south- 
| eastern corner of Newfoundland one night near 
Christmas. That would put us into St. Johns 
the following morning. But we were fated 
| never to make it. 
I had the mid-watch. 
|made it impossible to see ten 
Just before daybreak we rammed head-on into 
the rocks that lie beneath what is known as the 
| Devil’s Cliffs on the south coast of Newfound 
land. A wilder or more ¢€ xposed spot does net 
exist, even at Cape Horn. 


Fog and snow flurries 
yards abeam. 


EANWHILE the wind had hauled into 
the north. ‘This left us some protec tion 
under the cliffs. But when daylight came it 
| began to back and an ominous swell rolled in 
from the southwest, hammering the keel of the 
ill-fated ship against the sharp pinnacles be- 
neath her. She quivered from stern to stem at 
“very blow. 

With the help of our long boat we hurriedly 
rot ashore. We were not a moment too late. 
Scarcely did we drag ourselves up on the beach 
when the roar of breakers sounded behind our 
backs. The wind had veered to full on the 
coast. We turned and saw the Corisande al- 
most overwhelmed by a mountainous surf. 

The gale blew unmercifully and was filled 
with snow. An hour later the good ship’s main- 
mast tottered and fell over on her side. Twenty 
minutes after this she broke in half and dis- 
appeared beneath the boiling waters. 

This sort of thing may be exciting to read 
about, and think about; but [ tell you there are 
no pleasant thrills in going through it. I don’t 
even enjoy relating the yarn. 


\ ship is a live 
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companion to a seafaring man. To lose one is 
almost like losing a wife or a parent. 

The wreck of the Huntsman was a pretty 
terrible case. The trouble with her was she 
was one of the old blunt-bowed slow sailing 
vessels with a small crew. There were not 
really enough hands aboard her to take care of 
her canvas. 

Ordinarily in the spring, when we get down 
to Labrador, we try to get into the little open- 
ing at Battle Harbor just above the Straits of 
Belle Isle, because it is a safe refuge out of the 
April ice-floes. 

The Huntsman was so slow that one spring 
she could not make the opening before a storm 
came. First thing her skipper knew he was 
jammed in the bergs just outside the harbor. 
My Uncle Isaac had the Retriever that year. 
She was by no means a fast ship, but she had 
slipped into Battle Harbor just a few minutes 
ahead of a bad blow which caught her just in- 
side the entrance. She was caught in the ice 
and sank. But she went under so close to the 
beach that the villagers got hér crew off easily. 
I mention the Retriever because Uncle Isaac, 
despite his own tragedy, was terribly worried 
about his friends on the Huntsman. He knew 
that a storm was blowing and the Huntsman’s 
crew would not have much of a chance if they 
were caught in a gale out there in the open sea. 

At the first streaks of dawn Uncle Isaac left 
the trader’s shack and hurried out to the point 
with his glasses. There was not a sign of the 
Huntsman \eft. All he saw was a chaos of 


bergs, floes and slush. The wind was still 
strong. It was clear what had happened. The 


Huntsman had been carried into shallow water 
by the storm and the ice. Then the rocks had 
sheared the bottom right out of her. 

Uncle Isaac told me his heart sank when he 
realized the vessel had foundered. He was 
about to turn away and struggle back to the 
settlement when he thought he saw something 
on a rock about five miles from shore which 
was not covered at low tide. With his glasses 
he made out the figure of a man clinging there. 

It took us all day to rescue that man. He 
had both legs broken and was badly injured 
internally. But he was a good, tough New- 
foundlander and lived to tell the tale. He said 
that every other man in the crew had been 
drowned trying to get away from the ship in 
her boats. But the ice had crushed them. 

The sea had come up over him completely 
during the night, but he had held on. 


SPEAKING of that survivor of the Wuntsman 
reminds me of another example of the 
extraordinary endurance of a real down east 
sailor man, There was a great friend of my 
family,a Captain Halfyard of, Western Bay, New- 
foundland. He had unloaded his ship at St. 
Johns and put out for a run home up the coast. 
My Uncle John sailed from St. Johns on 


Christmas Eve just twenty-four hours after‘ 


Captain Halfyard had sailed. 

Next day there was crape on Captain Half- 
yard’s house in Western Bay. His ship had 
arrived with a terrible story of his death. He 
had fallen overboard in the middle of the night 
with a heavy sea running and snow flying. A 
long search proved fruitless. Apparently he 
had drowned a few minutes after splashing 
into the black waves. 

Uncle John came along the same course some 
hours later. His helmsman on watch heard a 
cry in the night. He thought it was a ghost. 
But Uncle John had the ship put to and a 
search made. By a miracle he picked up Cap- 
tain Halfyard more dead than alive. ‘The old 
fellow had been floating around four hours in 
the bitter cold without even a life-preserver! 
Such endurance is incredible. 

When Uncle John reached Western Bay next 
day he slipped ashore the minute his hook was 
down. He ran all the way up-the dock and up 


the hill to Captain Halfyard’s house where all. 


the family were standing around weeping. He 
burst through the crowd of villagers, raised 
both hands high above his head and shouted at 
the top of his lungs: “Captain Halfyard is 
alive.’ He pointed down the hill, and there 
were four of his sailors helping the hardy cap- 
tain up the hill. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


“Football Sense” 


Grantland Rice, sports writer, and Chick Meehan, N. Y. U. football coach, 
present through Pathe these instructive football pictures 


THe straight arm used in eluding a tackler means stabbing 


ANY clever runners escape by a quick side-step that 
at an opponent’s head with the heal of the hand 


changes direction enough to spoil thé tackler’s aim 


HE end here has forced the runner to cut inside. Note the 


"THE defensive end must alwa sO he runner can- ° ; 4 ° r 
7 : always play so that the runner can interference did not use their arms in taking out the end 


not get around him, which means a long gain 


SS 


‘THE proper way to catch a forward pass is with the hands 
and nol the body. Note position of receiver’s hands 


CROSS-STEP is a method of dodging by crossing one leg 
over and then swinging the hips out of the tackler’s arms 





"HE defense breaks through.” White player at left is knifing BACKING up the line. It is the duty of defensive backs to 
or twisting body and shoulders through line. White player watch the development of the play, and when a hole is made 
at right is splitting the line with his hands through the line for the ball-carrier to throw his body into the breach 
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Sigel, 
RADIOLITES 


lell lime ix the Dark 





a ta 
YANKEE RADIOLITE &y 
$2.25 


To winter mornings keep get- 
ting darker and darker—and it 
gets harder and harder to tell the 
time with an ordinary watch. The 
same thing holds shad tie evenings, 
too, because it gets dark a whole lot 
earlier now. That's why you will ap- 
preciate an Ingersoll Radiolite with 
the luminous face that te//s time in the 
dark. No peering! No straining your 
eyes! The numbers and hands on the 
face glow brightly —the darker the 
brighter. And the time it tells is the 
right time—Ingersoll dependability 
sees to that. 


When broad day comes the good 
looks of an Ingersoll Radiolite be- 
come as evident as its usefulness in 
the dark. And what fellow doesn’t 
like a stylish watch! New closer cas- 
ing, silver- dials, newly designed 
bows and crowns are some of the up- 
to-the-minute style points that make 
Ingersolls the handsome watches 
that they are. If there's one thing 
your dad will be glad to do, it will 
be to get you an Ingersoll Radiolite. 
Radiolites $2.25 to $5.50. 


INGERSOLL WATCH CO. Inc. 
New York - Chicago San Francisco 
Service Department: Waterbury, Conn. 


,+-and the 
WRIST RADIOLITE - - $4.00 
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New Model 
Pocket Gen 


Nearly a hundred 
thousand people will 
flock to the great 
Army-Navy football 
game this month. 

Many thousands of 


them carry the New 
Model Pocket Ben. 


That’s because it 
combines good looks 
with reliable time- 
keeping. 

Pocket Ben—made 
by the makers of 
Big Ben and other 
Westclox —is sold 
everywhere for $1.50. 
With night-and - day 
dial $2.2 


WESTERN CLOCK COMPANY 
La Salle, Illinois 
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| The Legacy 


(Coutinucl from page 29) 








| ran toward the training quarters at the south 
| end of the Stadium. The doors were unlocked 
las he reached that building. A hope leaped 
into his heart. He could enter through the 
tunnel which led from the locker rooms onto 
the field. 

But it was the same story here. The gates 
had been locked and the attendant was evi- 
dently down at the mouth of the tunnel. 

He knew then that the third quarter was 
being played. The teams had already been in 
the training quarters and would not return 
until the end of the game. 

He might stay there until someone was 
| injured and had to be carricd into these quar- 
| ters, he thought. The guard would then open 
| the gates and he could slip through. But such 

a thing might not happen for many precious 
|moments. It might not happen at all. He 
| pounded on the gate. 

That was foolish, he decided. The at- 
tendant, fifty yards down the tunnel, could 
not have heard him, even if there weren’t 

| 40,000 rooters yelling in his ears. 

Bud looked about him. 


STANDING by the door was something 
which brought an idea rushing into his 
mind. It was a vaulting pole. Some of the 
track athletes had evidently been doing fall 
| training that morning to get into shape for the 
indoor season. It was an unusually warm day. 
Bud seized the pole and sped out the door. 
The training quarters at the huge Hanford 
Stadium are at the south end of the Stadium— 
that end which is enclosed only by the tall 
wooded fence. 

Bud ran up to the fence. With the toe of 
his shoe he kicked desperately in the earth, 
forming a small hole about four feet from the 
fence. Placing the pole in this, he raised the 
bamboo on and end and noted where it was 
even with the last strand of barbed wire which 
circled the top of that wooden barrier. 

A guard sitting far over at the right saw Bud 
and yelled at him. But the kid brother of the 
once great Bob Mainland was engrossed in his 
;own actions. The long pole fell into his hands 
and he grasped at the proper point. 
| Trotting some seventy yards away from the 
| fence, Bud turned suddenly and without look- 
ing toward the top of the fence, rushed with 
| increasing speed at the little hole his toe had 
'dug. He was glad then he had worn his 
| Sweater instead of a coat and overcoat. 
| There was a chug as the pole shot into the 
| hole and Bud’s feet started upward. Letting 
|the pole carry his body just as Coach Sam 
Frazer had often told him to do, Bud’s feet 
swung toward the top of the fence and he be- 
van to tug with tense-muscled arms at the pole. 

He had sent his feet as far above his body as 
it seemed possible for him to do before he 
ventured a look at the fence. He was sur- 
prised to see the barbed wire slightly below 
and in front of his face. He permitted the 
pole to fall toward the fence a short distance 
before he gave one final push and stretched his 
feet outward over the wire. Then he released 
the pole. 

It gave him a pleased thrill to see the fence 
below him. It mattered little to him how he 
came down. 

What, he thought, if he did break a leg. 
He’d be over that fence and then they’d have 
to listen to him. 

But Bud did not break a leg. Instead, he 
landed on his hands and feet on the cinder 
running track which circled the gridiron within 
the stadium. His feet slipped from under him 
as they reached the cinders and the wind he 
was holding within his lungs was dashed un- 
ceremoniously from him. 

He often thought that he must have looked 
funny, spread out there on the track but his 
wasn’t in his mind as he scrambled to his feet. 

It was a clear field between him and the 
Bancroft bench. 

“Coach,” he gasped into the ear of that 
husky personage with so little warning that the 
grid mentor whirled toward him. “Get Bullet 
into a suit,” he panted. ‘ He’s eligible.” 

Then for the first time in his career Coach 
Falk couldn’t find words to answer. 

“Tt’s straight,” Bud puffed. “I’ve got 
Prof. Wheeler outside with an okay. [I'll 
get prexy’s sanction now.” Coach Falk, fa- 
miliar with all the tricks of football, for the 
first time in his career obeyed the command 
»f a student—a sophomore who had failed in 
football, at that. 

Coyle was sitting on the end of the bench in 





YS? | civilian clothes. 


“Get into a suit,”’ was all Coach Falk told 
him, and the big football guide’s tone was such | 
that Coyle didn’t ask why! Grabbing a sub 
by the arm he pulled that bewildered youngster 
into the tunnel. Coyle said later it was the 
first time he’d ever dressed in so public a place. 

President Grantland was sitting in a private 
box with President Olmstead of Hanford when 
Bud arrived there. It didn’t take long for 
Bud to tell him what was on his mind. A 
few moments later Professor Wheeler was in 
the box explaining the situation. 

President Grantland turned to the head of 
Hanford University. 

“Let the boy play,” President Olmstcad 
said, “it appears to me as though he has been 
kept from the game unfairly.” 

And that’s how Bullet Coyle, Bancroft’s 
great halfback happened to be ejected into 
the game in the third quarter of that historic 
battle between the two rival institutions when 
the score was 7 to 6 in favor of Hanford. 

For a few brief moments Bud was in his 
journalistic glory. He sped from the presi- 
dent’s box to the coach to hand him the mes- 
sage which sent Coyle into the scrap and then 
he went struggling and panting up the long 
flight of stars to the press box to release to the 
papers the story of Bullet’s eligibility. 

Bud was in this covered section at the top 
of the stadium when Coyle raced wildly onto 
the field signalling to the referee for time out. 

Little “‘ Peewee” Arthur, Bancroft’s dynamic 
yell king, was the first to recognize the speed- 
ing figure which darted toward the players as 
the teams lined up fifteen yards from Bancroft’s 
goal line after Hanford had just completed in 
a series of passes another disheartening first 
down. Pewee spread the news through his 
great megaphone and for what seemed an hour 
to Bud, who stood with swelling chest, the 
Bancroft rooting section howled, tossed hats, 
and otherwise demonstrated dramatically 
just what Bullet’s appearance at that time 
meant to them. 

Ole Hanson, his face streaked with grime, 
arose from his position at tackle where for 
nearly three-quarters of the game he had been 
urging his fellow linesmen on in the task of 
holding the rushing Hanford backs. 

“B—B—Bullet, Holy Polecats, it’s Bullet,”’ 
he cried. And cried is exactly the word for 
from the star tackle’s eyes there rolled huge 
tears which washed little rivulets down his 
face. 

“Spike”? Adams, Bancroft’s flashy midget 
captain, stood for a moment with his mouth 
open and then returning suddenly to life rushed 
to the referee to whom Bullet was reporting. 

““Brown’s out,’’ Adams yelled, slapping the 
big sub fullback on the back. 

Brown seized Bullet’s hand and then ran 
for the bench. 

“For the love of mud don’t talk,” cried 
Adams, running back to safety position. 

The Hanford captain came forward to ask 
the reason for Coyle’s entrance into the game. 
Satisfied by the referee’s report, he stepped 
back to the Hanford line and the referee tooted 
his whistle. 

Bullet took his usual place behind the center. 


HE Hanford center snapped the ball and 

there was a crash off tackle. For an in- 
stant a hole opened in Bancroft’s line but the 
gap was immediately filled by a charging 
green-shirted figure which met Hanford in- 
terference and ball carrier with a crash to 
drop the oncoming Hanford back. 

Twice more Hanford directed smashes at 
the ‘Bancroft line only to be repulsed by the 
mad charges of the star fullback. 

Up in the press box, Bud Mainland had 
seated himself to enjoy the fruits of his own 
efforts. 

He held his breath as the Hanford team lined 
up for its fourth attempt to cross the Bancroft 
line. He saw a red jersied figure release the 
leather oval toward the Bancroft goal, saw 
another Crimson figure darting across the goal 
line with out-stretched arms and then sank 
back in his seat as Spike Adams sprinted in 
to knock the ball to the ground. 

It was Bancroft’s ball on their own twenty- 
yard line and the Bancroft rooters began to 
jabber in that excited manner which always 
follows a tense moment. 

Bullet Coyle was back in punt formation. 
He carried the ball through for four yards. 
Again he received the pass, this time to circle 
the end for a couple of yards. Bud’s nerves 
were beginning to tingle and he watched the 





struggling figures down on the green field. 
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A challenge 
to dare death! 


OF ALL stories on aviation per- 
haps the most breath-taking is the 
feature story in the November 
AMERICAN BOY. A German 
Fokker plane swoops from the 
sky. The pilot, with a mocking 
grin, drops a paper weighted with 
a stone. Douglas Renfrew, British 
flying corps officer, recovers the 
note. “Come up and fight,” it 
reads, and is signed by the German 
ace of aces. Renfrew, knowing 
that death will ride on his wings, 
roars aloft to meet, in lone com- 
bat, the pilot who had slain so 
many British airmen. “The Man 
Who Played the Game,” by Laurie 
Erskine, is a thriller you won’t 
forget! 


Don’t miss MERRILL HAMBURG’S 
SECOND ARTICLE, November. How 
to build an outdoor “pusher” airplane 
that will circle about more than a 
minute. Just like the big passenger- 
carrying planes! Learn how to get 
materials at cost. Also how to join 
the Airplane Model League of Amer- 
ica, and get a membership card and 
button free. 

THE YALE AND PRINCETON QUARTER- 
BACKS TALK IT OVER—A unique, 
inside story of brainy, resourceful 
football! Phil Bunnell, captain and 
quarter of the 1926 Yale team, and 
Dan Caulkins, Princeton quarter- 
back, go over their bitterly fought 
struggle (which Princeton won 10 
to 7) play by play. % 

THE SHERITON WALLOP brings back 
Rusty Nayle, Flip Jones and Red 
Barrett in a football story. A strong 
Sheriton team faces a crucial battle. 
What tactics did they use in the “big 
game”? Also Sol Metzger, former 
University of Pennsylvania coach, 
propounds three more questions on 
gridiron tactics. Ticklish situations 
which you readers try to get out of. 
Football brain-teasers! 


November, Thanksgiving issue, 
has a splendid Pilgrim boy cover 
by Walter Beach Humphrey. Then 
there’s “Crusoe Treasure,” by Ellis 
Parker Butler—a _ side-splitting 
story about Jibby Jones on a 
breathless treasure hunt. Also 
new instalments of two gripping 
serials, “Red Crow’s Brother” and 
“Drumbeaters Island.” 

Don’t miss THE AMERICAN BOY 
for November. It will be followed 
by many exciting issues! Clip the 
coupon! Subscribe now! 


20c a copy at all news-stands. $2.00 a year 
by mail. Two years for $3.00. Subscribe for 
two years and save a dollar. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


Coyle was back for another run. But the 
huge fullback did not carry the ball this time. 
Instead he stepped quickly to the left, dropped 
the ball and his right foot rose to send the oval 
spiralling far over the head of the Hanford 
safety man who had been playing in too close. 

It was big Ole Hanson, lumbering like a 
locomotive in spite of his 200 odd pounds, who 
downed the Hanford safety on the Hanford 
twenty-yard line. 

““What a punt!” breathed Bud. 

There the quarter ended. 

All through the last period Bud sat rigidly 
as the battle swayed back and forth. He 
wondered if, after all, his efforts in bringing 
Coyle into this game would win the contest 
for Bancroft. At least, he told himself, it had 
saved the green machine from being scored on 
once more. 

There was still five minutes remaining in the 
game when Bancroft’s big break came. 

Ole Hanson, playing the last game of his 
career, had knifed his way through the Han- 
ford line and stretching his six feet two inches 
through the air directly at the center of a 
speeding Hanford halfback, who had started 
behind his interference for an end swing. 

There was a sharp crack as Hanson's body 
struck the red-shirted ball-carrier and then 
Bud leaped to his feet as he saw a spinning 
object go caroming along the greensward. 

A cry burst from his lips as Art Johnson, 
Bancroft end, gathered the ball into his arms 
and was immediately downed 

The ball rested on Hanford's thirty-yard 
line near the side line. 

The Bancroft players were called back into 
a huddle and came out to snap into their posi- 
tions and Bullet Coyle was racing toward the 
middle of the field. Four yards were accounted 
for when he was at last downed. ‘Then 
Spike Adams brought the ball directly in the 
center of the field without gain. 

Bud groaned. 

Coyle had the ball again. Two yards over 
center this time. But four yards remained to 
be accounted for and these would be hard to 
gain with Hanford tackling desperately to 
retain its lead. 

The next move was apparent. Coyle stepped 
back ten yards behind center and smoothed 
the ground in front of him. Bud’s face flushed. 
A drop kick would win the game and Bullet 
was a demon as such. Bud breathed a little 
prayer that the ball would go straight. 

Che center sent the ball spinning back to 
Coyle, who made a short step forward and then 


ran quickly out toward the right edge of the 
field. 

A fake play! Bullet was off on an end 
run! The Hanford team, part of which 
had broken through to block the kick, swerved 
desperately toward Coyle trying to bring the 
big runner to earth. 

The Bancroft left tackle”and left end were 
closing in on Coyle when the Bancroft start 
stopped with a quickress that surprised the 
entire crowd. His right arm swung backward 
and then before anyone in the stands had time 
to puzzle over what was taking place, the ball 





was whipped through the air toward the left |_- 


corner of the field. | 

No one had noticed Spike Adams, who had | 
slid past the Hanford right end and gone} 
streaking down the field. The Bancroft cap- | 
tain gathered the ball into his arms’ and was 
across the goal line before the bewildered 
Hanford safety had time to turn toward him. 

That is as much as Bud remembers about the 
game. The rest was merely a vain attempt on | 
the part of Hanford to stage a comeback. 

An iron grip around Bud’s arm brought the 
youngest Mainland to a halt as he was making | 
his way across the field toward an exit. 

It was Coach Sam Frazer, Bancroft’s track 
mentor. 

“This way, Bud,” ordered the coach, re 
taining his hold on the lad’s arm. Something 
in the face of the jman told Bud to keep silent 
He followed Coach Frazer quietly. 

Suddenly he realized they were walking 
toward the fence at the end of the stadium 
the fence he had so courageously conquered. 

Again he looked at the coach’s face. Then 
he understood. In the hands of his companion 
was a tape measure. 


OACH SAM FRAZER was sitting with 

Bob Mainland—the original Mainland— 
in the stands as his team competed in the 
intercollegiates the following spring. 

“Tt’s Bud’s last time,” Bob was saying. 
“T’m afraid he'll never make it. He’ll have to 
tie for first. Thirteen feet is pretty high for 
a kid in his first season of competition. I’m 
afraid he'll lose his nerve after breaking his 
pole and taking that fall.” 

|‘Don’t be too sure,” Frazer commented 
confidently. ‘Nothing will floor that boy. 
Remember last fall when there was a twelve- 
foot fence at the end of the Hanford football 
bowl ard-—there, what did I tell you! He 
made it. You’re not the only champion in the 
Mainland clan now, Bob.” | 














(Concluded Jrom page 17) 








“So this is a personal row between you 
two?” 

“Tt is with me, all right.” 

“And you carried it onto the school’s foot- 
ball field? Is that your idea of school 
spirit?” 

“I’m not considering anyone or anything 
but me in this.” 

“Nor in anything else, Swift.” The retort 
fairly crackled and Mr. Updyke’s eyes bored 
into the white face opposite him. ‘That’s en- 
tirely your trouble, has been ever since you 
came. You’re out for Swift and Swift alone. 
And that’s gotten you just where you stand 
right now. You’ve done nothing but think 
of yourself, play for yourself, fight for yourself. 
You had a fine chance to make the eleven, to 
play for St. Jo’s against Norton, to win the 
letters your brother was so proud to wear. 
You had your opportunity to do your best for 
your school, to help the other fellows give 
four hundred more something to be proud 
about And you let all that go for a chance 
to prove you were Judson’s equal with your 
fists. If you’re that sort, why did you want 
to wear St. Jo’s colors?”’ 

Bill had never thought quite so fast in his 
liie nor ever before felt such agony. He 
managed to keep his head up but his nails 
were sunk deep in his palms. It was bad 
enough to be told such things; it was even 
worse suddenly to realize that he deserved 
them. But, worst of all, was the knowledge 
that Biff Judson had heard every word. If he 
had hated Judson before, that hate was now 
as a thing of mist as compared with raging 
tempests. 

He drew his tongue across dry lips, tried tq 
stiffen sagging shoulders but, before he could 
drive a word past the lump in his throat, Biff 
stepped forward. 

“I started this sluggin’ match, sir. I’m 
With you all the way on what you've said 
about Swift. He’s got things wrong an’ I 
haven’t one little bit of use for him. But I’m 
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Follow the Ball | 


not going to stand here like a dummy an’ | 
let him take a razzin’ that’s mor’n half mine. | 
I hit first; he got mad an’ hit back.” 

“Ts that correct, Swift?” 

“Tea, ae” 

“How do you expect to play football if you 
can’t control your temper?”’ 

“Guess I won’t have to worry about that 
now.” 

There was a note in that voice which made 
Mr. Updyke’s heart leap. ‘‘So you appreciate 
the justice in your being put off the field, do 
you? That’s one step forward, at least. All 
right. You’re both guilty of a grave offense. 
You both acknowledge that?” 

“Yes, sir.”’ 

‘“*Good! You both deserve full penalties?’’ 

ah as 


“And you'll accept them like men—-for the 
good of the school?” 

“Ves, sir.” 

“All right. ‘Then go back there and pla, 


football for St. Jo’s every second of every 
quarter of every game.’’ His hands shot out 
and fell on a shoulder of each startled boy. 
“Forget your kid rows,” he urged, ‘forget 
yourselves. Forget everything except that 
you’re out there to uphold long traditions of 
unselfish sportsmanship. You’ve both got 
the goods; deliver ’em!” 

For a second the two stood gazing at 
the coach; then turned abruptly. Half way 
back to the lagging elevens, Biff emitted 
a half snort, half gulp. ‘Some razzin’!” 
he stated. ‘‘Uppie sure knows his onions. 
Most masters would have made us shake 
hands.” 

Bill Swift hesitated but a second. “I’d—” 
he mumbled. “I'd sorter like to myself.” 

Biff looked at him a moment in frank 
amazement. Then he laughed coldly. ‘ Up- 
dyke advised you to deliver the goods,” he 
retorted. ‘“‘That’ll keep your hands busy for 
awhile.” 

(To be concluded in Boys’ Lire for Decenzber) 








Tell’ Dad YOU want 
a ‘Buescher Saxophone 
for (hristmas 


TELL Dada Buescher Saxophone 
is the only thing you really crave 
this Christmas. 


Say to him “music practice will help 
me to stand at the head of all my 
classes at school; it will exercise my 
mind and train me to remember; it 
willmake me orderly aboutthingsand 
develop my lungs and muscles.” These 
are facts proved by the U. S. Com- 
missioner of Education. 


Get This Over, Too! 
Tell Mother you'll stay in evenings 
and practice, and that she'll be mighty 
proud of youwhen you play for com- 
pany or she sees you marching down 
the street with the band. 

Get Them to Plug For You 
And tell Big Brother or Sister that 
you'll be playing duets with them in 
no time, and that your Buescher Sax- 
ophone is going to make you the 
most popular kid in town. 

Don’t worry about the practice. Most 


boys master scales first hour and play 


easy tunes the first week. It’s fun from 
the start because you /earn so quickly. 


Nothing But Buescher 


But (tell Dad) only with a Buescher 
True Tone is this rapid progress as- 
sured. You don’t have to fuss for cer- 
tain notes. You just ane the key and 
blow normally.The Buescher key sys- 
tem is so simplified and every note is 
so perfect it’s almost as easy as thump- 
ing out “Home, Sweet Home” with 
one finger, at the piano. 


“Do This Right Now 


First of all you must send the coupon 
below for the Beautiful Saxophone 
Book. It shows all the models and 
describes everything in detail. It ex- 
plains to Dad how he can get a Sax- 
ophone for you on easy monthly pay- 
ments—about the free lessons—about 
the six days’ free trial. Show this book 
to Dad and Mother and then get in 
your arguments. It’s a cinch. Mail 
coupon today for Free Book. 


BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT Co. 
Everything in Band and Orchestra Instruments 


2138 Buescher Block 


Buescher Trumpets, Trombones, and other band 
instruments are superior in easy playing, perfect 
tonal qualities, and are used by the leading artists 
throughout the world. Any instrument sent on six 
days’ trial. Easy terms of payment. Mail coupon 

© special catalog of your favorite instrument. 


Elkhart, Indiana 
U Ginieeeenntis dhiaaeteitienien eee ss ae 


UESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO., 400 
2138 Buescher Block, Elkhart, Ind. | 
Gentlemen: Without obli; 
me your free literature.Mention instrument interested in. 


7 ting me in any way please send 

| Age?..... Name instrument... .........------------------- | 
| 

| 
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BOYS’ LIFE 


Books Worth Boosting 


FrRom the many books for boys which are published this year, 








A Story of Patriotism 
A HILLTOP and a boy musing beside a 


great boulder open the story by Laurie 

York Erskine entitled After School, 
(D. Appleton & Co.). The boy relives the 
hour spent on that hill with a loved school- 
master and seems to hear again the story which 
the man told him, of an ancestor of his own 
who was one of Nathan Hale’s pupils. Through 
this boy’s eyes, through his feeling for the 
young patriot, through the inspiring influence 
which he had upon the boy, we have the 
incidents of Nathan Hale’s service to his 
country and the tragedy in which they ended. 
His spirit and principles lived on in the boy, 
Dick Law: from him they descended to the 
young schoolmaster, Richard Law Adams: 
and from him they had passed to his pupil, 
Brent Talmage, who sat musing on the hill 
beside the boulder, dedicated to 


RICHARD LAW ADAMS 
Killed in Action July 19, 1918 
A splendid story of a beautiful life charm- 
ingly told for boys who will find in it not only 
the spirit of patriotism but stimulating 
adventure as well. 


Mystery in a Boys’ School 

HICH of the four contestants for the 

scholarship was it that sneaked into the 
young teacher’s study and read the exami- 
nation papers? Was it the Lynx, witty and 
handsome, brilliant athlete, who had declared 
that he would surpass Starchy in the test? 
Was it Starchy, who so loved law and order 
that he would do the lawless and disorderly 
thing that he thought would bring about a rule 
according to his ideas of law and order and who 
had been dared by the Lynx to catch him 
breaking rules which would result in his being 
expelled? Was it Edwards, the serious student, 
rich man’s son, who was always successful in 
passing examinations? Wasit Ware, who had 
just learned of financial disaster that would 
make it impossible for him to go to a university 
without a scholarship? 

All this provides the plot of Kent Carr’s 
delightful story The Big Row at Ranger’s 
(Harcourt, Brace & Co.), whose scene is one 
of the great schools of England, which we 
should call private preparatory schools, 
though we have no institution of the type 
with so long a history and tradition as have 
such English schools as are pictured here. 

But there is much beside this well-planned 
mystery plot to fascinate the boy reader: 
athletic contests, of course, in which the Lynx 
and Ware play important parts; school boy 
pranks in which the Lynx is a daredevil 








those best worth the attention of our readers have 


been 


selected for review in this issue and in the December issue, when 


another book page will appear. 


Among these titles boys will find books that they may read 
with interest and that they may have pleasure in owning, if they 
are asked to suggest what books they would like to have for 
Christmas—as we hope they may be. 


leader; unusual character portrayal, beginning 
with these two characters and including she 
Doctor, a martinet, but one very just and 
human, Putty, Ware’s chum, rather stupid 
and heavy, but faithful and fine through and 
through, the Muckworm, who fills for Ware 
that office so much a part of English school 
life but unknown here, the ‘“Fag,’’ Young 
Waggett, whose impulse in a critical moment 
brings to an end the contest between Ware and 
Starchy, and others somewhat incidental but 
all drawn with a touch that gives them 
individuality; and finally many pictures of 
school life just different enough from ours to 
give it spice for the American reader. 


A Prize Story 
ITH this sea story of days just before 
the American Revolution, The Trade 


Wind, Cornelia Meigs won the $2,000 prize 
Bookshelf Prize 
Little, 


offered in the Beacon Hill 
Competition of 1927 offered by 
Brown & Co. It isa 
story of heroism and 
patriotism which never 
falters under a succes- 
sion of unlucky hap- 
penings and which, 
finally, through a series 
of strange chances, 
wins its goal. 

Upon an errand to 
England, an errand 
which, if the outcome 
be successful, will give 
aid to the Colonies in 
the struggle with the 
Mother Country fore- 
seen by many patriots, 
a group of men and a 
boy, son of a man who 
had tried to carry out 
the plan and had lost 
his life, purchase a sail- 
ing vessel, the Anna 
Maria, and set out for England with a cargo 
of goods for trade on the way. 

Adventure and danger challenge the Anna 
Maria and her brave owners from the moment 
of their setting sail, when they slip out to sea 
past a British brig. Ill fortune is_ their 
companion in their efforts to trade in the 
West Indies and in their various encounters 
with British vessels which lead to many 
exciting scenes. From Kingston the Anna 
Maria sails to the African coast, where she 
encounters the Yellow Tulip, ship of an in- 
famous adventurer of these waters; the after- 
math of this meeting is the death of a brave 
sailor of the crew and the loss of much of the 
valuable cargo. 

At last the Anna Maria comes upon three 
vessels of the British Navy at the end of a 
battle with three Spanish near the Azores. 
Her new cargo of lumber and iron, Russian 
duck and hemp, her owners trade to the com- 
mander of the British vessels for the salvage 
of the vessel that cannot be saved. And thus 
David Dennison and his companions of the 
Anna Maria come to the end of their quest 
and with glad hearts sail for home, there to 
find that the guns of Concord and Lexington 
have signalled the beginning of the struggle 
they had foreseen. 

This story has an unusual quality, a real 
spirit of sea and ship, while the men of the 
Anna Maria are such as any boy would re- 
joice to have companionship with during their 
long adventurous voyage. ; 


On a Wild Animal Farm Far Away 


N RECENT issues of Boys’ Life appeared 

two articles by Wyant Davis Hubbard 
entitled Wild Youngsters of the Veldt 
in which Mr. Hubbard told to the delight of 
our readers some of his experiences with his 
zoo in Africa, where he keeps wild animals 
captured in infancy. In a whole book, “Wild 
Animals,”’ (D. Appleton & Co.), Mr. Hub- 
bard tells many more experiences—in track- 
ing to hunt and to capture and in “bringing 
up” the wild babies. 





He tells of the characteristics of various 
species as he has observed them and of the 
characters of individuals of these species as he 
came to know them. His stories are fascinat- 
ing and are told by one who seems to have not 
only a vivid interest in the personalities of, 
but a real affection for, creatures of the wild. 

One gains also in reading ‘‘Wild Animals,” 
a sense of the African scene and of the condi- 
tions that govern life there, on farm and on 
safari, which is the African term for the move- 
ment of an expedition. The book is full of 
incidents, picturesque or amusing or tragic, in 
which the animals are the chief actors. All 
in all, here is a thoroughly readable picture of 
life on an African farm that is run chiefly for 
four-footed creatures. 


Lincoln’s Private News Service 
OME years ago Ida Tarbell wrote for Boys 
Life something of the story of Henry Wing 
and his service to the war president, which she 
now tells at length in 
the book, A Reporter 
for Lincoln. (Mac- 
millan Co.) This 
youth, crippled early 
in the war, became in 
its last year a war re- 
porter for the Tribune, 
and so expert did he 
prove in obtaining 
news, in understanding 
the currents of feeling 
that swayed the army 
of the Potomac, that 
Lincoln gave orders 
that he should see him 
on his every visit to 
Washington in order 
to help him judge of 
the temper and spirit 
of the mass of soldiers. 
This service Henry 
Wing faithfully per- 
formed; then he became owner of a paper in 
Connecticut, convinced that he could help Lin- 
coln in his efforts to have the people of the 
South treated with mercy. He sent his last 
dispatch on Lee’s surrender, then hastened home 
to take possession of his newspaper. As he was 
writing his first address to his constituency, he 
received the news of Lincoln’s death. All this 
Miss Tarbell relates as a story, but it is a story 
founded on the facts given her by Henry Wing 
himself in many interviews. 


A Pigeon in the War 
BEAUTIFULLY made book, particularly 
suitable for a gift book, is Dhan Gopal 

Mukerji’s Gay-Neck, The Story of a 
Pigeon (Dutton & Co.), which has a wealth 
of most unusual illustrations by Boris Artzy- 
basheff. Its hero is a lovely pigeon whose 
young master tells its life history: how it lived 
and was trained on the roof of a house in 
Calcutta, how it escaped from the attack of a 
hawk, how it played truant and caused its 
master a long chase, and finally how it was 
trained to be a carrier in war. At this time 
Gay-Neck, whose Indian name was Chitra- 
griva, as leader of the pigeon flock, had a terrific 
battle with a pair of buzzards. The flock 
reached home in safety, all but one brave 
fighter named Jahore. In spite of his own fight- 
ing heart and Gay-Neck’s brave effort to 
help him, Jahore fell a victim to the enemy. 

Then the old hunter, Ghond, takes Gay- 
Neck and other pigeons to France, where the 
feathered hero bore many messages. The book 
closes with Gay-Neck’s own story of his 
experiences. All-this is delightfully told, and 
throughout there is much of comment on the 
qualities fear and courage and on the ways of 
the wild. 


Stories from Many Lands 


LIMATE, religious ideals, materials at hand, 
degree of cultivation reached by a people 
when it begins to build permanent habitation, 
all these are elements in the development of 
architectural type. Yet, in this book, Wonder 
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Tales of Architecture, by L. Lamprey 
(Macmillan Co.) the author has but hinted at 
them, while telling interesting stories of young 
people in different ages. There is, for instance, 
a story of a boy of Britain who becomes friendly 
with a youth of a Roman Legion, visits a 
Roman town, and becomes a staunch supporter 
of the conquerors from overseas. 

Then there is a tale of Venice in the day of 
that city’s greatest glory in A Pigeon of San 
Marco, and another of an English lad who 
amazed his elders with the beauty of his iron- 
work, and still others of old England such as 
that which gives a picture of the stage players 
of Shakespeare’s day, and that of the great 
fire of London upon whose ashes rose a greater 
and cleaner and more healthful city. The 
young reader may learn much from this book, 
but he will be conscious only that he is reading 
entertaining stories. 


One of Our Revolutionary Heroes 


A FIGURE of romance, a service largely 

devoted to the economics of a struggling 
nation, such is the contradiction in Alexander 
Hamilton’s life of which Helen Nicolay writes 
in The Boys’ Life of Alexander Hamil- 
ton (The Century Co.). 

Of French and Scotch ancestry, Hamilton 
was born on Nevis, an island of the Lesser 
Antilles. As a boy he became dependent upon 
his mother’s relatives who, after he had served 
as clerk in a general store for some years, dis 
covered through a description he wrote of a 
great hurricane that devastated the islands in 
1772, that the boy was extraordinarily gifted, 
and sent him to New York to continue his 
education. 

He found New York seething with the feeling 
that a little later burst into the Revolution. 
Young Hamilton, a brilliant orator and writer, 
became a leader in the Whig faction, and in 
1776 received a commission as captain of 
artillery. A year later he became aide-de- 
camp of Washington, from whom he parted 
after three years because of a quarrel for which 
Hamilton was to blame. Later peace was 
made between the two, and Hamilton was our 
first Secretary of the Treasury. 

In this position he established a financial 
system that enabled the weak new govern- 
ment, almost overwhelmed by debt, to estab- 
lish itself on a sound basis. In fact, Hamilton is 
recognized as oné of the financial geniuses of 
our history. In her book Miss Nicolay gives 
full value to his great services, but she em- 
phasizes throughout his picturesque side, the 
charm that won people, the brilliancy that 
enabled him to carry through many of his 
plans. 
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These books have been written to demonstrate what may be accomplished by 
Boy Scout Troops, and at the same time to stimulate in boy readers a desire to 
learn for themselves the great lessons of manliness and self-reliance, of truth and 
courage, of purity, clean thinking and living. The titles are 


THE BOY SCOUTS OF WOODCRAFT CAMP 
THE BOY SCOUTS OF SWIFT RIVER 

THE BOY SCOUTS OF LOST TRAIL 

THE BOY SCOUTS IN A TRAPPER’S CAMP 


THE TRADE 
WIND 


By Cornelia Meigs 








In this lively sea 
story by the great- 
granddaughter of 
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BOYS’ LIFE 


Books Worth Boosting 


FreRom the many books for boys which are published this year, 
those best worth the attention of our readers have been 
selected for review in this issue and in the December issue, when 








A Story of Patriotism 

HILLTOP and a boy musing beside a 
A great boulder open the story by Laurie 

York Erskine entitled After School, 
(D. Appleton & Co.). The boy relives the 
hour spent on that hill with a loved school- 
master and seems to hear again the story which 
the man told him, of an ancestor of his own 
who was one of Nathan Hale’s pupils. Through 
this boy’s eyes, through his feeling for the 
young patriot, through the inspiring influence 
which he had upon the boy, we have the 
incidents of Nathan Hale’s service to his 
country and the tragedy in which they ended. 
His spirit and principles lived on in the boy, 
Dick Law: from him they descended to the 
young schoolmaster, Richard Law Adams: 
and from him they had passed to his pupil, 
Brent Talmage, who sat musing on the hill 
beside the boulder, dedicated to 


RICHARD LAW ADAMS 
Killed in Action July 19, 1918 
A splendid story of a beautiful life charm- 
ingly told for boys who will find in it not only 
the spirit of patriotism but stimulating 
adventure as well. 


Mystery in a Boys’ School 

HICH of the four contestants for the 

scholarship was it that sneaked into the 
young teacher’s study and read the exami- 
nation papers? Was it the Lynx, witty and 
handsome, brilliant athlete, who had declared 
that he would surpass Starchy in the test? 
Was it Starchy, who so loved law and order 
that he would do the lawless and disorderly 
thing that he thought would bring about a rule 
according to his ideas of law and order and who 
had been dared by the Lynx to catch him 
breaking rules which would result in his being 
expelled? Was it Edwards, the serious student, 
rich man’s son, who was always successful in 
passing examinations? Wasit Ware, who had 
just learned of financial disaster that would 
make it impossible for him to go to a university 
without a scholarship? 

All this provides the plot of Kent Carr’s 
delightful story The Big Row at Ranger’s 
(Harcourt, Brace & Co.), whose scene is one 
of the great schools of England, which we 
should call private preparatory schools, 
though we have no institution of the type 
with so long a history and tradition as have 
such English schools as are pictured here. 

But there is much beside this well-planned 
mystery plot to fascinate the boy reader: 
athletic contests, of course, in which the Lynx 
and Ware play important parts; school boy 
pranks in which the Lynx is a daredevil 








another book page will appear. 


Among these titles boys will find books that they may read 
with interest and that they may have pleasure in owning, if they 
are asked to suggest what books they would like to have for 
Christmas—as we hope they may be. 


leader; unusual character portrayal, beginning 
with these two characters and including she 
Doctor, a martinet, but one very just and 
human, Putty, Ware’s chum, rather stupid 
and heavy, but faithful and fine through and 
through, the Muckworm, who fills for Ware 
that office so much a part of English school 
life but unknown here, the “Fag,’’ Young 
Waggett, whose impulse in a critical moment 
brings to an end the contest between Ware and 
Starchy, and others somewhat incidental but 
all drawn with a touch that gives them 
individuality; and finally many pictures of 
school life just different enough from ours to 
give it spice for the American reader. 


A Prize Story 
ITH this sea story of days just before 
the American Revolution, The Trade 


Wind, Cornelia Meigs won the $2,000 prize 
Bookshelf Prize 
Little, 


offered in the Beacon Hill 
Competition of 1927 offered by 
Brown & Co. It isa 
story of heroism and 
patriotism which never 
falters under a succes- 
sion of unlucky hap- 
penings and _ which, 
finally, through a series 
of strange chances, 
wins its goal. 

Upon an errand to 
England, an errand 
which, if the outcome 
be successful, will give 
aid to the Colonies in 
the struggle with the 
Mother Country fore- 
seen by many patriots, 
a group of men and a 
boy, son of a man who 
had tried to carry out 
the plan and had lost 
his life, purchase a sail- 
ing vessel, the Annu 
Maria, and set out for England with a cargo 
of goods for trade on the way. 

Adventure and danger challenge the Anna 
Maria and her brave owners from the moment 
of their setting sail, when they slip out to sea 
past a British brig. Ill fortune is their 
companion in their efforts to trade in the 
West Indies and in their various encounters 
with British vessels which lead to many 
exciting scenes. From Kingston the Anna 
Maria sails to the African coast, where she 
encounters the Yellow Tulip, ship of an in- 
famous adventurer of these waters; the after- 
math of this meeting is the death of a brave 
sailor of the crew and the loss of much of the 
valuable cargo. 

At last the Anna Maria comes upon three 
vessels of the British Navy at the end of a 
battle with three Spanish near the Azores. 
Her new cargo of lumber and iron, Russian 
duck and hemp, her owners trade to the com- 
mander of the British vessels for the salvage 
of the vessel that cannot be saved. And thus 
David Dennison and his companions of the 
Anna Maria come to the end of their quest 
and with glad hearts sail for home, there to 
find that the guns of Concord and Lexington 
have signalled the beginning of the struggle 
they had foreseen. 

This story has an unusual quality, a real 
spirit of sea and ship, while the men of the 
Anna Maria are such as any boy would re- 
joice to have companionship with during their 
long adventurous voyage. ; 


On a Wild Animal Farm Far Away 


[* RECENT issues of Boys’ Life appeared 

two articles by Wyant Davis Hubbard 
entitled Wild Youngsters of the Veldt 
in which Mr. Hubbard told to the delight of 
our readers some of his experiences with his 
zoo in Africa, where he keeps wild animals 
captured in infancy. In a whole book, “Wild 
Animals,’’ (D. Appleton & Co.), Mr. Hub- 
bard tells many more experiences—in track- 
ing to hunt and to capture and in “bringing 
up” the wild babies. 





He tells of the characteristics of various 
species as he has observed them and of the 
characters of individuals of these species as he 
came to know them. His stories are fascinat- 
ing and are told by one who seems to have not 
only a vivid interest in the personalities of, 
but a real affection for, creatures of the wild. 

One gains also in reading ‘‘Wild Animals,” 
a sense of the African scene and of the condi- 
tions that govern life there, on farm and on 
safari, which is the African term for the move- 
ment of an expedition. The book is full of 
incidents, picturesque or amusing or tragic, in 
which the animals are the chief actors. All 
in all, here is a thoroughly readable picture of 
life on an African farm that is run chiefly for 
four-footed creatures. 


Lincoln’s Private News Service 


OME years ago Ida Tarbell wrote for Boys 
Life something of the story of Henry Wing 
and his service to the war president, which she 
now tells at length in 
the book, A Reporter 
for Lincoln. (Mac- 
millan Co.) This 
youth, crippled early 
in the war, became in 
its last year a war re- 
porter for the Tribune, 
and so expert did he 
prove in obtaining 
news, in understanding 
the currents of feeling 
that swayed the army 
of the Potomac, that 
Lincoln gave orders 
that he should see him 
on his every visit to 
Washington in order 
to help him judge of 
the temper and spirit 
of the mass of soldiers. 
This service Henry 
Wing faithfully per- 
formed; then he became owner of a paper in 
Connecticut, convinced that he could help Lin- 
coln in his efforts to have the people of the 
South treated with mercy. He sent his last 
dispatch on Lee’s surrender, then hastened home 
to take possession of his newspaper. As he was 
writing his first address to his constituency, he 
received the news of Lincoln’s death. All this 
Miss Tarbell relates as a story, but it is a story 
founded on the facts given her by Henry Wing 
himself in many interviews. 


A Pigeon in the War 
BEAUTIFULLY made book, particularly 
suitable for a gift book, is Dhan Gopal 

Mukerji’s Gay-Neck, The Story of a 
Pigeon (Dutton & Co.), which has a wealth 
of most unusual illustrations by Boris Artzy- 
basheff. Its hero is a lovely pigeon whose 
young master tells its life history: how it lived 
and was trained on the roof of a house in 
Calcutta, how it escaped from the attack of a 
hawk, how it played truant and caused its 
master a long chase, and finally how it was 
trained to be a carrier in war. At this time 
Gay-Neck, whose Indian name was Chitra- 
griva, as leader of the pigeon flock, had a terrific 
battle with a pair of buzzards. The flock 
reached home in safety, all but one brave 
fighter named Jahore. In spite of his own fight- 
ing heart and Gay-Neck’s brave effort to 
help him, Jahore fell a victim to the enemy. 

Then the old hunter, Ghond, takes Gay- 
Neck and other pigeons to France, where the 
feathered hero bore many messages. The book 
closes with Gay-Neck’s own story of his 
experiences. All this is delightfully told, and 
throughout there is much of comment on the 
qualities fear and courage and on the ways of 
the wild. 


Stories from Many Lands 


LIMATE, religious ideals, materials at hand, 
degree of cultivation reached by a people 
when it begins to build permanent habitation, 
all these are elements in the development of 
architectural type. Yet, in this book, Wonder 
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Tales of Architecture, by L. Lamprey 
(Macmillan Co.) the author has but hinted at 
them, while telling interesting stories of young 
people in different ages. There is, for instance, 
a story of a boy of Britain who becomes friendly 
with a youth of a Roman Legion, visits a 
Roman town, and becomes a staunch supporter 
of the conquerors from overseas. 

Then there is a tale of Venice in the day of 
that city’s greatest glory in A Pigeon of San 
Marco, and another of an English lad who 
amazed his elders with the beauty of his iron- 
work,: and still others of old England such as 
that which gives a picture of the stage players 
of Shakespeare’s day, and that of the great 
fire of London upon whose ashes rose a greater 
and cleaner and more healthful city. The 
young reader may learn much from this book, 
but he will be conscious only that he is reading 
entertaining stories. 


One of Our Revolutionary Heroes 


A FIGURE of romance, a service largely 

devoted to the economics of a struggling 
nation, such is the contradiction in Alexander 
Hamilton’s life of which Helen Nicolay writes 
in The Boys’ Life of Alexander Hamil- 
ton (The Century Co.). 

Of French and Scotch ancestry, Hamilton 
was born on Nevis, an island of the Lesser 
Antilles. As a boy he became dependent upon 
his mother’s relatives who, after he had served 
as clerk in a general store for some years, dis- 
covered through a description he wrote of a 
great hurricane that devastated the islands in 
1772, that the boy was extraordinarily gifted, 
and sent him to New York to continue his 
education. 

He found New York seething with the feeling 
that a little later burst into the Revolution. 
Young Hamilton, a brilliant orator and writer, 
became a leader in the Whig faction, and in 
1776 received a commission as captain of 
artillery. A year later he became aide-de- 
camp of Washington, from whom he parted 
after three years because of a quarrel for which 
Hamilton was to blame. Later peace was 
made between the two, and Hamilton was our 
first Secretary of the Treasury. 

In this position he established a financial 
system that enabled the weak new govern- 
ment, almost overwhelmed by debt, to estab- 
lish itself on a sound basis. In fact, Hamilton is 
recognized as one’ of the financial geniuses of 
our history. In her book Miss Nicolay gives 
full value to his great services, but she em- 
phasizes throughout his picturesque side, the 
charm that won people, the brilliancy that 
enabled him to carry through many of his 
plans. 
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THE’ WINNER! 


The $2,000 Beacon 


Hill Bookshelf 
Prize Story 





| How to Become a Magician 
THERE are many books which give to 
amateurs instruction in simple tricks and 


included in the term “magic,” but we have 
seen no book of this type that is so clear and 
concise, so complete, and so careful in its 
instruction for preparing simply quite elaborate 
apparatus as this New Book of Magic 
(Doubleday Page Co.) by Professor Paradise, 


even in the more elaborate ones which are | 














BOOKS FOR BOY SCOUTS 








THE BOY SCOUT BOOKS 
By Thornton W. Burgess 
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These books have been written to demonstrate what may be accomplished by 
Boy Scout Troops, and at the same time to stimulate in boy readers. a desire to 
learn for themselves the great lessons of manliness and self-reliance, of truth and 
courage, of purity, clean thinking and living. The titles are 


THE BOY SCOUTS OF WOODCRAFT CAMP 





THE TRADE 
WIND 


THE BOY SCOUTS OF SWIFT RIVER 
en THE BOY SCOUTS OF LOST TRAIL 
n this lively sea 
story by the poem THE BOY SCOUTS IN A TRAPPER’S CAMP 
_gomnmias ny Bho Ilustrated Price, each $1.75 
Rodgers of the U. 
prey S. S. Constitution, = 
dat a — ba : 
England lad finds . 
sos glamorous adven- Illustration from “The Trade Wind,” by THE J UNIOR BOY SCOUT BOOKS 
ily ture and romance Cornelia Meigs 
ts a during his attempt By Russell Gordon Carter 
orter to render a mys- ; who originated many tricks of legerdemain, and ‘ : ' 
pi ae = | Joseph Leeming, who has used many of them. The Junior Boy Scout Books deal with the adventures of a sturdy American 
y of is country in the ‘ . : 7 boy, Bob Hanson, and his friends in the Cedarville Troop, Number 1 of the Boy ; 
San days just before the American Revolution. Bridges and Railroads Scouts, and their success in developing fine traits of self-control and the self-reliance 
who It has just been added to The Beacon N_ Engineering for Boys Capt. Ellison that will make them better citizens. The titles are: ‘ 
— Hill Bookshelf, a series of stories which Hawks (Nelson) presents studies of some of 
h a have long been favorites with boys, in- the engineering marvels of the world. He tells BOB HANSON. TENDERFOOT 
ers cluding “Martin Hyde, the Duke’s Mes- of engineering feats in the ancient world whose if 
sreat senger,” “The Oregon Trail,” and “The description or ruins have come down to us; of BOB HANSON, SCOUT 
ater Boy Whaleman.” A new twenty-four- || great railways and tunnels; of the break-waters, BOB HANSON, FIRST CLASS SCOUT ; 
The page booklet, illustrated in full colors, || harbors, docks and lighthouses needed to carry ‘ 
ook, telling all about this series will be sent ||" the shipping of the world; of great canals, like BOB HANSON, EAGLE SCOUT | i 
ding without charge if you will write for it. || the Suez and the Panama; and lastly and at Illustrated Price, each $1.50 ; 
With 8 illustrations in full color by Henry || length of some of the bridges that have amazed 
C. Pitz. $2.00. ~ || the world. Not only does the author give clear At All Book Stores 
0es exposition of the principles of bridge building, 
but he describes the actual construction of cer- THE PENN PUBLISHING 
| 
rgely , * ! tain big bridges of the world, the difficulties en- 
= Here’s the Runner up: countered by the engineers and the method of COMPANY PHILADELPHIA 
nder overcoming these difficulties. To the boy whose 
rites HIDDEN mind is excited by contemplations of such 
mil- splendid accomplishment |this book will bea joy. ; 
ilton I S 4 A N D Tales of Adventure 
cares The Tiger Who Walks Alone, by Con- ; 
ed By Anworth Rutherford stance Lindsay Skinner. Published by Mac- 
is millan. A Boys’ Lire serial which appeared in 
, ey Among the four hundred manuscripts the magazine under the title The Jaguar of San ! 
de ‘n submitted in the $2,000 Beacon Hill Cristobel. Our readers know how good it is. 
‘fted, Bookshelf Prize Contest, this story of the The Adventures of William Tucker, 
e his adventures, dangerous and amusing, of by George Halsey Gillham. Published by 
three boys while exploring a mysterious Houghton. A highly colored sory of the | 
eling tract of forest and swamp land near their || ©*PeTeNces of three boys who make a trip on 
a homes, was the closest competitor of || shanty boat down the Mississippi, carrying { 
riter, “The Trade Wind” in the opinion of the }| # ‘The [o> for oom — ye ee i 
rd in judges. With 6 illustrations in black-and- - oungest ider, by fume Piatt 4 
a tint by William S. Irish. $2.00. Hauck. Published by Lothrop. A picture of ‘ : , 
“ de an enterprise that was fertile in thrilling PN ’ 
as experience. : 
- Adventures with Big Fish, by Walter 
— And another real book Wood. Published by Nelson. An English A d t A 11 ! 
sa HEROES ae Sea eae ea venturers ° 
aii fishing world. DRAKE’S QUEST er BOY SEA : 
Michael Strogoff, by Jules Verne. Pub- By Cameron Rogers RIES ! 
yern- . a aa “é bia % * : 
ber OF MODERN lished by Scribner. Boys who have seen the Dramatic days with the great seaman Thrilling Deen at on ‘on whaling boats, ‘ 
ton is who terroriz e Spanis ain an ying ships, modern dreadnoughts an MY 
= of AD V EN | [ JRE shattered the Invincible Armada. Illus- sailing vessels in the tropics...... $2.00 ; 
one ; 4 trated by James Daugherty...... $2.50 SIBERIAN GOLD | 
., the By T. C. Bridges an THE JINX SHIP Py Theodore Acland Harper and 
that H. Hessell Tiltman By Howard Pease Winifred Harper ' 
f his Tod Moran defies sailor superstition, Dangerous times in the Siberian gold 
The thrilling stories of great adven- and the tramp steamer Congo lives up _ fields of Amur River where Stephen 
turers and heroes of the present century— to her sinister reputation. Illustrat Wyld encounters peasant loyalty _ 
Amundsen, Stefansson, Grenfell, Law- by Mahlon Blaine............... $2.00 Official treachery................ $2. 
tence of Arabia, Lindbergh, and fourteen THE STRANGE INVENTOR 
others. Each of them won through only THE SPREADING STAIN Merk Powell Hyd 
after gravest danger and each has added By Charles J. Finger By ec eban vent ete ; 
his or her quota to the great records of Three high-school boys battle W. ,. Strange and weird adventures for John ‘i 
human bravery. With 32 illustrations. $2.00. ee high-school boys battle Wayne's Devlin when a modern scientist ex- j 
Wonderful Weed Killer and the threat jpinits a power as mysterious as that of i 
of world-wide devastation........ $2.00 Bie ere Se eh aarer $1.75 i 
Order these books of your Bookseller ] ; 
or from the publishers RUSS FARRELL, RANN BRADEN, CIRCUS j 
BORDER PATROLMAN SHOWMAN ¥ 
By Thomson Burtis By Rex Lee ‘ 
LI I | j E. BROWN & With the Rio Grande Air Patrol, Russ Stampeding elephants, a run-away lion, 
, Farrell musters all his skill and daring hostile townspeople and a jealous acro- 
Cc ANY to outwit a gang of ultra-modern “fly- bat complicate Rann’s introduction to 
OMP ing SUINGIGs es. 0s 603 $1.50 life “under the big tent.”........ $1.75 
34 Beacon Street Boston || Doubleday, Page & Co. 
| Jilustration from “Gay-Neck, the Story of 
| “a Pigeon,” by Dhan Gopel Mukerji SS ee ee 
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Mitt he 


gh 1 


Mia 


Empey 


Sword 
Thrilling 





Adventure by 
Sea and Land 


feature 


RUPERT 
SARGENT 
HOLLAND'S 


Play, 
Escapes, 





Great New Historical Romance 


RED BEARD OF VIRGINIA 


\ duel, a Spanish slave ship, the terrors of a slave’s life in Puerto Rico 
a true 
ment and adventure in Jamestown during Bacon’s Rebellion 


escape to America, and there Nicholas, 


ACROSS THE SEVEN SEAS, 


The breathless story of a race from England to a South Sea Island, 
3 illustrations. 


of danger, h irdship and treachery. 


NOLICHUCKY JACK, 


A STORY OF PLUCK AND DARING ON 


One hundred sixty years ago strong men were needed. 
The Indians were on the war-path—when that little known American hero = 
Nolichucky Jack,’ 


a menace- 
John Sevier, whom his followers nicknamed * 
fraught with danger. 4 illustrations. 


DAN BEARD’S WOODCRAFT SERIES 


a regular backwoodsman. 


Outdoor secrets that will make any fellow 

profusely illustrated by the author. 

American Boys’ Book of Bugs, But- 
terflies and Beetles 

American Boys’ Book of Signs, Signals 
and Symbols 

American Boys’ Handy Book of Pee 


lore and Woodcraf 3.00 


then a thrilling 
soldier of fortune, found plenty of excite 


4 illustrations. $2.00 


KEBLE CHATTERTON 


through every kind 
$1.75 


By E. 


By JOHN T. FARIS 
THE NORTH CAROLINA FRONTIER 
The British and Spanish were 


"led his men on ¢ ampais ms 
$2.00 





Each volume 


The American Boys’ Book of Wild = 


Animals $3.09 
American Boys’ Book of Birds and = 

Brownies of the Woods ; 2.50 
SRP ere . 2.50 
Wisdom of the Woods... ............. 2.50 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


227 South Sixth Street 


PAWS le AS 








The Finest 
Basket Ball 
ever made — 


( 
F 






It’s made round 
and it stays round 





The Wilson Meanwell Basket Ball has 
so many fine original features that it is 
used for official play in nearly every 
national and sectional Basketball Cham- 


pionship contest. ors 
BENZONOID CHEM. CO., 22 E. 17th street, New York City 


Dept. B.S11 


Pa PMMET RIT A AML ACT ET A, Sc WOR 


Little Brother Pool Table 


A Little Brother to the one grown ups play on. 
will get a real kick playing with you 
balls behave 


shots and make the 


Made 
jreen 
C 


rABLE : 





| Price 25 cents pc 
150 e 


Philadelphia 


MEA AAAI 4 RR AL a 





Dad 

He can place his 
just like he does on 
he big table 





Mailed Postpaid 
in U, S. A. 


PRICE 


Size 
I9X1I 3X4! ins. 
$ .50 
For sale at leading department 
stores and toy dealers or matied 
postpaid upon receipt of price. Order Now 


of heavy steel—coated ae. lacquered back: 
Vello Cloth Top. Ba in. diameter 
ues '3x 19 in. a gy e ~ i ped as illustrated: 
acked .. Eure olored carton. A REAL 
A LOW PRICE. 


Reliance Manufacturing & Supply Co. 
1405 Brighton Road, 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Over 15 different experi- 
ments can be performed, 
making and changing 
colors, tnaking ink, forming 
iron rust, making soda foun- 
iuin «gus, making dyes 
Chemical Outfit No. 1 in- 
cludes Chemicals’Test Tube, 
Litmus Paper, Indicators 
and Complete Directions 
These chemicals will not 
burn, are not explosive. re- 
quire no —y or flame and are 


not Polso 
tfit No. z includes = chemicals, over 
Send a 25-cent coin 





experiments on le ‘ae $ 
tamps for Outfit No. 1 to Dept. 11 LB 





The hidden lace feature does away with 
awkward lacing bulges and its patented 
cross-laid double lining keeps it abso- 
lutely round under the hardest play. It 
the original autotype basket ball 
making possible the standardization of 
air pressure. Walter E.. Meanwell, famous 
coach of the game, has co-operated with 
Wilson in designing this famous ball. 
\sk your Dealer to show it to you. 


is 





ATHLETIC EQUIPMENT 
Wilson-Western Sporting Goods Co. 
New York Chicago San Francisco 








Lie b 
ny name 
Junior Set — 


name 
delase Set’’ trade mark reg. is sui 
to be confused with ordinary pencil sets of inferior quality. 


This Individual 

Name Pencil Set 
— Delights Any 
Child 








ined | sheep-skin leather ease with coin 

and pencils 

ot, colors, point — ee, ruler and sharpener. 
complete. 


kt. gold. $1.00 

colors, embossed leather 
S0c. The Genuine “Write Gift 
ein its class and not 








Send check, money order, cash or U. 8. Postaye. 


IMPRINT PENCIL CO., Inc., 112 Fourth Ave., B-2 N.Y. 


motion picture recently made from this story 
will be interested to read it in this new edition. 
Aloft in the Shenandoah I, by Lewis I. 
Theiss. Published by Wilde. An airplane 
story and as such will have its appeal for boys. 
The Newspaper Game, by Hiram Wallace 
Hayes. Published by Lothrop. For boys 
who are interested to know a little of how 
newspapers are conducted, this gives much 
information along with a good story. 


‘Thomson 
Stories of 


Farrell Border Patrolman, by 
Burtis. Published by Doubleday. 
a stunt flyer. 

The Boy Slaves, by Mayne Reid. Pub- 
lished by Dutton. Reprinted in Everyman’s 


very genuine thrill of adventure. 

Treasure Hunters of Bob’s Hill, by 
Charles P. Burton. Published by Holt. A 
group of boys who appeared in several other 
stories find their way into a mining district 
where they have various experiences in forest 
and swamp. 


Stories of Mystery 

The Secret of Spirit Lake, by Joseph B. 
Ames. Published by Century. A Boys’ Lirt 
serial which presents once more the characters 
introduced in The Mounted Troop. It is a 
story of a treasure sought by others but 
found by the boys of Tex Larringer’s troop. 

The Flight of the Gray Goose, by Fran- 
cis Lynde. Published by Scribner. In which 
the three young heroes of The Cruise of the 


the west after an airplane accident. 
as a serial in Boys’ Lire. 

The Phantom Valley, by Covington 
Clarke. Published by Reilley. A mystery 
story placed on a Texas ranch where the young 
hero endeavors to hold in his own control 
the ranch in which his father had taken great 


pride. 

The Way to Burning Mountain, by 
Dillon Wallace. Published by Revell. A 
story of treasure seeking, wherein the boy 


hero’s interest is wholly devoted to finding his 
father who had disappeared in the north some 
years before the story opens. 


Of the Sea 

The Mutiny of the Flying Spray, by 
Arthur Hunt Chute. Published by Sears. A 
Boys’ Lire serial which relates the experiences 
of a boy who joined the gold rush in ‘49. He 
sails away from New York a boy and returns 
a man, the captain of the vessel on which he 
departed. 

Bob Dashaway, 
Cyrus Townsend Brady. 
\ story of 1813, republished in the 
People’s Library. 

John Holmes at Annapolis, by Vincent 
H. Godfrey. Published by Houghton. An 
admirable story of the experiences of a Nan- 
tucket boy who has been an enlisted man 
in the Navy, and through an act of heroism 
receives an appointment to Annapolis. 

David Goes to Greenland, by David 
Binney Putnam. Published by Putnam. A 
boy’s account of his experiences on a scientific 
expedition. 


Privateersman, by 
Published by Dodd. 
Young 


Historic Stories 


The Perilous Isle, by Octavia Roberts 


becomes involved in the conflict between the 
natives and their white masters. An exciting 
tale of adventure. 

Boys and Girls of History, by Wileen and 
Rhoda Power. Published by Macmillan. For 
younger boys these stories of young people 
in different periods of English history from the 
Roman occupation to the Victorian era will 
prove interesting. 

A Patriot Lad of Old Trenton, by Rus- 
sell Gordon Carter. Published by Penn. An 
other pleasing story in the series by Mr. Carter 
intended for younger boys. 

Days of the Builders, by |. Lamprey. 
Published by Stokes. Little stories of achieve 
ments in American history. 

*“Seventy-six!’’ by Reginald Wright Kauff 
man. Published by Penn. Another of the 
“Rowntree Chronicles” of which Mr. Kauff 
man has written several. 


Animal Stories 


Gray Dawn, by Albert Payson ‘Terhune. 
Published by Harper. A collie story in which 
the chief character is now clown, now hora 

Adventures in Green Places, by Herbert 
Ravenel Sass. Published by Minton. Nature 
studies attractively related in a quiet 
imple style 
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Russ Farrell Circus Flyer and Russ | 


Library. An adventure story by an author | 
popular many years ago. ‘The story has a 


Cuttlefish reappear and enjoy an adventure in | 
Appeared 


Published by Harper. In which a young | 
hero during the French Revolution leaves 
France to seek an uncle in Haiti, where he 


and 
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Putnam’s Boys’ 
Books by Boys 
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| Goes to x Si 
| Baffin fl 
eee ee Pe / 
| BINREY PUTNAM “7 


Lucky David makes another voyage North to 
the remote regions of Fox Basin and Western 
Baffin Land, where white men have never been 
before. Adventurous exploration along unknown 
Arctic shores. Profusely illustrated. $1.75 


David Goes to Green- 
land 


David Goes Voyaging 


Illustrated. Each $1.75 








Deric 
with the 


Indians 
By 
DERIC NUSBAUM 





Fourteen-year-old Deric describes his experi- 
ences with Indian friends in the Southwest, and 
his adventures and discoveries as an archzolo- 


gist. Illustrated, $1.75 


Deric in Mesa Verde 


By DERIC NUSBAUM 


Bob North Starts 
Exploring 
By ROBERT CARVER NORTH 
Among the Alps 
with Bradford 








Illustrated. By Bradford Washburn, Each $1.75 
oW 9? By COL. CHARLES A. 
© LINDBERGH 


book every 
and own. 


$2.50 


Lindbergh's own story. A 
American boy is proud to read 
Illustrated. 








G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 

















|| 2 West 45th Street New York 
| F R EE T Oo B OY S 


E SHOOTER’S 
| a us _* hold, aim and handle - toes 
you guide others in correct oe of guns. 
Contains 
safety and common sense instruction every 
= nt and —S should have. Helps to make 
leaders. YOurcopy Free. Write at ouce 


The NEW BENJAMIN Al 


RIFLE 


yutshoot: 


Ail Others 


Send 
Now! 


























America’s Original AirRifle 

$5 at your dealer's 
BENJAMIN or sent postpatd. Write! 
Air Rife & Mtg. Co., 621 N. Broadway, St.Louis, Mo. 









Winzs 


AND 












x ad 
aie = PAWS * 
COLCORD 


One Hundred and Fifty Delightful True Stories 
About Birds, Animals, and Insects 

Thrilling True Stories entertainingly 
told, and useful information about Birds, 
Animals, and Insects, that children will 
enjoy reading. 

The book is divided into four parts, 
the first dealing with birds ; the second 
with tame animals; the third with wild 
animals; and the fourth with general 
information regarding natural history 
subjects, 

Thr : 
and ra Rawen ry Ang Bane Race yoy 


green cloth with illustrated jacket and cover 
stamped in attractive colors. 


$1.50 net 


At All Bookstores, or 


THE JUDSON PRESS 


1701-03 Chestnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA,PA. 


November 
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= Athletics 
The Relief Pitcher and The Long Pass, 
by Ralph Henry Barbour. Published by Apple- anew 


ton. Two stories of Channery School. School m . : . " 
give and take, athletics, and the development | 4 touch of your finger— the train starts. Another touc 
—it stops. Another—it reverses, That’s the marvelous 


ene TOA on lien 4 a » sub- 
of the various boys Who appear, form the sub- | Ives Push Button Remote Control (a patented Ives feature). 












Adventures 
You Can Make Y our Own 


FOR THE GLORY 









OF FRANCE 


By EVERETT McNEIL 
Illustrated by A. O. Scott 


What boy has not dreamed of running away to sea? 
Imagine being a stowaway on Champlain's ship sailing 
for the new world, helping to found Quebec—Lake 








ject matter of these books. 

Split Seconds, by Jackson Scholz. Pub- 
lished by Morrow. Stories of the track told 
by a coach. 

Walter Camp, the Father of Ameri- 
can Football, by Harford Powell, Jr. 
lished by Little, Brown & Co. The authorized 
biography of this great football figure, told in 


Champlain! Those were the days of daring deeds. of ; ] . 
thrilling battles with the Iroquois Indians. $2.00 a way to interest athletic-loving boys as well 


as adults. 


th to 

stern Legends and Poetry 

Bemere I Sing the Pioneer, by Arthur Guiterman. 

$1.75 Published by Dutton. Verses, some of which 
have a special appeal to the boy who loves the 

2n- out-of-doors. 


ing 


J Illustrated, each... 2... 22... eae. $2.00 7 . 
ain FIGHTING WITH FREMONT Things Boys Like to Know 
Ar pst teas Fe eoeles The American Indian, by A. Hyatt Ver- 
, THE TOTEM OF BLACK HAWK rill. Published by Appleton. Ina large volume 
THE CAVE OFFGOLD the author covers a discussion as to the origin 
1e€ ae oer cate CAVE of the American Indian, his religious beliefs, 
TONTY OF THE IRON HAND superstitions and legends, industries and arts, 
'S DANIEL DU LUTH, OR ADVENTURING implements and weapons, and follows with 
ON THE GREAT LAKES characterization of the Indians of eee 
AUM sections of our country and of those south of us. 
SECRET LISTENERS An excellent volume for the reader who is in 
mye OF THE EAST terested in obtaining facts about the red men. 
oes By DHAN GOPAL MUKERJI Here and There in Popular Scierice, 
$1.75 A mystery-detective story of the Orient. $2.00 by Jean Henri Fabre. Published by Century. 
A large part of this volume by the famous 
e FRANK BROWN, SEA Frenchscientist is devoted to astronomical sub 
APPRENTICE jects. The remainder deals with miscellaneous 
topics. All of it is interesting material in- 
By FRANK T. BULLEN terestingly presented. 
A tale“chock full of romance and adventure. $1.50 Famous English Books, by Amy Cruse. 
THE MASTER OF THE oy oy by — — stories — liv es s 
of the writers of some of our masterpieces 
STRONG HEARTS told with special emphasis on a which Run the Frain 
By ELBRIDGE S. BROOKS are of particular interest to young people. — 1 e bh 
; : : Historic Inventions and Gistoric E 
a ee en Ships, by Rupert Sargent Holland. Pub- y OU t e es 
1 $1.75 THERE SHE BLOWS lished by Macrae Smith. Two books in which 
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Other Well Knean McNeil Adventure Stories 








By J. C. WHEELER 
A Ary of a yarn of a fascinating old fishing town. 


WON FOR THE FLEET 
By FITZHUGH GREEN 


Tom Poor joins the navy and sees the world. You 
can see it too through Tom’s eyes. $2.00 


THE MARVELS OF 


MODERN MECHANICS 
By HAROLD T.WILLIAMS — $3.00 


THE BOY SHOWMAN 


AND ENTERTAINER 
By A. ROSE 


Over 100 illustrations. 


PEDRO OF THE 


BLACK DEATH 


By C. M. BENNETT 
There is everything in this story that a boy’s heart 
can desire—a buried treasure—the capture of canni- 
bals—daring escapes. $2. 


$2.00 
























The Magic Tooth, by Elsie Spicer Fells. 
Published by Little, Brown & Co. Legends of 
South American Indians admirably told for 
younger boys. 


information is presented with the color and 
vigor of fiction. 

Bird’s-Eye View of Invention, by A. 
Frederick Collins. Published by Crowell. A 
miniature encyclopedia which will give brief 
information on many topics that appeal to 


boys. 


Things Boys Like to Do 

Principles of Modern Radio Receiv- 
ing, by L. Grant Hector. Published by Bur- 
ton Publ. Co. A splendid text-book for the 
amateur’ who wishes to begin with the funda- 
mentals and follow through to advanced in- 
formation about the radio. 

Bows and Arrows, by James Duff. Pub- 
lished by Macmillan. For the boy who wishes 
to make his own, this is excellent instruction. 

Golf for Young Players, by Glenna Col- 
lett. Published by Little, Brown & Co. Experi 
instruction from a champion presented in a 
way to make the game appeal to young people. 
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A FULL-FLEDGED member of the biggest 
railway system in the world! That’s what 
you'll be the minute you get your Ives 
Train on Christmas day. Ives made the 
first miniature railway 59 years ago. Ives 
leads today in making the most realistic 
trains—for real boys who want rea/ trains. 


You can choose the train that has every feature 
you wish. There’s an almost endless variety in 
the Ives line. And every one is exactly like the 
famous transcontinental flyers after which Ives 
Trains are modeled, 


Big thundering locomotives that last through 
years of real play. Substantial steel trains that go 
speeding around the tracks with never an ‘‘ac- 
cident’’, Motors that stand up and deliver unfail- 
ing power. Cars and locomotives that are things 
of beauty with their shining brass name and num- 
ber plates. Electric target and semaphore signals 
that automatically flash warning at the highway 





s 
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FREE 


Conductor’s Outfit with 
every Ives Electric Train 


*“TICKETS, PLEASE! ** With your Ives 
Train and this splendid Conductor’s Out- 
fit, you are a genuine railroader. The 
Outfit includes red and blue conductor’s 
cap, lapel insignia, punch and tickets. 














=a crossings. F Tunnels, stations, bridges—all kinds You can also get a Certificate of Member- 
, A, Contest | and varieties of fascinating accessories. ship and other privileges of the Boy Rail- 
ey Winner—Scout Edward J. Gemmill, Department, electric, hardware, sporting goods come America, Think of the fuo 
y Willard, Colo. (Age 13), Troop No. 1 ! and toy stores sell Ives Trains, Prices range from te _— 
"a = = $1 to $50. The Ives Manufacturing Corporation, _Remember, this Conductor’s Outfit is 
itis : Dept. B-6, Holland Avenue, Bridgeport, Conn. given free only with Ives Trains, 
: ee ABOUT four years ago I was coming home 
a? Seow: from vacation, and [I wanted something ae ake ” 
ve. 

ories BOYS’ BOOK SERIES to read. I went to a newsstand and asked s Toys Make Happy Boys 

Each illustrated. $2.00 for a boys’ magazine. The man showed me 
ngly THE BOYS’ BOOK OF CHEMISTRY some. I bought Boys’ Lire, because it was 
irds, by CHARLES RAMSAY CLARK bigger and it looked better than the others. 
will mtr ea ag ig 9 Before I got home I knew it was better, for 

THE BOYS’ BOOK OF THE EARTH I had read all the stories and was deeply inter- 
arts, by SIDNEY AYLMER SMALL ested in an article by Dan Beard. , 

THE BOYS’ BOOK OF ELECTRICITY P . “f , interesti ; a 
-ond ~ I made so much fuss about the interesting T R M A A 
wild THE Bone Book OF sMies stories and articles that my father looked Cc I E CH N rc L 
eral by CHARLES E. CARTWRIGHT through my copy. He did not say anything, . ” 
tory ber yt Bet OF CANOEING but [ received a subscription on my next birth Send for the Big pte te Puts, vs! Se! 8 

THE A B C OF ARCHITECTURE day. 1 have been subscribing each year since Ives Train Book ee ee 
ions ; by MATLOCK PRICE. $2.50 with money I make doing odd jobs in a store. a BGs tant Ae.. HS Come 
dark ee I became a Lone Scout through reading| Tye 1927 Book of Ives Trains is Please mail me your free book of Ives Trains. 
cover to E.P. DUTTON & CO. B.L. 11-27 about them in Boys’ Lire, and T learned much beautifully illustrated and contains 
et sone poy ee, wal re ae about Boy Scouts, so when a wigs was organ complete descriptions of scores of Sli sn a a ee ee ee ee 

+ ee aye yoke g oe ge catalogue, free, als ized here I joined. 1 am now a second-class electric and mechanical trains. It 
sal " scout and I Jean much from Dan Beard’s} tells you everything you want to aes. ‘i 
RESS Eee ~~ a oe - know about miniature railways. 
Street showed another scout who was taking} Mail coupon for free copy. leas & 
PA. Address... 5... ..0.000. another boys’ magazine how much better ' ees sore SMeariras 

————— Boys’ Lire was, and he soon changed over. 
—— 5 
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These Books Are for Boy Scouts! 
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The Boy Scouts 
Year Book, 
1927 


Edited by 
Franklin K. Mathiews 


No Boy Scout will want to 
miss this volume of “The Boy 
Book”’—for it is 


! 


Scouts Year 
better than ever 





It is devoted to stories and articles on sport, and the 
authors include Rudyard Kipling, “Hurry Up” Yost, Dan 
Beard, and a host of others to delight a Boy Scout’s heart. 
Football, baseball, tennis, hockey, skating, skiing, camping 
and fishing are a few of the sports that are covered by well- 
known authorities. The stories match the articles in every 
sense, for they are written by such prime favorites as Ralph 
Henry Barbour. Earl Reed Silvers and others. There are 
many illustrations all full of the pep and action of sport! 

$2.50 


ofr of 


The Boy Scouts Book of Stories 
Edited by Franklin K. Mathiews 


Here is a collection of stories, edited by 
thechief Scout Librarian, Franklin K. Mathiews, 
that no Boy Scout will want to miss! Mark 

' Twain, R. L. Stevenson, Booth Tarkington 
and many others make this a notable book. 
$2.50 


ofr fe 


The Boy Scouts Book of Campfire Stories 
Edited by Franklin K. Mathiews 


The campfire is a friendly place for story 
and no better stories can be found 
than in this book. Henry Van Dyke, Jack 
London, Zane Grey, are a few of the various 


telling 


authors whose stories are in this book. $2.50 


The Boy Scouts Own Book 
Edited by Franklin K. Mathiews 


This big book is intended especially for 
boys who are waiting to become Boy Scouts. 
Its stories, articles, and pictures all deal with 


$1.75 


scouting. 








D. Appleton and Company 


35 West 32nd Street New York 








| scout advancement. 


with the Trenton camp which adjoins this site 


make a great scout reservation filled with 
natural woodland beauty, fish and game. 
They offer a splendid opportunity for real 
Scouting at all seasons of the year. 

Detroit, Michigan—This council has a 
beautiful camp with a very unusual head- 
quarters building put up at great expense to 
have facilities for summer as well as winter 
camping. They had a splendid handicraft 
shop here, even down to providing facilities for 
the scout to repair his own shoes. The water- 
front equipment was especially good. 

Chicago, Council—The Owassippe camps of 
the Chicago Council consist of a group of 
six camps on Lake Michigan, across the lake 
from the city. There are three lakes on the 
reservation and of the six camps, one is for 
scouts connected with negro troops. We 
noticed boys building many shelters and im- 


provements. There was a complete outdoor 
blacksmith’s shop. 
Evanston, Illinois —This council has its 


camp near the Chicago camp, but on its own 
lake. They have a fine nature museum, and 
the camp stands very high in its record for 
They had a fine water- 


| front equipment, with canoes and boats. A 
| watch tower on the lake, constantly manned 
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by the camp’s lifeguard, strikes the hours on 
a ship's bell. 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin.—The Indian Mound 
Reservation of this council is thirty miles west 
of the city. The camp takes its name from a 
turtle mound many years old and about a 
hundred feet long. The camp’s waterfront 
equipment was also impressive, as well as their 
record of scout advancement. We were par- 
ticularly impressed with the discipline and 
uniforms of the scouts at this camp. 

St. Louis, Missouri, Gypsy Camp.—This 
was an experimental camp of the St. Louis 
Council, consisting of a number of older 
boys who were on a gypsy hike, lasting a 
month. The Chief Scout Executive met them 
at Vandalia, Ill., on their return trip to St. 
Louis. One of the features of this hike was 
that the scouts made use of the opportunities 
while camping at tourists camps along their 
route to find there the opportunity for their 
Daily Good Turn, and made many friends to 
Scouting by doing so. It was really an educa- 
tional tour undertaken to broaden the out- 
look of these scouts who were fortunate 
enough to be able to undertake this adventure. 
This trip was the result of most careful plan- 
ning and expert supervision by the St. Louis 
Council. 

Jersey City, New Jersey —This is one of the 
oldest established camps, and shows many 
projects undertaken by former scouts, one 
of which were the thousands of trees planted 
and cared for as troop projects in former years, 
and which have now grown large enough to 
make a very beautiful display. 

Scranton, Pennsylvania.—This council has 
its camp in the mountains of Pennsylvania. 
The camp is remarkably popular among its 
scouts and has a record of high attendance 
that few other councils in the country can 
equal. We arrived there just as the scouts 
were starting on the camp’s famous treasure 
hunt. ‘These mineral mountains are reported 
full of treasure—perhaps of gold. Of the 
treasure the patrols brought back—for the 
treasure hunt was on a patrol basis—we do 
not know, for we left before it was over. One 
of the impressive sights of the camps was the 
number of scouts starting out on their four- 
teen-mile hike, fully equipped for overnight 
camping. This camp has its own milk 
pasteurized, done by an Eagle Scout Camper. 

One of the most striking things about these 
visits was that while there were some dif- 
ferences between camp and camp, they were 
all carrying out the Scout Program in such 
an unmistakable way that one could not help 
but be impressed with the real advantages 
they represented to any scout who was fortu- 
nate enough to be able to attend one of these 
camps. One of the remarkable things we 
noticed was the fact that many of the officers 
of the camp were men who had come up from 
the ranks of Scouting. The scout at camp is 
the same cheery fellow that he is in the city, 
and these visits from one camp to another 
seemed like a string of scout smiles and 
cheerfulness and fellowship. 

The Chief Scout Executive and the National 
Camp Director also visited the Girl Scout 
Camp at Briarcliff Lodge, New Yerk, Dan 
Beard’s famous Outdoor School at Hawley, 
Pa., and the caddies’ camp at Buck Hill 


Falls. There is no need to tell you of Uncle 
Dan’s camp and the wonderful privilege it is 
to those boys who are fortunate enough to 
spend a whole summer under the National 


Scout Commissioner’s personal guidance. 
Each of us hada son at Uncle Dan’s Camp 
this year. 


We were impressed with the Girl Scout 
Training Camp and the facilities it offered for 
training. The camp was arranged for opera- 
tion on a Patrol and Troop basis. 

The caddies’ camp at Buck Hill Falls was 
started some years ago as an experiment, and 
proved a wonderful success. It is a camp 
built by the Buck Hill Falls Country Club, 
and it is only for older scouts, and most of 
them are getting ready for college or are 
working their way through college, who earn 
money caddying at the Country Club, and 
who at other times carry out the Scout Pro- 
gram under the direction of their Scout- 
masters. This camp has made an enviable 
record of good Scouting and helpful service. 


President Head Returns 

RESIDENT HEAD returned early in Sep- 

tember from the summer in Europe, and 
spent several days at the National Office in 
conference with the Chief Scout Executive, 
and other members of the Staff. 

On his return to Omaha, he was met by Mr. 
Leon J. Argetsinger, and a number of scouts 
and leaders who were at the station to welcome 
him. In addition to the welcome the scouts 
took the occasion to make Mr. Head an 
Honorary Member of the Nani-Ba-Zhu, a 
Scout Fraternity in Omaha. 

Mr. Head was greatly impressed in his 
visits to England, France, Belgium, Germany, 
Norway, Sweden, and Denmark, by the 
Scouting activities in these respective coun- 
tries, and particularly with the International 
good-will fostered by groups of European 
scouts visiting other countries. ‘The inter- 
national good-will fostered by this great 
organization,” he said, “is encouraging a 
spirit of amity and friendship between boys, 
who in a few years will be leaders of their 
respective nations.” 


Executives in Conference and Training 

EPTEMBER is the month of training and 

Conference for Scout [Executives. In 
alternate years the Executives of the country 
are brought together at some central spot for 
Conference on a national scale (the famous 
Biennial Conference, held last year at Hot 
Springs, Ark.), but in other years, as in this, 
they come together in regions for the discus- 
sion of their problems, and to learn from each 
other the methods that have proved successful 
in various councils. The Chief Scout Execu- 
tive this year attended the Conferences of 
Region 1, 2, 3 and 4, while Dr. Geo. J. Fisher, 
Deputy Chief Scout Executive, Geo. W. Ehler, 
Arthur A. Shuck, Ray O. Wyland, O. H. Ben- 
son, D. W. Lawrence, and other members of 
the National Staff, participated in the programs 
of the other regions. 


Mohawk Indian Village 

OME of the features of Mohawk Indian 

Village this year were the Pine Tree Patrol 
of Hoboken, .N. J., the Yucca Patrol from 
Holyoke, Mass., the Forest Fire Patrol of 
Troop No. 1, Stockton, Mass., with their fire 
truck, and the Seascout ship “Wasp” from 
Elizabeth, N. J. The Indian part of the camp 
not only had its gaily painted teepees, but 
Indian dances by Jack Rohr, and a very valu- 
able collection of Indian articles, the property 
of Mr. James Kilham, Indian lore instructor at 
the Syracuse, N. Y., camp. The Scout band 
from Willimantic was in attendance one day 
at the Exposition, and seventy local Scouts 
were each day assigned to the fair grounds 
for general service. p 

The cup for the best Merit Badge Exhibit 
was awarded to Brooklyn Council for theit 
exhibit on the Botany Merit Badge (Scouts 
Fred Eckle and Douglas Wetjen in charge). 
Other awards were as follows:—Second Prize 
to Greater Providence Council for its Ment 
Badge Book on Painting (Scouts George 
Magee and FE. Haig) and third prize toWilming- 
ton Council for its booth on wood carving 
(Scouts Morris and Turner). Awards for 
collections were made to Scouts R. C. Reet 
and F. Harvey of Attleboro, Mass., for theif 
plaster collection, to Starr Jones of New York 
for Handicraft, and to Paul Jones of New 
York for Art. 


November 
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FOR ALL BOYS 








Tuning-in an Airplane’s SO S$ 


(Concluded from page 36) 








in a very fertile field. Short waves hold many 
mysteries that the most dyed-in-the-wool re- 
search engineer can not solve. There is much 
to be learned and it is possible that the short- 
wave discoveries of the future will lead to great 
advances in television, in broadcasting of enter- 
tainment, in communication with aircraft and 
with world-wide radio communication. It is an 
ideal field for boys because short-wave equip- 
ment is inexpensive and extremely simple. A 
dry-battery-operated vacuum tube can be used 
in a short-wave transmitter to send 1,000 miles 
or more. 

Suspended on a 6o0-foot mast at South 
Schenectady, N. Y., the engineers of the Gen- 
eral Electric Company have placed a 5-meter 
transmitter. It looks like a bird house, but it 
has great possibilities. All tuning is done by 
remote control from the ground. The waves 


act like light waves in that they seem to travel 
On a hill ten miles away the 
5-meter signals are strong, but as the receiver is 


in a straight line. 


taken down the side of the hill facing the trans 


mitter the waves weaken and at the bottom no 


signals are audible. On the other side of the 
hill there are no signals. On the flat ground 


between the sending station and the hill no sig- 
The engineers say that prob- 
ably these very short waves will be ideal for com- 
But before this and 
many other questions pertaining to short waves 


nals are audible. 
munication with aircraft. 
can be answered much research must be done. 


Boys interested in radio experimenting will 
find short waves a most interesting field in 


which to work without much drain on the 


pocket-book. 
laboratory in which every 
ideas and develop new ones. 


The great expanse of ether is a 
boy 


can test his 
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Cheer! 








air from the entire lung, adding volume to the 
voice. Between halves, a gargle or a cough 
drop will sooth the irritation. 

Enunciate slowly, rounding all words and 
hitting the consonants, particularly the final 
consonants. ‘This eliminates slurring. ‘The 
pitch of the voice need not be much higher 
than the average conversational tone for it is 
many times amplified by a large megaphone. 
The megaphone will more clearly broadcast the 
announcement if it is not held too closely to 
the mouth. A distance of one-half inch should 
separate the lips from the mouthpiece. In- 
cidentally, this keeps the face much cleaner. 
A dirt moustache and goatee are odd sights, 
even at a football game “Spraying” the 
megaphone over the “stands” tends to cut off 
half of an announcement. Say what is to be 
said, then shift the angle of the megaphone. 

Gymnastics have a definite place in a cheer- 
ing program. Flips, turns and cartwheels all 
may be easily worked into a yell. The specta- 
tors love such stunts. ‘They are unusual and, 
if well executed, add considerably to the 
enthusiasm. ‘The final “yea” of any cheer 
offers an opportunity, sort of a turning point, 


for a back flip, while cartwheels may be 
advantageously worked into the first four 
Rahs of a Locomotive. Wowever, the fancy 


gymnastic leader must watch that he does not 
detract from the game. ‘Too many tricks will 
do- this, consequently acrobatics should be 
confined to periods before, between the halves, 
or during lulls in the action of the game! 

The cheer of greeting for the visitors is 
always appropriate. We had the habit of 
inviting the visiting cheer-leader to lead the 
Chicago cheering section in one of its yells. 
In spite of an unfamiliarity with the Chicago 
cheers these leaders entered into the spirit 
of the occasion with remarkable success and 
no small amount of humor. Such a custom 
could well be adopted by other schools. 

A spectacular custom at Chicago was 
brought about by the selling, for benefit, of 
maroon-colored, toy balloons before certain big 
games. These balloons are taken into the 
cheering section to be held until Chicago makes 
its first touchdown. When this occurs the 
balloons are released; up they soar, bobbing and 
bouncing, floating higher and higher until 
gradually they fade away. It is a novel custom 
that proves very effective in building up morale, 
besides greatly helping a worthy benefit. 

The position of cheer-leader is a goal to be 
gained. It is part way up the leadership 
ladder of life. Great is its experience and 
greater its fun. 








All the Same Plymouth--Plus Pie 


(Concluded from page 12) 








“Search me,” he said. “If these boys live 
anywhere around here maybe we could send 
Jules with them for some gasoline.” 

Jules drew himself up stiffly. 

“Again, no,” he said. “I have engaged 
myself as chauffeur, not as courrier des bois, 
nor explorateur of the wilderness. Of travel 
through this so wonderful country I have had 
enough, madame. Of it I had heard much, and 
now, in driving you from Chicago, I have seen 
more—these two thousand miles of stupid 
prairie, where dwell always rude peasants and 
none else—-these so stupid little towns, with 
always what you call your hotels serving always 
the roast, the steak, the potato—never the 
food of a civilized Parisian, though he be so 
poor as to be chauffeur. And never, anywhere, 
of that with which one can amuse—of music, 
of the dance, of grace, of spirit—only the 
eternal cinema. And here, at the end, these 
mountain desolations, on what only the evil 
one could call roads. And now, this—a feast 
of barbarians with the gamins of the woods, 
where I am asked to tear meat from the bone 
with my teeth, like an animal—on a track 
designed for the destruction of that abomi- 
nation you call a flivver. No, madame, if 
Jules must walk some whither, ‘he will walk; 
but he will not come back, making himself 
a porter of petrol, and lose himself in the 
wilderness. He will walk to safety, and go 
thence by train back to the boulevards of 
Chicago and New York, where at least some 
are civilized.” 

All through this long speech, the old lady’s 
Mouth kept twitching as she munched her 
kabob, and I thought she would probably ex- 
plode ‘with temper when Jules got through. 


1927 


But instead she broke out into a cackle of high- 
pitched laughter. 

“*Jules,” she said, “you are a scream. I 
wouldn’t think of cohen you off on a tramp for 
gasoline. It would be like murder. And we 
may need you to run the car. But we’ve got 
to get out. Let George do it. Do you boys 
live near by, or know where we are?” 

“We live in Spokane,” said Billy. 
guess Jimmy can tell us where we are. 

“We are only about a mile from Old Skaggs’ 
place,” said Jimmy. ‘‘ And he’s gota wholedrum 
of gasoline over there. I could go and be back 
in an hour. I don’t need anybody to go with 
me. I could probably make it quicker alone.” 

“Bless you, gentle gamin of the woods,”’ 
said Miss Scarborough. ‘‘And maybe, for a 
price, you would ride with us, and show the 
haughty Jules the way out of this so savage 
desolation. And ‘tother two, if they could 
come along, might save Jules and George, 
when need arose, from the unintelligible and 
degrading labor of digging the car out of snow 
drifts. And should we have to camp by the 
wayside, I’d a whole lot rather trust myself 
to barbarians like you than to these two dumb- 
bells I brought along. We'd find some way of 
sending you home from my brother’s place. 
I’m afraid, though, that Eloise and I have 
deprived you of your expected portion of that 
most exquisite duck, and this delightful novel- 
ty—this nabob.” 

“Kabob,” said Billy. “No, it’s been a 
pleasure. We had more than we needed. And 
we'd be glad to help you along to Mr. Scar- 
borough’s. I don’t know of anything I’d like 
better. And Jim, before you go, don’t forget, 
there’s pie.” 
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CORONA in COLORS! 


Six 


L C Smith & Corona 
Typewriters Inc 
Established 1903 


Sales offices in principal cities 


of the world, 


lso manufacturers of the 
C Smith Typewriter, the 


Ball-Bearing Office Machine. 








beautiful Duco finishes 


5 gan new colored finishes are genuine Duco—the 
same as used on expensive automobiles — and so 
tough that nothing can dim their bright colors. 


There are six colors from which to choose: 
Bruce Green — with crystalline panels in same 
color 
Mountain Ash Scarlet — with contrasting panels 
in crackle finish black 
Cream — panelled in crystalline rose gold 

Lavender — panelled in crystalline rose gold 

Light Maroon —crystalline panels in same color 


Channel Blue — crystalline panels in same color 


Old machines taken in trade 


If you have an old typewriter, any standard make, 
you Can turn it in as part payment toward one of these 
beautiful new colored Coronas. Look for Corona in 
your phone book, and mail the coupon for descriptive 
folder in actual colors. 








LC Smith & Corona Typewriters Inc 
1104 EF, Washington St., Syracuse, N.Y. 


Please send me your latest literature showing the new Duco 
finish Coronas in actual colors. 


Name 


Address 
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tes es Boy 
Who Likes to Do Things 


Fixing a broken board; making 
something out of wood; repairing a 
damaged game or plaything—don’t 
you often wish you had some wood 
that you could handle like putty? 


PLASTIC WOOD 


is just the thing that every boy 
who does things needs. It’s just 
as soft and workable as putty and 
it hardens into solid wood the way 
you shape it. You can do all kinds 
of jobs around the house: fill in 
mouse holes, cracks or splintered 


boards; fix loose 


dles; repair damaged furniture— 
and Plastic Wood takes varnish, 


paint or lacquer. 


44 lb., 35c.; one pound $1.00 
Sold by Hardware and Paint Stores. 
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The Gray Streak is scientifically 
designed to absorb the shocks and 
prevent blisters and bruises. You 
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He got Mrs. Murdock’s two wonderful pies 
out of the pack, and unwrapped them. 

‘Pie, Eloise!’’ gurgled the old lady. “Pie, 
Jules! Oh, I’d forgive my worst enemy at the 
sight of a pie like that, with my present appe- 
tite. Gamin—that’s the only name I know for 
you so far—am I presuming too much if I ask 
that we might have at least some tiny morsel of 
pie?” 

“‘Help yourself,” said Billy. ‘‘ Maybe Jules 
will have some. It was cooked in a real oven, 
Jules, by a woman who wears a white apron 
when she’s in the kitchen. There’s an old 
man over where Jimmy is going to get the 
gasoline that we ought to send some to, but 
there’s plenty.” 

Jules did the best he could to turn up his 
nose again, but he didn’t need such a terrible 
lot of persuading. 

Jimmy set off through the woods while the 
old lady was still smacking her lips over her 
pie—mince! 

“T’ve always believed in a merciful Provi- 
dence,” she said, finally. ‘‘Through the 
impatience of these two young people to save 
a few miles, here we were reduced to the danger 
of death by freezing and starvation, when out of 
| nowhere appear the messengers of consolation, 
leading up to roast duck, chapob—or whatever 
it is—Eloise, you get that name straight for 
me, and write it down somewhere—sand- 
wiches of Paradise would be a better name— 
cranberry jam, and mince pie. And in my 
misery I’d forgotten—it’s Thanksgiving Day. 
Now at last I know what it means. Where did 
you get all this feast?” 

“‘T—[—TI fell on the rabbit,” I said. 

“He didn’t,” said Billy. “He scared him to 
death.” 

Of course that meant that we had to tell her 
| our whole crazy idea about Thanksgiving, and 
| that led on to other things, till I got out my 
| harmonica, and Billy began to sing, to while 

away the time till Jim got back. And Miss 
| Scarborough told us how they had staried out 
from Coeur d’Alene, where they had been 
| visiting, to spend Thanksgiving at John 
Scarborough’s place on the Little Spokane, 
where there was to be a big party, with enter- 
tainers from Spokane, and everything. Dinner 
was to have been at one o’clock. And when 
Jim got back to us, it was about three. 

“John will be worried,” said Miss Scar- 
borough, “but I don’t care. I liked the dinner 
I had a whole lot more than the one I'd have 
|had out there. Only I’m afraid you boys 
didn’t get enough. Boys have appetites. But 
| 'll see that you get enough out there. I 
| don’t think it’s right to make you go, though. 
| But I wouldn’t trust Jules and George to get 
| me there.” 
| Billy had quite a time to keep his face 
| straight as he explained to her that it was no 

trouble at all, but just a little adventure that 
| added to our fun. Once he had a chance to go, 
| you couldn’t have kept him away from John 
| Scarborough’s with a team of horses. 
| It was just as well we went along, because 
| two or three times we got into drifts where it 
took all of us, including Jules, to break a road. 





| 
| 


But for us, that was just sport. And Eloise 
land Mr. Fielding got to snowballing each 
| other, and at last we all got into it. And just 
| about dusk we rolled up to the front door of 
| John Scarborough’s big country house. 

Mr. Scarborough himself opened the door 
before any of us had time to get out of the car. 
I never saw such a funny mixture of expres- 
sions on anybody’s face in my life—relief, 
annoyance, humor, and puzzlement. 

“Well,” he began, “it’s about——” 

“Now, John,” broke in the old lady, “don’t 
begin telling us what we ought to have done, 
because we know already, and besides if we 
had, I’d have missed one of the best times 
|I ever had in my life, and one of the best 
dinners, too, when I was really hungry, and 
didn’t have to mind my manners. And I’ve 
brought you some overnight guests. I’ll tell you 
about it inside. I’m going to tell everybody. 
But you treat them right, no matter if they ask 
you for your watch. You owe it to them.” 

‘I’m going to ask him for a whole island,” 
muttered Billy in my ear. 

We all filed into the house. Miss Scar- 
borough just shooed us in there as if we were 
a lot of chickens. 

“Good afternoon, everybody,” she said. 
“And I want to introduce three friends of 
mine, my life-savers, gamins of the woods, 
courricrs des bois. I forget what their names 
are, but it doesn’t matter.” 

She flounced down on a couch before the 
fireplace, gave a big contented sigh, and a 
high chuckling laugh. Then she took a look 
around the room, and sniffed. 

“And you call this keeping Thanksgiving!” 
she said. 

“Our entertainers couldn’t get out here,” 
| said her brother. 





“I’m mighty glad they couidn’t. You don't 
know a thing about keeping Thanksgiving, not 
one single thing. As for entertainers, I’ve 
brought some along. But I guess I might as 
well tell the whole thing.” 

She told it all, too—as if it was just the 
merriest day she had ever had in her life, all 
about getting lost, and stuck in the snow, and 
being half-starved and frozen, and about our 
fire and dinner, and her gnawing roast duck 
like a hungry savage. And then she began on 
George and Jules again, how they had fussed 
and argued about the road, and then finally 
used up all their matches trying to start a fire 
with wet wood. 

“And Jules made a speech—oh, my land— 
one of you boys tell it—I’d choke with laugh- 
ing if I tried it—that Oration on the Golden 
West, you know.” 

When the laughter was over, somebody 
wanted to know if there was anything else we 
could do. 

“They can play and sing,” said Miss Scar- 
borough. ‘‘Get out that harmonica now, and 
let’s have some music. You needn’t be 
ashamed of it. Most of these people don’t 
know what music is, anyway. They’ve been 
brought up on jazz.” 

So we ran through ‘‘Casey Jones,” and the 
“*Sea Scout” song, and “‘ Mary Had a William 
Goat,” and “Threw it Out the Window,” 
and “‘Old McGreg Had a Farm,” and every- 
body joined in on the chorus of the last one. 
And then the whole crowd divided up into 
three groups and started in on “Threw It 
Out the Window,” all over again. 

And then a servant came in and announced 
tea. I didn’t want any tea, but Miss Scar- 
borough said that was just a name for a regular 
spread, and made us go into the dining-room 
with the rest; and you ought to have seen the 
servants rubber at us. 

It was while we were eating some oyster 
patties that Miss Scarborough broke out 
again. 

“‘T forgot to tell you what we had to eat out 
there, besides that duck. There was a some- 
thing-gob, or-wop—every time I try to say that 
word I get hold of a name that sounds like 
something human, as if I’d been at a cannibal 
feast—anyway it was meat and three or four 
kinds of vegetables skewered on a stick, and 
roasted over the coals. And pie! John, get a 
better pastry cook, or send the one you have 
to this Mrs. Murdock for lessons.” 

I don’t know what they had had for their 
regular dinner out there. There seemed to be 
about everything imaginable for tea, and we 
certainly did full justice to it. 

“T’ve got two of you boys placed,” Mr. 
Scarborough said to us as we got up from the 
table. ‘‘I knew I’d seen you before. You’re 
the young man that called me an old crab. I 
liked the way you stood up to me. I had 
Fielding look you up Your father is Philip 
Dean. And that’s young Chessley. I’ve had 
Fielding ‘phone them where you are. We'll 
take you home in the morning. Now, why did 
you call me a crab?” 

All at once the room seemed pretty still. 

“Thank goodness somebody had the nerve 
to tell him that, at last,” said Miss Scar- 
borough, in a whisper you could have heard a 
block. ‘I’ve told him for years, but he won’t 
believe me.” 

“Let the lad tell me,” said Mr. Scarborough. 

“Well,”’ said Billy, ““you were bawling out 
the scouts, and you didn’t know a thing about 
them. You’ve got three here now, and if you 
still feel the same way, we’re sorry we came, 
but we couldn’t very well get out of it.’’ 





Mr. Scarborough sat tapping the floor with | 


his foot, and looking thoughtful. 


“T don’t suppose there are more than one or | 


two men that I employ that would tell me 
anything like that,’”’ he said. “And maybe I 


was wrong. Ioftenam. And nobody tells me. | 


I was wrong as far as you three are concerned 
anyway. What can I do for you?” 

“Not a thing,” I said. ‘‘We’ve had a glori- 
ous time. And look where we are now—gamins 
of the woods, overpowered with luxury.” 

“Still,” said Mr. Scarborough, “‘I owe you 
something for what you did. And I like to 
pay my debts.” 

“If you mean that,” said Billy, looking at 
him with the same challenge in his eyes 
there had been on the street-car, “you can 
pay, all right. But not us. Whatever we 
did was just a matter of training. If you want 
to pay F 

“Well,” said Mr. Scarborough. 

“Mr. Bradley wants to talk to you about 
buying an island,” blurted Billy. “‘And—and 
I’d like to start a scout troop down at your 
church. That’s all we want, but we want that 
bad.” 

Mr. Scarborough seemed to be thinking. 

“‘John,” said Miss Scarborough, “‘don’t you 
—don’t you be an old crab.” 


/ 
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* Buffalo Boy 


(Continued from page 23) 








by vermilion smears on their faces and a few 
zigzag lines of white on arms and thighs. In 
the head-bands of some of them eagle feathers 
had been thrust. 

One man alone was fully dressed in a weird 
masquerade. He led the dancers as they went 
in a circle, stepping high, flinging back their 
heads and singing their undulating chant 
to the tempo of a drum held between the legs 
of one man, who squatted at the foot of a pole 
made from a blasted tree trunk with two short 
forks, on one of which hung a buffalo skull, 
on the other, a trophy of scalp:locks. This 
leader wore a head-dress that consisted of a 
war bonnet of eagle feathers trailing far down 
his back, and the frontal plate of a buffalo, 
bound on so that the horns seemed to sprout 
from his temples. He was naked to the waist, 
but had a necklace of elks’ teeth and rings of 
metal on his arms. He had on breeches of 
deer hide stiff with patterned beads, his 
moccasins were set thick with them and in 
one hand he carried a rattling gourd, in the 
other a white bone that might have been from 
a human thigh, flourishing it as a baton. 
Round and round the pole they went, every 
now and then leaping high with a yell, stamp- 
ing their feet. 

Jerry looked for Carey, saw him, distinguish- 
able by his buckskins and sombrero, seated on 
a log, looking on at the ceremony in which he 
was not permitted to join. The shadows of 
the dancers jigged beside them. The sun was 
hot, but they did not seem to notice it, caught 
in the frenzy of the dance, timing their steps 
to the monotonous but thrilling throb-throb of 
the drum. 

“Likely to keep thet up till sundown,” 
said Beaver Bill. ‘‘Thet’s Charging Elk 
leadin’ them. He ain’t a topnotch medicine- 
man. I wonder—but this ain’t no time fer 
wonderin’, son. We’re goin’ to get the gal. 
Come on.” 

The gulch he indicated was a deep washout 
in the soft soil of the bluff, spotted with 
clumps of sage and chapparal with here and 
there a clump of cactus. Beaver Bill sur- 
veyed it carefully, laying out their route. 

“Put yore dorg back with the hawsses,” he 
said, and Jerry tied up Pete with a promise to 
be back soon. Then he rejoined the scout, who 
repeated his admonition of “‘foller me” and, 
hitching himself along on his belly by his 
elbows and knees, crept down the washout, 
following the hollows, going slowly and gently 
so that he would raise no dust. Jerry copied 
his example as best he could. The dancers 
seemed oblivious, rapt in their hypnotic 
round. 

Jerry marveled that they had no sentinels, 
unless Carey was acting as one. Ahead of 
him Beaver Bill halted, held up a warning 
hand. 

“Got a bare stretch ahead of us,”’ he said. 
“Got to chance it. If Carey looks up, or thet 
chap over thar where he come through with 
the gal, or their hawss-guard, we’re out of 
luck.” 

Jerry cautiously raised his head and looked 
about him. Now he saw an Indian posted 
where shadow indicated the pass through which 
Carey had ridden. Beyond them was a band 
of ponies with a mounted Indian watching 
them. The scout lay motionless, watching. 
Then he waved his hand again and wriggled 
swiftly towards a clump of brush, with Jerry 
following. They gained it unobserved. The 
drum throbbed on, the ring of dancers was un- 
broken. Carey had not moved. There was 
no alarm. 

“Easy, from now on,” said Beaver Bill. 
“Son, I’m goin’ to give you my knife when 
we git lower down a ways. It’s up to you. 
The gal knows you. I ain’t exactly easy in 
my mind. Looks to me, thar sh’ud be a 
first-class medicine-man with them, over 
Chargin’ Elk. But he ain’t showed, an’ I 
dunno. But I’ll kivver you with Lucy here 
an’ you go ahead when we git to the right 
place an’ slit yore way through thet medicine 
teepee from the back. If she’s thar, bring 


out the gal. She’ll be bound, likely. We’ve 
got no chance to git a pony fer her. She'll 
hev’ to ride double, between us. If God’s 


good to us we'll leave them all prancin’ fer 
an hour before they miss her.” 

They proceeded with infinite caution, foot 
by foot, taking advantage of every bush and 
hollow until at last they were close to the foot 
of the bluff. There the scout halted behind 
some brush, high enough to command the 

cers. , 
“If I hey’ to shoot,” he said, “I’m goin’ 
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to pick off Carey. They may consider it 
jest his affair, an’ let it go at thet. Ennyway 
it'll check ’em. You go ahead, son. I ain’t 
quite easy in my mind erbout Chargin’ Elk. 
He’s more of a performer than a real medicine 
man, an’ it seems to me they’d hev’ sent some 
one erlong more important to the pow-wow. 
No big chiefs in the outfit, but the Kiowas 
air split up considerable nowerdays. I reckon 
it’s the best plan fer you to go ahead. Don’t 
lose yore head. I’m figgerin’ you ain’t thet 
kind. Slit the hide easy from the ground up 
an’ go slow but sure.” 

His heart beat fast but his nerves were 
steady as Jerry slipped to the back of the 
medicine teepee. The hides that covered 
the poles were skilfully sewn together, there 
were loops through which it was pegged close 
to the earth. 

The Indians, under the treaty, were on their 
own ground. Whites attacking them would 
be held guilty and liable to arrest. Their 
possession of the girl changed matters, but 
they had set up their village with assurance. 
The scout’s skinning knife was razor-edged, 
and the hide slit readily. Jerry had thought 
of calling softly to Milly, but changed his mind. 
There might -be some one else inside, the 
other medicine-man, who, for some reason, 
had not joined the dance. 

He had seen faint vapor coming from the 
teepee top and, as he thrust in his head close 
to the ground, he saw there was a fire burning 
in a ring of earth. It was hot and stuffy in- 
side, the odors none too pleasant. His eyes 
had barely adjusted themselves when he saw 
with a shock a figure seated on a mat in the 
middle of the big lodge, naked save for a 
breech clout, his knees drawn up, his arms 
about them. The face was in profile, the 
whole body faintly tinged with the low fire 
light. It was an Indian, apparently of great 
age and extremely thin. The ribs showed and 
the bones of the gaunt limbs, the highcheek- 
bones, while the jaws were fleshless. Jerry 
crouching, the opening he had made held to- 
gether with one hand, saw a high-bridged nose, 
like an eagle’s beak, a high forehead. It was 
a face of command, severe, and serene, for the 
moment. 

Then the face turned in his direction and 
he held his breath. He had made out another 
figure lying on the ground—Milly. And he 
was suspected, if not discovered. In the altered 
pose the figure was rigid as a statue. Jerry 
caught the roll of eyes that held no light of 
their own, reflected none from the fire. They 
were blank, sightless. The truth flashed over 
him with relief. The man was blind. 
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Your desire to own and ride 
a bicycle means that such a gift 
will be a lasting joy—loads of 
fun and health-building 


exercise. 


Talk it over with him now, 
before Christmas—and write 
for booklet with full descrip- 
tion of the New Brake. 
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Bristol, Conn. 
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He stayed still as a hare in covert until | 


the face resumed its first angle, its sugges- 
tion of grave thoughtfulness. Jerry began to 
creep over rugs toward the girl. Now 
raised her head but she made no sound. 


she | 


He | 


felt that she had recognized him, remembered | 
her coolness at the quicksand and crept on, | 


inch by inch. 
Suddenly the Indian stood up, gaunt and 


grim, commanding and terrible in menace of | 
Jerry gripped his knife as Milly | 


the rescue. 
let her head fall. The man was blind but he 
could cry out, raise the alarm. Could he 
silence him—with the knife? Jerry felt his 
blood chill at the prospect, then he hardened 
his determination. Milly must be set free. 

The Indian moved, hands outspread, as if 
to guide himself clear of the fire by its warning 
warmth. He took three steps and knelt, 
groping until his hands felt the girl, passed 
over her, feeling the thongs that bound her. 
Outside the drum still throbbed and the 
dancers stamped and shrilled their chant. 

Still kneeling, the Indian listened, his 
blind eyes directly toward Jerry. It seemed 
an hour before he grunted and stood up to 
take his former place. His hands busied 
themselves now with a pouch that hung from 
his loin-cloth’s belt and he brought out a 
pipe, stuffed it with tobacco and reached to- 
ward the fire. To Jerry’s amazement, he picked 
up a live ember which he shifted to one palm, 
then the other, and finally set on the bowl, 
puffing the fragrant tobacco to a glow. 

The crisis was passed, though Jerry almost 
betrayed himself by a sigh of relief. Then he 
crawled forward and swiftly severed the 
thongs of rawhide about the girl. She touched 
his hand with hers when it was freed and sat 
up, a finger to her lips, while she rubbed her 
ankles to get the blood back in them. Jerry 
chafed at the inevitable delay. The Indian 
smoked on, lost in reverie. Then the two 
started back to the slit on hands and knees. 
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| Jerry saw Beaver Bill’s eyes gazing anxiously 
| toward him, saw the weathered face light up 
| The girl could hardly stand at first but she 
| made a game effort, Jerry’s arm about her, and 
few necessary steps and com- 
menced to crawl up to Lyman. In silence 
they began the ascent and reached the bare 
|space. Still the dancers howled and pranced 
but Carey was lying down, his sombrero over 
his eyes. 

““Got to hurry here,” 


they made the 


Jerry whispered and 


Milly nodded her understanding. They 
scrambled to cover and then on up the gully 
| to the top of the bluff at last. Back from the 
|}edge, Beaver Bill took off his wide-rim and 
* | wiped the sweat from his forehead. 
| ‘Thank God!” he said reverently. “I was 
| afraid somethin’ hed gone wrong.” 
“It nearly did,” said Jerry. ‘There was 


an Indian in there but he was blind.” 
“Blind? An old man, very ga’nt?” 





ACTUAI 
SIZE “78. 

‘“Thet was Two Bars. Lost his sight by 
lightnin’ five years ergo. It’s a wonder he 
didn’t smell you out. You must hev’ used 
yore wits, son. I'm proud of ye. ‘lwo Bars 
is a mighty slick medicine-man. [ve seen 


him do things thet looked plumb supernatural. 
het accounts fer hargin’ Elk. It was a 
We'd better hurry. He may 

the slit 


narrer escape. 5 3 i y. 4 ay 
OC et 1Ze. |} git suspicious agen, feel air through - sli 
you made. If it changes the draft of the fire 
lan’ he gits the smoke in his face he'll guess 
t e 
First Aid 


what happened an’ feel agen fer the gal. 
| L ucky he’s smokin’ an’ there ain’t much a air 

light as a 
handkerchief 


after | got there. I was frightened of Carey 
at first but they took me away from him 
though he didn’t like it. I thought some one 
would come. Why, there’s Pete.”’ 

He picked up the beginnin’ of yore trail,” 
said Jerry proudly. 


“You better git up behind me at first, 


said Beaver Bill. ‘“ My hawss is the stronger. 
He’s carried double before this. Now, let’s 
git goin’. We've won out without any shootin’ 
but the sooner we meet up with the men from 
the post, the better I'll feel. 
real wizard.” 

An’ Carey gits off free,” 


Two Bars is a} 


said Jerry. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


“This trip, son. Not fer long. His sort | 
allus git their evenin’s. ‘Thar, now we're 
off.” 


They had barely started when they heard a 
cry, clear and shrill, prolonged. 

“Two Bars!” exclaimed Lyman. “They'll 
find thet slit an’ our sign. ‘The drum’s stopped. 
They'll git their ponies. Here’s whar we hit 
the trail, hard.” He spurred his mount and 
Jerry drummed at his with his heels. Dust 
rose under them as they pounded along, across 
the bluffs and down the ancient trail. 

They were about half a mile out on the 
plain when Jerry looked back and saw a 
troop of savage horsemen streaming out of 
the pass, yelling as they sighted their quarry. 
shaking their weapons. 

(Zo be continued in Boys’ Lire for December) 


Synopsis of ‘‘Buffalo Boy’’ 


Jerry Holt, friendless boy, and his dog 
Pete decide to stow away on an expedition 
leaving for the Southwest that is to estab 
lish a town in Indian territory for the 
purpose of killing the rapidly decreasing 
buffalo. The wagon-train is well on the 
way before Jerry is discovered and accepted 
as a member of the group. 





On the way they save a lone settler whose 
wagon had become mired in quicksand. | 
His young daughter Milly proves a valuable 
addition to the settlement which is estab- | 
lished. Trouble occurs when a_ bully | 
named Carey abuses Pete, the dog, and is | 
run out of town as a result. Three days 
later, however, the party is thrown into 
excitement by the disappearance of Milly. | 





stirrin’, You ain't harmed any, Miss?”’ 
H*: a kit that “travels 
light.” Weighs no 


‘They didn’t do anything but bind me 
more than a handkerchief— 





The Red Banana 


(Concluded from page 26) 








Ss slimmer, smaller, than ° on quietly ‘We scouts are friends to ev ery- 


body, especially when they are in trouble. We 
want to help you; and we can, if you will do 
your part. 

“All we want you to do is this: to replace 
that big red banana with a smaller one—one 
that will make the writer of the letter look 
closer, and perhaps come closer, to make sure 
that it is the signal he is looking for.” 

For some minutes the fruit merchant, in his 
fear, endeavored to deny the whole matter. 
Larry quietly persisted, however, and finally 
P - | the merchant agreed. Larry himself, standing 
it out when accidents oc- }on a chair, removed the dark red banana and 
substituted one both smaller and of a lighter 
color. And with a cheery, ‘‘ Now, don’t worry, 
sir,” he was off. 

At ten minutes to the noon hour a scene 
in the waiting room of the ‘second-floor 
dental office of Dr. Farther, next door to the 
Poulos store, would have mystified a casual 
caller—had the door not been locked. Before a 
small fern-stand placed in the open bay- 
window, the P. L. of the Bobcat Patrol stood 
with one hand clamped on a box camera, a 
| finger of the other hand on the shutter trigger, 
‘and his eyes upon his wrist-watch. Behind 
| him, with his fingers on the film-turning key 
of the kodak, stood A. P. L. Mac Bishop. 
Gathered closely about the two leaders in a 
silent circle were the other members of the 
patrol. An odd assortment of cameras, of all 
shapes and sizes, was ranged along a table be- 
hind the group. 

“There!” said Larry, making pretence of 
clicking the camera shutter. “Turn!” 

With his eyes glued to the film window at 


watch. Yet it holds all you 
need to bind up a cut ora 
Take it 


with you on hikes — camp- 


gash — germ-free. 
ing—all vacationlong! Whip 


cur. In this little metal case 
—just the size we picture 


above—is real First Aid. 


25c—any drug store. Or 





write us direct. 





ov 


MEW BRUNSWICK NEW jeRseY 


Two things to do— 
That’s all! 





A 7. the back of the camera, Mac made the motions 
Vv \ of turning the film on. 
my \ | “Click!” said Larry—and at intervals 
\ A—Pinch tube to satue =| “Click” again until he had “clicked” the 
~ rate swab with Mercuro- - 
chrome. Paint wound, twelfth. 

and kill all germs—like “There! It took just a minute. That is as 
thas! fast as we can work it safely.’ Larry turned 
to the patrol treasurer. “How is it going to 

work out, Monty?” 
Monty wrinkled his forehead. ‘It means 
| we have only about half enough film to run 
ne OR nad us through the full hour. But, say! Why not 


take the pictures rapidly for the first fifteen 
minutes after 12—during the first noon rush— 
ther only when we see someone looking toward 
the bananas, until 12:45; then rapidly again 
until rt o’clock? We can’t afford to buy any 
more film.” 

“That’s what we will do,” 


wound with Band- 
aic—a dress ng and 
udhesive in one. The 
wound is safe! 


{ S¥ 
| 





Larry agreed. 
Who- 








‘‘We might have thought of that before. 





ever he is, the man is almost certain to pass 
when the crowd is thickest.”’ 

Larry glanced at his watch. | 

“Five minutes to 12! Everyone in his place | 

-and let us all make sure that we know what | 
we are to do. Sprec, you watch from the win 
dow. Scriv, you stand ready to pass the cam- | 
eras to Mac, behind me; Bunny, you stand | 
ready to grab a camera when I say, ‘Change!’ 
And Monty and Ken, you line up along the 
table, and take out the exposed films, and 
number them, and put in the new ones. Every- | 
one set?” | 

“QO. K. here,”’ returned the chorus. 

“Ready, then! And everybody quiet, and 
mind on nothing but his own job,” finally 
warned the young leader. And to his assist- 
ant, “‘All right, Mac! Camera!” | 

Mac received a loaded camera from Scriv. 
He placed it on the stand at the window, tip- 
ping it downward over the edge of a book 
placed for that purpose. Larry adjusted it, 
and focused upon the sidewalk in front of 
Poulos’ store below. 

Through the open window came a burst of | 
factory whistles announcing 12 o’clock. Almost be 
at once the street below began to fill. 

“We're off!’ announced Larry in a low} 
voice, and clicked the camera shutter. Deftly 
Mac Bishop, crouching behind him, whisked | 
the film on to “2.” 





“Click” again went the camera. Again Mac 
turned. 

“Eleventh!” warned Larry. “Twelfth! 
Change! 


Like « well-trained snapback, Bunny whisked | 
a camera away. Scriv as quickly slipped | 
another into its place. In a moment Larry 
had focused it— and again “Click!” + | 

So, in tense silence, the proceeding went on; | 
and at the end of the table a row of exposed 
lilm spools rapidly accumulated. 

\t 12:15 Larry straightened up. ‘There— | 
the first lap! Now Sprec, you watch sharply, | 
please, and whenever you see anyone looking 
up at the bananas, say ‘Snap!’” | 

Only a general deep breath and a shifting of 
feet marked the relaxing of the tension, and 
the well-disciplined Bobcats settled again 
alertly to the more trying half hour’s task of 
watchful waiting. 

The echoing chorus of factory whistles pro- | 
claimed 1 o’clock. Two minutes later Larry | 
announced, “ Finished!” 

Editor McFadden himself was awaiting them | 
at the newspaper. 


“Well, what luck?” he asked. 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 


BOYS’ LIFE 
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BIG YANK 


SHIRTS AND JACKETS 





FLANNEI 


~ spate AF T 1h 
esto wien 
are | ¥}: 


FLANNELS 
at your 
favorite 

shop! 


Riotous colors that won’t fade, 
Thick, rich, soft flannels—snug and 
warm. Cut big and loose for true 
comfort. And priced so reasonably 
that Dad will call it the World’s 
best value. Climb into one of. these 
long-wearing Big Yank Flannel 
Shirts or Jackets today! 

$1000 Reward 


will be paid to anyone furnishing proof that 
BIG YANK Flannel Shirts and Jackets are 
being made anywhere except in the Reliance 
sunlit factories under the most sanitary con- 
ditions by trained women operatives. 


RELIANCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


212 WEST MONROE STREET 
CHICAGO 








\ 
a ee, 
Build and Fly a 3 ft. Model of 
LINDBERGH’S 
NEW YORK-—PARIS 





Pians for Other FA ae pen re York-Paris east 
plane isa perfect copy 3 ft, size, 

Model Airplanes the “Spink of St. Loujs”* in which 

per t aa crossed Atlantic 

New York-Paris Mono- Ocean. ht = can build 

’ this model; fthe IDEAL. Construction 

Fokker North Pole Pia Outfit contains on ing needed; 

Curtiss SNaD- 2 Plane all parts, ings, materials and 

javilland WorldFlyer supplies, inctading geretel incre. 

NC-4 Naval Seapia tions, plans and diag The 

leriot, Nieuport or model is wonderfu I; ¥- many fea- 

cecil M x... cares <— original, and is guaran- 

Peoli teed to fly. Comple 
‘Ail 9 Plans for $2.00; Outfit ae 


(West of Denver, Colo., and in 
Canada, price is $8.00) 
Headquarters for Model Air- 
plane Parts and Materiais. 

Send Sc for 48-pg. Catalog. 
IDEAL AEROPLANE 1 ‘ 
SUPPLY CO. 
40814 W. Broadway, N. Y.C. 






















automobile and airplane 
wiees, electr ry wires, 


Pridee-building cables 
ridge-building 

wire rope, telegraph 
telephone wire, 


WIR 


round wire, 

tar-shaped and all 
different kinds of 

ire. sheet . 
} ino wire, pipe- organ wire, wire hoo wire, woveo wire 
| Fences: wir gates, wire fence posts, trolley wire and rail bonds, 
poultry uetiien'\ wire springs,concrete reinforcing wire mesh, nails, 
em °. tacks, spikes, bale ti steel wire strips, wire-rope sera 


Mlustrated story of how 


| AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY - Chicage 


Sl ateyiitlers) ae beled t. 









surprise and puzzle your friends witt 
magic chemical tricks; make ink; ayt 
cloth, test water and so!l; write secret 
letters with invisible ink: pour 
brown and black liquid from a piteber 
of water. All these and many more 
chemical stunts are easy with Chea- 
craft Junior. It's the best box of fu» 
you ever had! Get yours now. 


ONLY 25c roomy 


itn it of 

and < chemical stunts. 
for yours! 

The Porter Chemical ( 


119 Summit Ave- 
Hagerstown, Md. 


Novembe! 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


Your “Musical Pal” 


The NEW Way 





On Parade 
In Camp 
At Home 


pent you’re a Scout or not, 


you'll find a Hohner Harmonica 
a mighty fine pal wherever you are and 
wherever you go. 


Toget full value out of this “musical 
pal” just spend a few minutes with 
the free instruction book which gives 
you the real “secrets” of making a 
harmonica “talk.” 


To be “in the swim” nowadays, you 
must play the harmonica—and play 
every new thing that comes along! 


A million boys last year received 
free instruction books and learned to 
play the world-famous “Marine Band” 
Harmonica. 


Then thousands more bought the 
fascinating new “Chromonica”—a 
harmonica which supplies every sharp 
and flat, so that you can play any se- 
lection in any key. When you master 
this instrument, you are in a class with 
the harmonica professionals. 

Harmonica bands have been formed all 


over the country — harmonica orchestras 
are part of musical programs everywhere— 
harmonica soloists are earning large salaries 
—harmonica contests bring fame and prizes 
to thousands of contestants. 

Get started on the “Marine Band” Har- 
monica NOW. Or, if you have already be- 
gun, perfect your technique on the “Chrom- 
onica.” Ask your dealer to show you them. 


to Learn 


A special eutapheis 
Victor Reco: No. 
20377) “How to Play 
the ire well is i 
nowavailab! 
me wish to “oy by 
reveal to the living 
a 
the notes as they are sounded on his 
Smcnice ustrated i instruction sheet also included. 
p es ‘Old Black Joe”’as renderedon 
hermonice with piano sage 
ment. At all dealers selling Victor 
Records . - + complete 75¢ 


FREE Instruction Book 


Anyone can learn toplay the 
harmonica by following the 
clear, simple, illustrated 
instructions given in our 















Free at your 
dealer’s — or write to M. 





“O. K.—so far as getting the pictures, at 
least,” responded Larry. “The light was 
good.” 

“This way, and we'll get right after the de 
veloping,” was the prompt request, and the 
editor led the boys through the editorial room 
to the engraving department, adding ‘Our 
photographer is out on an assignment, so !’ll 
give you a hand myself.” 

An hour later, at a desk in the editorial room 
the editor and the young P. L. were rapidly 
pinning to the last of four large cardboard 
sheets the concluding row of the still wet 
prints. 
an intensely interested group of scouts, editors 
and reporters. 

*‘Now for the first sheet,” said Editor Mc 
Fadden. With Larry he made his way to the 
desk bearing the first set of snapshots. ‘You 
look, Larry,” he directed. ‘‘This is your ‘big 
climax.’” 

Larry leaned over the array of pictures, and 
fixed his eyes on the first. It showed a small 
but clear bird’s-eye-like view of Main Street 
from the dental office window, and immediately 
below, the heads and shoulders of a dozen or 
more people passing the Greek fruit merchant’s 
store. 

“It’s a man looking up toward the bunch of 
bananas hanging by the door that we are 
after,” he said. 

“‘No one looking up in the first,” Larry com 
mented. He passed on to the next. “No one 
in the second. ... No one in the—Yes, 
here’s someone! But, nol” And the quick stir 
of excitement subsided. “That wouldn't be 
the man we are after; this is a colored man.’ 

“No one in the fifth 


Mac Bishop interrupted. “Look! Just in the 


edge here, farther down the street! . . . : (nd, 
see! Here in the next—out toward the curb— 


the same fellow looking back!” 

“That's so!” Larry’s finger glided on to the 
sixth picture. 
With Mac he uttered an exclamation of dis- 
appointment. In this print the man referred to 
had moved to the inside of the stream of people, 
and was looking in a shoe-store window. ~ In 
the next picture he was moving straight ahead, 
like everyone else in sight. 
The balance of the row of prints, the next 
row, and the next brought no results. Not a 
head was shown turned in the direction of the 
bananas hanging by the fruit-store door. 
“Not one of them’s thinking of anything but 
getting home to eat,’”’ complained Bunny. 
Larry’s tracing finger had reached the 
fourth row of the second card of prints. 


About each sheet of pictures clustered | 
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FOOT STOOL 
See LePage’s Book, page 18 


\ ; attractive 


NE VER before has a book been offered that 
+ contains so much practical work shop help 
at solow a price. It contains complete informa- 
tion for making 20 different pieces of gift furni- 
ture, designed by an expert—attractive, artistic, 
useful, practical, and easy to make. Any one of 
them is ideally suited to be a prized and hand- 
some Christmas gift. 

The clear, easy-to-follow, printed directions, 
given step by step, from start to finish, for eac h 
project, are supplemented by complete dimen- 
sion working drawings and photographs of the 
finished articles. 

The designs for these gifts and the directions 
for making them were prepared for us by William 

Klenke, Instructor in Woodwor king, Central 
Commercial and Manual Training High School, 
Newark, New Jersey. ssurance is therefore 
given you that every project is thoroughly prac- 
tical and clearly presented. 


fe AGE’'S 
GLUE 


Handiest Tool in 
your Work Shop 






\ Wass wonderful NEW Book 


# \ will show you how to make twenty 









SPANISH SHIP MODEL 
See LePage’s Book, page 2 


pieces of gift furniture 


In addition, this new LePage’s book contains 
full information on how to secure plans for mak- 
ing eighteen more new projects, prepared by 
Frank I. Solar, Teacher of Manual Training in 
Detroit Public Schools, and widely-known tool 
craft writer. 


Send 10 cents for this LePage's 
Home Work Shop Book 


Try making some of these gifts for yourself. 
You'll be surprised and pleased, at the nice 
things you can make. Just write your name and 
address on the coupon below, tear it off and 
mail to us today with 10 cents (coin or stamps) 
and we will at once send you a copy of Le Page's 
Home Work Shop Book, postage paid. Address 
LePage’s Craft League, 507 Essex Ave., 
Gloucester, Mass. Tear out the coupon now 
so you won't forget it. 


Mail this coupon 


LePace's Crart LEAGUE 

507 Essex Ave., Gloucester, Mass. 

Gentlemen: Enclosed please find 10 cents (coin o1 
stamps) in payment for LePage’s NEW Home sree 


Shop Book. Please send a copy of this book t 
WEE 64s de oo s0s sober 40 eben Meee nie om 
NES 5.5 os's ips Piva ss Canes as heme eon 

City State 




















With an indrawn “Ah!” he suddenly leaned 
forward. He jumped on to the next picture— 
the next. | 
“Look here!” he cried. ‘The same fellow— 
the one we first noticed! Coming back!” 
Scouts and reporters pressed in close about 
Larry and the city editor. | 
“Yes, that is the same man,” 
firmed. 
Larry’s fingers jumped on from picture to | 
picture. 
‘Look here!” he pointed. ‘Standing still, 
full face, just beyond the store. And _— 
up a little, out of the corner of his eye! 
And this one! He’s coming back toward us 
again! ... 
“Oh, hurrah! Look here!” 
In this picture, taken with the largest of the 
cameras, the man was shown directly below, 
on the sidewalk in front of the fruit-store; and 
although in full stride—as if, like the others, 
hurrying home-~a sideways cant of the head 
unmistakably showed the man in the act of 
stealing an upward glance toward the bunch of 
bananas. 
“We've got him!” declared the editor jubi- 
lantly and finally. 


“er 


the cditor con- | 


ND so it proved. Within a few hours de- 
tectives, aided by the pictures, had found 
the author of the threatening letters, and had 
taken him into custody. 
That evening the Greek fruit merchant, ac- 
companied by his son, called at Larry War- 
ren’s home. “TI can’t thank you very much 
like I wish I could,” he said warmly, shaking 
Larry’s hand again and again. ‘You scouts 
make me and my family—everybody—very 
glad; we are not afraid any more. And now 
Joe, here, he want to be a scout. Don’t you, 
Joe?” 
“Sure, if you'll let me,” 
the Patrol Leader. 
And so the Greek lad became a candidate 
tenderfoot of the Bobcats. And _ thereafter, 
whenever the patrol had a “feed” there was 
always included in the menu—a gift from Mr. 
Poulos —a generous supply of choice red 


said Joe eagerly to 








bananas. 


only $ 


for a month. 
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When you’ve finished one magazine, you’re not through 
A few days later, Bingo! along comes the 
other, and you can enjoy a new bunch of thrills, surprises 
and laughs at an extra cost of only 15c for the whole year. 
It’s 
on this wonderful double magazine offer right away. 
think of the hundreds of bang-up stories and articles that 
will be knocking at your front door—and of the small cost 


BOYS’ LIFE and 
OPEN ROAD for BOYS 


The regular price for these two dandy boys 
magazines is: 
BOYS’ LIFE 
OPEN ROAD FOR BOYS 


’s Your Big Chance! 


Both 
for 


$2.15 


’ 


oie or $3.00 


‘This special offer means only 15¢ more 
than the price of one magazine alone! 


LL the great stories of Sport and Adventure, the thrill- 

ing articles, big departments, pictures, premiums and 
contests that fill these two popular favorites from cover to 
cover are yours for a whole year at the amazing price of 


2.151 


one whale of a bargain, boys! 


that will enable you to let them in! 


You ought to get in 





Just 





Plane toPlane RF Whitfield 











If already a subscriber to either or both these magazines, you 
may EXTEND your subscriptions for a whole year by ordering 


this BOYS’ LIFE — OPEN 


ROAD combination NOW! 


Send Your Order to 


BOYS’ LIFE, 200 Fifth Ave., New York City 





When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 
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A“Pinning Hold” that Makes 
an Opponent Helpless 


This is one of the greatest of all holds practiced in 
wrestling. You have your oppenente’ right arm 
barred with your left hand and his left arm barred 
with a leg scissor hold. He is helpless. It is a 

hold for self defense, where you might wish to hold 
your man under control for some time. Try it on 
your brother or a friend today, and see how com- 
pletely you have him in your power. 


Wrestling Secrets 


Revealed by Champions 
Frank Gotch & Farmer Burns 


IS picture illustrates only one of 
thousands of wrestling holds which 
vary from simple grips to the 


deadly strangle hold. How would you 
like to know them all? 


Think of learning them from two champions. 
This is precisely what you can do. The regular 
holds—the blocks and breaks for them—many 
secret tricks, never revealed before—all these 
you may master absolutely. 





Wrestling is exceptionally fine 
Boys: exercise for a normal boy of nor- 

mal health; but a boy should 
always know that his heal 10rmal before he 
undertakes any such heavy exercise as wrestling, 
running races, football, or the like—Boys, you 
need exercise and you want it. You want to be 


good baseball players, good wrestlers, good in“all 
the manly sports. Speak to your parents and 
urge them to have your family physician examine 
your heart and your lungs and your kidneys; at 
least that much, before you go into sports that 
tax your full strength. And remember, that 
wrestling is a vigorous sport, and we want only a 
perfectly healthy, normal boy to write for this free 
book on wrestling. 


Be an Expert Wrestler 


Become an expert wrest- 
ler we a wonderful 
course of lectures and 
photographs for home 
study prepared by two of 
the greatest champions 
who ever lived—FRANK 

H and FARMER 








Farmer Burns, the 
father of scientific 
wrestling,” knows more 
about wrestling than any 
man alive. He has 
trained seven champions 
—among them the great 
world’s champion, Frank 
tch. These men will 
train you speedily to be- 
come a great athlete, a 
wrestler, and a man! 


Vigor! 
Endurance! 
Bravery! 


Wrestling is a wonderful 
sport, a wonderful means 
of self-defense and more. 
It isthe greatest mind and 
body builder in the world. 
It breeds quickness,vigor, 
endurance, bravery, all 
the manly qualities that wh accomesty 
men defer to and women ith G 
admire. It developsevery 
muscle in your body. It 

ives you poise. You can 

y the foundation for a vigorous, successful, 
self-reliant manhood, if you start now to learn 
to wrestle. Do not put it off, Begin today. 























Minute reproduction of the 
1 clear pi 


er appears 
of the contestants, assur- 
ing absolute accuracy 








Send Coupon for ¢ -.... 


FREE Book! f Sem 


Fie fest ote is tosend thecoapen 3 Pe omy tro 
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beck. It ls pecked full of io’ ff Omaha. Nebe. 
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e send at once 


put your name and ad- 5 
dress _in_ the cou > 
and MAIL IT NOW. 
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1348 Raill- 3 
wayExchange Address . 
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The World Brotherhood of Boys 


HE World Brotherhood of Boys is founded 

on the Scout Law, ‘‘A Scout is a friend to 
all and a brother to every other scout,” but 
its membership is open without any charge 
whatsoever to any boy anywhere, be he scout 
or not, who desires to find a friend at a dis- 
tance with whom he may exchange ideas and 
information, news of daily occupations and 
interests, discuss his hobbies, and exchange 
specimens and souvenirs. The Ideal upon 
which the organization rests and for which 
it is conducted is the encouragement of true 
friendships founded upon understanding among 
boys whose homes and often homelands are 
far apart. It is essential that there shall be 


| 


A thirteen-year-old scout in Austria, who | 
intends to come to America in two years, | 
wishes to correspond with some boy who can 
write to him in German. 

We have not yet received a letter for a four- 
teen-year-old German Scout who understands 
and writes French as well as German, but does 
not know English. 

We have received requests for scout corre- 
spondents for twelve scouts of India, boys from 
fifteen to nineteen years of age. We have many 
other boys in India from eighteen to twenty 
who are anxious to have letters from American 
boys. Many of those boys are University 
students and write interesting letters. 








Eskimo Boy Scouts of Wales, 


no idea of material gain, even to a slight de- 
gree, in the mind of anyone who becomes a 
member of the World Brotherhood of Boys. 
The member who asks a correspondent for 
financial aid or for presents, or who joins for 
the sole purpose of adding to a collection, is 
violating the spirit of the Brotherhood, which 
asks of those who accept its service only that 
they hold in mind the Ideal upon which it 
rests and the spirit which animates it. 

The Rules of the World Brotherhood will 
be found at the bottom of this page. Boys 
wishing to join should follow the instructions 
and prepare the letter for a friend and send it 
with the instructions to the Secretary. Do not 
write asking the Secretary to send the address of 
a boy whose request for acorrespondent appears 
in this column. Senda letter for him instead. 

Old members who are receiving pleasure and 
benefit through correspondence with boys 
abroad can help the Secretary and express their 
appreciation by asking those friends in other 
countries to get their friends and _school- 
fellows interested in the Brotherhood. Very 
often friends abroad are found through the 
agency of the Scout organizations in other 
countries and they may not know about The 
World Brotherhood of Boys. There are 
thousands of American boys anxious to have 
friends in other lands, and every American 
boy in touch with a boy abroad can do a good 
turn for some other American boy by asking 
his friend abroad to spread the Ideal of the 
World Brotherhood of Boys and its practice 
among the boys of his acquaintance. The 
Secretary will be pleased at any time to supply 
several booklets of rules for distribution by 


boys abroad. 

A SCOUTMASTER from Jugoslavia writes: 
“T want now another friend. If possible 

one from New York City who is a Scoutmaster 

or Assistant Scoutmaster and is interested in 

scoutcraft and outdoors. I shall correspond 

in English or Esperanto.” 





Alaska, the westernmost point on the American continent 








We have received from Mr. Martin of 
London a list of English Scouts, fourteen to 
seventeen, who desire American correspondents, | 
one of whom requests a scout of California to 
write him. 

We receive a great many requests for letters 
from boys fifteen to seventeen, living in Gold 
Coast Africa. 

From our own scouts and members we have 
the following requests: 

“Troop 3, the Chinese Troop of San Fran- 
cisto, wants to correspond with Chinese Boy 





Scouts anywhere. We would also like to ex- 
change our troop paper, The Wig-Wag, for 
any other paper from any troop.” 

“An _ eighteen-year-old Artillery officer, | 
former scout, wishes to correspond with scouts 
of any age. All letters will be answered. <A | 
big brother to all boys.” 

A fifteen-year-old scout from New York 
State wants to correspond with a friend in- 
terested in Aviation. 

The Scoutmaster of the Eskimo Scout Troop, 
described in this department some months ago 
would be glad to have letters from American 
Scouts for his boys. These Eskimo Scouts would 
also enjoy hearing from Scouts abroad, and the 
Secretary hopes that some old members will 
transmit this request to overseas friends. 


HE International Commission of the Boy 
Scouts of Brazil writes for letters from 
American scouts for the Boy Scouts of Brazil. 
Scouts who can do so should write to them 
in Portuguese. It is possible that these boys 
may also understand Spanish or Latin, and 
very likely some of them can carry on a corre- 
spondence in English. However, the language 
of the country of its destination is desirable 
whenever an American member has knowledge 
of the foreign language. 
An Eagle Scout of Holland, now living in 
Germany, requests a scout correspondent from 
America to write to him in French or Dutch. 








Rules of the World Brotherhood of Boys 


1 








If you desire to become a member of the World Brotherhood 
of Boys, please follow carefully these directions. 

Write the very best letter you can, in ink or on typewriter, 
not in pencil, to an unknown boy. 

Put it in an envelope, but do not seal it. 

Write your return address small in the upper left-hand 
corner, or on the back of the envelope. Leave the body of the 
envelope clean so that we may put on the boy's address. Put 
on enough postage to take it to the place you wish it to zo— 
unless you are in a foreign country and cannot obtain United 
States postage stamps 


‘rite on a separate slip of paper; Your name, Address, 
Age (at nearest birthday), Whether you are a Boy Scout, 


Any foreign language you can write, Any hobby or subject 
in which you are especially interested, Instructions about 
the kind and number of correspondents you want and where 
you wish your letter to go. 

‘ou need send the information with your first letter only. 
Send merely vour name and the words “old member” with 
later letters. Enclose the letter and slip in another envelope 


and mail it to 
THE SECRETARY 
WORLD BROTHERHOOD OF BOYS, 
BOYS’ LIFE, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
We forward your letter to a boy—somewhere. When he 





answers it he kecomes your correspondent and you write 
thereafter to him, not through tis office. 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 


BOYS’ LIFE 





A World | 
Champion uses 


this PLUMB 


N chopping contests 

all over the world, 
Peter McLaren, World 
Champion Chopper, uses 
only Plumb Axes. 


He says: ‘‘ The Plumb 
Official Scout Axe, like 
other Plumb Axes, is 
scientifically correct. 
The design is right. The 
blade is tapered to cut 
fast and easy, and to 
clear itself after every 
stroke. The steel is of 
a proper hardness and 
toughness to hold a 
keen edge... to stand 
up under heavy pound- 
ing. It has the right 
balance that makes it 
work like a part of your 
arm.” 





Also a Plumb Scout Axe 
has a remarkable wedge that 
does away with loose han- 
dies. When hard work and 
shrinkage loosen a Plumb 
you just turn the screw 
wedge and it is tight again. 
That is a real safety feature 
which every Scout should 
have. 


Use the axe that a World 
Champion recommends. :, 
a Plumb. At hardware 
stores or official outfitters 
$1.80 with leather sheath; 
$1.65 with infantry canvas 


sheath. (Except in far 
West and Canada). 
Fayette R. Plumb, Inc. 





Philadelphia, U. S. A. 


PLUMB 


DOUBLE LIFE 
Pi P— 
Hammers Hatchets;: 
Files Sledges Axes 


High School Course 
in 2 Years 
Sy she gears Seca prmeri ie siveace 


courses are 
AMERICAN SCHOOL 
H-89 Drexel Ave. & S8th St. © AS 1923 


BOY S! 
Enter this Contest 


500.°Cash TP 


Every boy will want our ZB 
new, thrilling and _beauti- é 
fully illustrated book. It 
is a most interesting story : 
and tells you all about the new Meccano. It fully 
explains the fun and ease with which you can build 
hundreds of wonderful working models in colors, such 
as steam shovels, wrecking cars, cranes, b 

etc. These models are exact duplicates of the real 
engineering machines from which they are copie® 
With this book you will receive an entry, blank for 
the great Meccano Prize Contest—first prize $500 
cash. You may be the lucky boy. 

Writetoday. The book ande ‘try blank will be sent 
you free upon receipt of your name and address 
the names and addresses of three (3) of your f 

Put No. B-2 after your own name for reference. 


Meccano Company, Inc., Div-B-2, Elizabeth, N.J 


MECCANO 


November 





Peter McLaren, 
the greatest chop- 
per of them ail, 
always uses only 
Plumb Axes. 
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Twenty Pounds to Gain 
(Continued from page 15) 
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first team, tossed aside his headgear and pre- 
pared for a final onslaught which he hoped 
would place the pigskin over the line for a 
touchdown. It was seldom that the scrubs 
enjoyed a taste of vic tory. The Way the 
Clarksburg plays were working, here was a 
glorious opportunity! 

The ball came to Hooley. Another de- 
ceptive formation, The scrubs tricked the 
regulars on a shift to the left and Hooley, 
with only a one-man interference, swept around 
the right end. It looked for a moment as 
though he had a clear field to the goal line 
but Sly Ellis, cutting in, threw himself at the 
interference in an effort to reach the man with 
the ball. Corky, spurred by the coach’s 
reprimand, was not far behind. As Ellis hit 
the interference, Hooley—under full steam— 
sidestepped. He was running, head down, 
knees working like pistons. Corky, seeing 
that Hooley was swinging inside his interfer- 
ence, stopped short in his tracks. Both 
runner and would-be tackler dodged the same 
way. The “flying sparrow” had no time for a 
tackle. He had only time to reach out his 
arms and the next instant Hooley had plowed 
into him, Hooley’s head striking Corky with 
great force on the chest. The collision brought 
both to earth, where they lay for a moment, 
stunned. Corky had the wind knocked from 
him, while Hooley dazedly rubbed his head. 

‘“‘Whew!” he gasped, as team-mates ran up. 
“What did I hit—a concrete post?” 

Seedy Hayes laughed. 

‘*No-—only Corky!” 

Hooley got to his feet, rubbing his scalp 
tenderly. 

“That guy's ribs are like iron!” 

Corky could not restrain a grin. It was 
really uncanny the way things had been 
breaking for him. Here, when he’d almost 
had his secret discovered, the enforced wearing 
of the “lead vest” had given him more prestige 
than ever! And the chances were there’d be 
no more weighings before the big game with 
Clarksburg, which would mean that he’d 
have played the whole season on a ruse! 

“T suppose the coach’ll try to tell me, one of 
these days,” ruminated Corky, “that I'd 
never have been able to play quarterback 
position without my twenty extra pounds!” 

The following evening was to be devoted to 
a light running through of signals. The 
next day was Friday with no workout at all, 
and Saturday, the roth of November, brought 
the long anticipated clash with Clarksburg on 
Princeton High field. Reports from Clarks- 
burg indicated a crowd of twelve hundred 
coming to root for the “greatest team in 
Clarksburg history.” 

“Got nothing on us there!” Princeton sup- 
porters answered. “We've the greatest team 
in history, too!” 

Corky entered the clubhouse on the last 
night of practice with a feeling of great re- 
assurance and light-heartedness. It had been 
a hard season for him, even though a joyous 
one. He joined in the songs team-mates 
were singing as he got out the key to his 
locker. 

Princeton High, Dear Princeton High, 


We’re going to leave you bye and bye— 
Oh, Princeton High, Dear. 


The dickens! What had become of his— 
his “lead vest”? It must be there somewhere! 
No, sir! It wasn’t! It was gone! Someone 
had taken it! 

The discovery took all the “song” out of 
Corky. He glanced cautiously about. Chances 
were some of the fellows had gotten “wise” 
and had taken the vest to have some fun with 
him. Oh, well—why should he care now? 
He probably wouldn’t have need for the vest 
again. Of course he’d rather the coach didn’t 
know until after the Clarksburg game. Couldn’t 
exactly tell what the coach might do under the 
circumstances. 

Seedy Hayes, Sly Ellis and Hugh Clint— 
backfield veterans—were making merry near 
him. Likely as not one of them had—or—or— 
maybe it had been Hooley! Shucks, there 
Was no use trying to figure! Corky did not 
have to put on his duplicate vest, for he wore 
itat all times with the exception of the times 
he had exchanged it for the heavier one—as 
the vest had given him the filled-out appear- 
ance necessary to go with the increased 
avoirdupvis. 

“Come on, Corky, old hard chest!” called 

y, eyeing the quarterback. “Cun that 
far-off look! Can’t you remember those new 


Signals? ”’ 
1927 


Corky snapped his locker door shut, self- 
consciously. Seedy took him by the arm. 

“Worrying about old Clarksburg, eh? 
You can’t afford to worry, brother, You’re 
thin enough as it is!” 

Corky started, giving Seedy a suspicious 
glance. Sly Ellis and Hugh Clint came along- 
side and all, as though by common consent, 
shuffled toward the door. As they passed the 
scales, Sly Ellis stepped on playfully. 

“This thing’s got me down!” he announced. 
“Force of habit, I guess. I can’t pass the 
thing any more without giving the indicator a 
ride!” 

As Sly stepped off, Hugh stepped on. 

“Ha! You’ve got me im three pounds!” 

“Get off and let papa weigh the baby!” 
kidded Seedy Hayes, putting arms around the 
unsuspecting Corky and lifting him off his feet. 

Now Corky was certain these fellows were 
in the “know.” 

“Nix!” he pleaded. “Want to get me in bad? 
Put me down! Here comes the coach!” 

‘In bad?” laughed Seedy, tightening his 
grasp on Corky and setting him down on the 
scales. ‘‘How’s this going to get you in bad?” 

Coach Everett, coming through, stopped to 
look on. Corky, surrounded by grinning 
team-mates, had no recourse. The hand of 
the scales began its tell-tale wavering; went 
up — up — then back — back — back — until 
mouths opened in astonishment. 

“Holy smoke!” gasped Seedy, finally. 
“Something’s gone wrong with the scales. 
Look! Corky only . weighs one hundred 
twenty-three! That’s not more’n one hundred 
sixteen stripped! Am I seeing right or am I 
dizzy?” 

Corky stepped down off the scales, crest- 
fallen. It was all up now. He expected any 
moment to receive a reprimand from the coach. 
Instead he was surprised to hear the coach 
say in a matter-of-fact voice, “I’ve thought 
for some time those scales were off.” 

" Sly and Hugh looked at one another in- 
credulously. 

“But they weighed us allright!” Sly pro- 
tested, “Just a second ago!” 

“Then perhaps you fellows were the ones 
that were off!” suggested the coach, amid 
laughter.: “‘Get out on the field, the bunch of 
you!” 

And once more Corky emerged from a tight 
situation with the feeling that no one actually 
knew unless somebody was kidding him! 
Why, he’d actually sold the coach so thoroughly 
on his increased weight that the coach had 
blamed the scales! And yet—somebody 
must be kidding him. The somebody who 
had his vest! 

On the way out to the field, Corky decided 
that he would sound out Seedy. 

“Say, Seed,” he approached, in an under- 
tone, ‘‘ You got something of mine?” 

Seedy looked at Corky queerly. 

““No—what would I be doing with any- 
thing of yours?” 

“Well—do you know of anyone who’s got 
something of mine?” ventured Corky, watching 
Seedy’s face closely. 

“What the deuce are you talking about?” 
demanded Seedy, stopping short. 

“Nothing!” snapped Corky, walking the 
apparently perplexed fullback off. 

Saturday provided a perfect football after- 
noon for the Clarksburg-Princeton encounter, 
clear, crisp weather. And both schools, as 
well as the towns interested, provided a 
perfectly noisy football crowd. The rival 
teams then proceeded to stir into these 
ingredients a brand of competition seldom 
seen. At the end of the third quarter Clarks- 
burg was leading by virtue of one field goal— 
a perfect boot from the thirty-yard line by 
their triple-threat man, Tait, whom the 
Princeton eleven had successfully stopped in 
his efforts as a ball carrier. 

Clarksburg, organizing for a last great 
attempt to put the ball over Princeton’s goal 
line, sensed a weary weakening of their op- 
ponents’ defense. Slowly but steadily, in that 
last desperate quarter, Princeton began giving 
ground. Try as he would, Corky could not 
arouse his soldier linesmen to greater effort. 
They were even now calling upon every bit of 
their reserve and finding it not quite enough. 

“Hold ’em, Princeton!” begged the stands, 
reluctant to surrender hope of victory and a 
first undefeated season. ‘“‘Beat Clarksburg!”’ 

But the cry, “Beat Clarksburg!’ lashed 
upon eardrums as a whip against a tired 
horse which, through long and _ strenuous 
plodding, has grown unresponsive. Princeton 
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3,849 3,917 
Ideas 


Pictures 


It’s Fun to Make Things 


Let the other boys wonder how you can make so many 
interesting things. Make your own motor sled. Make 
our own radio. Make your own skiis and snowshoes, 
ou can learn how to make almost anything that any 
boy could want by following the pictures and the simple 
directions in 


TheBoyMechanicLibrary 


And just think of it, there are nearly 4,000 separate 
articles in the four beautiful volumes! Some of the 
most fascinating subjects are listed below. 


How To Make Things— How To Do Things 

















Tra Furniture mak- 
inter sports end ‘ Wireless 
Boats terpenty Poultry” Pustlee 
n 
oe ee eens 
Toys tory \wers 
‘ents Fishing helps ‘unting 
ian re sbelps Metal working 
snow i e! 
aT Ww tool: 
a ned ges le working a 
—. devices a . 
lotor sleds China painting Music Power devices 
io Decorative Outdoor games | Gardening 
metal w: Stoves Indoor games 


Learn How to Make Things to Sell 
Learn how to make things to enjoy. Buy the complete 
library, including Book 1, Book 2, Book 3, and Book 4. 


SEND NO MONEY "iz bess 


Simply sign your name and address to the attached 
coupon and mailit atonce. When thepostman de- 7 
livers the books to your door, pay him the price 

e. a ° 


of the books and the postag: tis all a. 
POPULAR MECHANICS PRESS 

Popular: Mechanics Building, Dept. B-1 Chicage, lil. 

=={<=-= Mail The Coupon Today ------ 


Popular Mechanics Press, 

Popular Mechanics Building, Dept. B-1, Chicago, Ill. 

Please send me at once C. O. D. The Boy Mechanie Li- 
brary comprising Book 1, Book 2, Book 3, and Book 4, 

I will pay the postman $7 and the postage. 


NE a bob das ecboseseh-csnsdahs occa o.c00geneceah 
SE PT ee ae ee Btate....... 
ff NR A ae eee 5 Oe: 


If you want individual books at $2 each. check the num- 
bers of the books you want: 11) 20) 30) 40 
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Largest IssuedSent FREE | 4%, > 
E) Ring asshown with any onc ortwolettersin | | #A_..* ¥\ é 
center and HS, GS, or SS beside shield, 12 or ZN ’ 


more, $2.25 each. Sterling silver.# Samples 4%y 
loaned class officers. Specialorders filled. G 


Metal Arts Co., Inc., 780 Portland Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 











30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 


WeShip On Approval 


Select the bicycle you 
prefer from the 44 


styles, colors, and sizes. \ 
We will ship it subject to \ 
our approval and trial. 


rom Factory. 
00 No extravagant selling 
Save 0% fos29% expenses enter into the 


irect 


cost and selling prices of 


Rider saves you 










ig money and assures you of service 
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Herman Boy Scout 
Dress Oxford 
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ese bicycles. Factory-to- 


Herman Boy Scout 
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injure their feet , 


a prominent Life Insurance 


But Herman's Official Boy Scout Ser 
vice and Dress Shoes and Dress Oxford 
—selected as “Official” by the Boy 
Scouts of America—protect your feet; 
help them grow strong and sturdy. For 
uniformly smart troop appearance— 


—for comfort and economy, 


man’s, write us for name of dealer in your town. 


dress-up occasions 
wear 


tfitter does not have Her- 


JOSEPH M. HERMAN 
SHOE CO. 
Millis, Mass. 
LITTLE GENTS 
Sizes 9 to 1344... .. .$4.50 

ALL OTHERS' 
Sizes 1 to 6....... .$5.50 
Sizes 64 to 11. . . . . $6.50 








when necessary. Prices From $21.50 Up. 

We allow 30 days to try and test the 
bicycle. If it does not suit—then return at 
our expense and your trial will not cost you 
a penny. Do business direct with the 
makers of Ranger —Pathfinder — 
Crusader bicycles. 


H $450 Guaranteed.Lamps, wheel: 
Tires Each eQuipment. Low me 


Mead cycieco., bop. 18, Chicage 


please mention BOYS’ LIFE 


Dress Shoe 


Herman Boy Scout 
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HERMAN 


Official Boy Scout Shoe 
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je Steering Sled 


with the : 
§ Bumper 






Sprin 


The speediest sled made 
Start last—Finish first 
“* Steers as easy as a bicycle’’ 
























Note the Spring Steel 
protecting grooved 
Nickeled Runners 
Spring Steel Body of 
Bumper Hard Ash 





Sold by First Class Dealers—Or Write US 
Manufactured by: AMERICAN TOY & NOVELTY WORKS, York, Penn., Dept. 27 








Would have been delighted with 
STEMMLER’S ARCHERY OUTFITS 
The finest sport in the world for every member of the family. 
Juvenile—Junior—Professional—Arrows for Big Game Hunters. 
BOWS—ARROWS—TARGETS—ACCESSORIES—RAW MATERIALS 
Write for FREE catalog “E.”” Dealers’ inquiries also invited 
é. E. _STEMMLER CO., Queens Village, N. Y. Oldest Mfr. in U.S. 
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BEAN’S BOY’S WINTER SPORT CAP 

Made of high grade Mahogany glove leather trimmed with 
the very best white lamb skin, that looks and feels like fur. 
With earlaps down it will keep head, neck and ears warm in 
the very coldest weather. 

A practical, sporty cap for boys for snow-shoeing, skiing 
skating, etc. Price $2.00 postpaid. 

Send for NEW FALL CATALOG 


L. L. BEAN, Mfr. 
14 Main Street, Freeport, Maine 


RAILWAY POSTAL: CLERK 


Est. 1912 






































PLAYS AND ENTERTAINMENTS FOR BOYS 





$1900 to $2700 a Year WAS | Stance seein -- 
Don't be satisfied with ordinary low-paid jobs that Ft) me Violin... .... 0-2-0 eee eee renee ees 25 
_ aesar’s Creek. = 





get you nowhere—get a Government Civil Service 
position, Pay is from $1900 to $2 start. 

t me train you to pass the Ut 8. CivilService Examina- 
tion for Railway Postal Clerk, Customs, Internal Revenue 
—~ artmental, Im: —~— . Pos’ 

other branches. 
for 48-page free book toa. R. Patterson, 
Tt, Patterson School, 2211 Wisner Bidg.,Rochester, N.Y. 


The Millionaire Janitor. .. 
Free Catalogue of PLAYS, STUNTS, MINSTRELSY, ETC 
“‘The House That Helps’’ 


ELDRIDGE ENTERTAINMENT HOUSE INC. 
922 S. Ogden St., Denver, Colo. 


Franklin, Ohio. also 








» Bexcraft , 


fF orriciaL aves 
Boy scouTs OF AMERICA 





tar, Banjo, Co: 


Your choice of a Violin, a Banjo, Hawaiian G 
aes, ndolin. 


Ukulele, Banjo Ukulele, Guitar, Mandolin —— 
roud to own any one of these instrumen 


You will 


e jo guaranties success or no c! n- 
lessons sen trial. Write for book- 
let today, = obligation. ‘Over 200, 200,000 satisfied pupils. 
CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF MUSIC, INC. 

1632 North | Rateted St Swect, Sent. - 558, Chicago, wanels 











22 years ago, the REXCRAFT competed against 
the best bugles in the country and was chosen 
on merit alone as the first Official Boy Scout 
Bugle. 

To-day, thousands of REXCRAFT OFFICIALS 
in daily use by Scouts from Coast to Coast 
will attest to the fact that there are none su- 
perior. 

REXCRAFT Official Bugles are sold by Music } 
Dealers, Scout Outfitters, and Sporting Goods 
Stores. Key of ““G”’ slide to “F.’’ U. S. Army } 
Specifications. Highly polished Brass finish. | 


$5.00 
FREE with every REXCRAFT Official Bugle a 
copy of ““A Guide to the Mastery of the Bugle.’ 
Only five notes to learn. Any boy of 7 years can 


blow the REXCRAFT 


REXCRAFT, Inc. 


New York 


ne guaranteed for barrels 
fun—years of service 


Horizontal Electric-Steam 
Model B-30 


57 Jay Street, Brooklyn 


iocteisthy from socket generates steam 

powerful little engine, ull throttle speed 

m. and tue. } taal 2.Throttle; 3. WaterG: 

4. Stack eye Valve; 5. 5. Cylinder; 6. 
heel; 7. Pulley Corner Bel er; 9. Cast iron 


REXCRAFT, Inc., 
57 Jay Street, Brooklyn, New York 





Please send me REXCRAFT Official Bugle with base; 10. Cord plug 
free booklet. Enclosed find $5.00. ook your dealer for’ free feldee with 
| ans Vertical Donkey; Single- Phase Tor 
Name «---- ees e see eee e eee r erect eneeweecace bine; Hot Air Expansion, Gaow your 
Engines, fellows; it’s all in the folder. 
SiO. oe ke ee ec eeteeeeeseeeeneeeeeeeess METAL WARE CORPORATION 
‘ Sales Office: 111 W. Washington St., Chicago 
CRY <<- <3 nso Factory: Two Rivers, Wisconsin 














|from under him with a cannon ball. 


1 could feel 


haired 


a stronger sting now, the memory 
sting of other defeats suffered at the mauling 
hands of Clarksburg. And Tait, the visitors’ 
star back, began to get free for sweeping runs. 

It was on one of Tait’s vicious plunges that 
the tide suddenly changed. Clarksburg had 
carried the oval well down into Princeton 


territory. There were four minutes of the 
game left. Could she smash across in that 
time? 


“Give the ball to Tait!” her rooters had 
beseeched. 

And Tait had plunged with the ball, plunged 
through a great hole driven in the Princeton 
line; plunged into the open field with the 
enemy’s goal but ten yards away. There were 
no opposing hands within reach of him—at 
least, so it seemed. Yet, out of the nowhere 
into the immediate proximity, a little sandy- 
thunderbolt projected itself. The 
impact of the small body as it struck the 
larger one could be heard above the hysterical 
roar of the crowd. Tait went down on the 
five-yard line as though his legs had been shot 
But 


| more than that the tackle had been so cleancut 


and so hard that the ball was jolted loose from 
Tait’s grasp, bounding off to the side. And 
Sly Ellis, following madly after the streak, left 
by the “flying sparrow,” scooped the pigskin 


up, turning his face resolutely toward the 
distant Clarksburg goal. This is how the tide 
suddenly changed, as suddenly and un- 


expectedly as though a ponderous river had 
reversed its course and started back upon 
itself! 

White-lipped interference formed for Sly. 


| Princeton linesmen who had scarcely been 
‘able to drag themselves back into position 


| to propel heavy legs. 


now found new strength 
On and on lunged the 
man with the ball as his comrades cleared the 
way by striking Clarksburg tacklers down 
like ten pins. Princeton rooters roared en- 
couragement. 
“Come on, 
COME ON!” 
At Clarksburg’s twenty-yard line, one of her 


following each play, 


Sly! Come on!’ Come on! 


| fleet-footed ends overtook the man in whom 
| Princeton fans had placed their last mad hope 


| for victory. 


Sly went down on a tackle from 
the side after having carried the ball from his 


| own five-yard line for a magnificent open field 





run of seventy-five yards! 

A minute and ten seconds left to play! 
Clarksburg came to life after its darkest 
moment. The game was as good as over. 
One more play would end it and Princeton was 
still twenty yards away. Clarksburg’s three 
points would suffice. But such a contest as 
this had been! 

Out on the 
went into the familiar huddle. 
Corky were hysterically embraced. 

‘What’ll we do, gang?” asked Corky, 
place kick would tie!” 

“Kick formation!” 
no place kick! It’s win or lose, 
No tie!” 

“Signals!” called Corky as the Seesmen fell 
into position. 

Clarksburg, seeing the formation, jumped 
at once to an obvious and natural conclusion. 

“Block that kick!” screamed their rooters. 

Of course Princeton would try for a tie 
score! She would be glad enough to divide 
honors and call it a day after such a terrific 
struggle. 

As Corky knelt to smooth a place for the 
upending of the ball, Seedy shouted in his 
ear. 

“Fake a pass after I fake the kick but don’t 
chance it! Follow my interference!” 

The “flying sparrow” looked up and grinned. 

“The cool little cucumber!” thought the 
coach, nervously biting his finger nails. 

The ball snapped back. A_ wavering 
Princeton line held. Corky caught the pig- 
skin and touched it to the ground as fullback 
Seedy Hayes, came swinging toward it. His 
leg went through the kicking motion but the 
toe connected only with thin air. The small, 
crouched figure suddenly straightened and, 
holding the ball at arm’s length, gave one 
quick glance to determine if a player were free 
to receive it. Clarksburg shrilled a new 
warning as the Princeton quarterback shot off 
on a wide run, picking up Seedy Hayes and 
Lester Bell, his own right end, as interference. 

It was difficult for the eye to follow just 
what happened after that. Clarksburg, badly 
disorganized from the sheer audacity of the 


field Princeton team-mates 
Sly and 


cA 


seconded Seedy, ‘But 
this time! 
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play, made a frantic effort to lay hands on the 
bounding midget. Lester Bell was struck 
down early, bringing two Clarksburg tacklers 
with him on the fifteen-yard line. Then 
Seedy Hayes contributed his last bit of 
assistance by warding off a tackle as Corky 
veered dangerously near the sidelines on his 
dash toward the goal. 

Out on his own, Corky was hemmed in by 
two wide-eyed Clarksburg men. He dodged 
one, but the other, though missing the tackle, 
managed to catch hold of Corky’s tattered 
jersey. For a moment it seemed as though 
the “flying sparrow”? was doomed. He strained 
against the pull of the prostrate tackler who 
grimly retained his grip. Then Princeton 
shrieked with joy as Corky and the jersey 
were suddenly seen to part company. The 
shrieks soon changed to gasps of wonderment 
as Corky was seen to be parting with some- 
thing else, a white, fluffy something which 
bulged out from a wide, flapping corset-like 
affair at his mid-section and dotted the field 
behind him as he ran! 

Corky alone knew what the white, fluffy 
substance was. But he gave little thought to 
it now as he ran, for the Clarksburg goal was 
only ten yards away—the Clarksburg goal—a 
touchdown—and victory! Yet it is said, 
“there is many a slip twixt the cup and lip.” 
In this case there were several slips twixt the 
chest and the knees. Corky’s improvised 
vest, loosened by the strain placed upon it 
through Corky’s wrenching free from the hold 
on his jersey began to jostle down, first to 
his thighs, then down—down—down—finally 
catching at his knees, entangling his legs and— 
five yards from the goal—tripping him up! 
Corky fell heavily, rolled over, struggled to 
his feet and fell again. It was as though he 
were trying to run with his feet in a gunny 
sack. 

Seeing Corky’s peculiar predicament, Clark- 
burg tacklers, yards away, gained heart and 
renewed the chase. With the game hanging 
in the balance, the “flying sparrow” once more 
regained his feet, having kept in motion all the 
while. This time, instead of trying to run, 
he took to jumping, giving a furtive glance 
over his shoulder. at éager-armed _tacklers. 
If the situation had not been so serious it 
could easily have been riotously funny. But 
no one was inspired to laugh now. The 
field was a riot of sound and hysterical yells, 

Leaping frantically, kangaroo fashion, the ; 
ball pressed desperately to him, Corky neared 
the Clarksburg goal, foot by foot. His vest 
was now hugging his legs between the knees 
and the ankles. Behind him, for a distance 
of seven yards, there lay a dotted streak of ! 
white. Corky was gaining ground slowly and 
losing weight fast. 

A foot from the goal, Clarksburg tacklers | 
reach him, but in trying to drag him down 
from behind they gave the added impetus 
needed to put him over the line. After that 
there remains nothing of the game to report , 
but the maddest sort of delirium and an in- * 
consequential missing of the point after touch- ! 
down by Seedy Hayes. 

In the clubhouse, after having been ridden 
twice around the field on many shoulders, a 
repentent young man sought out the coach. 

“Gee!” said Corky, “I’d never have for- 
given myself if I’d failed to make that touch- 
down after de-deceiving you all season about , 
my weight!” 

“Deceiving me?” replied the coach, “Who 
said you were deceiving me? What do you 
suppose I permitted the team to weigh in 
‘dressed’ for?” 

Corky’s mouth opened and a sheepish look 
came over his face. Fellow players laughed. 

“Cheer up, Cork, you had us fooled!” 
confessed Seedy. 

“When I saw how badly you wanted to 
play I decided to give you a chance regardless,” ,{ 
continued the coach, eyes twinkling, “But , 
I warned you, young man! Remember—I 
always ual if a fellow as light as you played 
football—* you’d get the stufing knocked out 
of you’!” 

Corky, grinning broadly, picked a bit of 
cotton batting from his shirt front and blew it 
impishly at the coach. 

In retaliation the coach reached behind him 
and held forth a familiar looking something. 

“By the way, Corky,” he added, “Here's 
your other vest. I’ve been saving it for you. . 
There’s a bare possibility you may have to ~ 
use it again to get on the football squad at 4 
college!” 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


The Season’s 
Opportunity 
For Youand Your Parents 


ERE’S a chance tor your mother 

or dad, uncle or aunt, or other 
grown-up friends to subscribe for a 
good magazine for themselves at a spe- 
cial price when you subscribe—a big 
saving. 


Show Your Parents and Friends 


THE big idea of this list is to benefit 

the subscribers and friends of 
BOYS’ LIFE by getting the best 
magazines for them at the lowest 
possible price. 


Other publishers were generous in 
their cooperation with BOYS’ LIFE, 
the Boy Scouts’ Magazine. So, you 
can have these big savings if you 
ORDER NOW. PRICES GOOD 
ONLY TO NOVEMBER 10, 1927. 


For Mother, Older Sister, Aunt 


or Friend 
Regular Price 
Modern Priscilla.......... $2.00} Special 
BOYS’ LIFE $2.00}; 9°25 
oe eee ss Saving .75 
Children’s Magazine (For } Special 
Parents)... .. ' . $2.50} $3.75 
BOYS’ LIFE. ees ° :2.00| Saving .75 
Etude (Music),.......... $2.00! Special 
BOYS’ LIFE $2.00; _. 93-00 
ew : : J Saving $1.00 
Christian Herald. . . _ $2.00 | ery 
BOYS’ LIFE....... . $2.00 dusten “ 
Delineator............... $2.50 Special 
Matas........... $1.00 $4.50 
BOYS’ LIFE. ............. $2.00} Saving $1.00 


For Dad, Uncle, Older Brother, 


or Friend 
Regular Price 

a. axcy can $2.50 | Special 
NYS’ LIFE... aj 
Golden Book... .. . . $3.00} Special 
WIS'LIFE.............. $200f 94:25 | 
Prychology............... $3.00) Special 
WYS'LIFE.............. $2.00] ,, 93:50 
Pathfinder... .... . Pe $1.00] Special 
Christian Herald . $2.00 $3.85 
BOYS’ LIFE , $2.00 | Saving $1.15 


For You or Your Friends 


Regular Price 
Youth’s Companion........ $2.00} Special 
, t $3.50 
Posy 
For Your Younger Brother, 
Sister or Friend 
Regular Price 
Old Life................ $3.00} Special 
WIS’ LIFE $2.0} 9" 
teeeeeeeessee BOMUT saving $1.00 
PieyChild.............. $1.50) _— 
WISUIFE......... $2.00} Pa ag 


These Low prices for immediate acceptance 


Send your order and remittance to Box D 
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The Royal Road 


to Adventure 
(Concluded from page 18) 











‘The way in which we read may either injure 
or help us mentally. If you read a book that 
is uninteresting, or that is so exciting it carries 
you along without giving you time to think, 
your mind goes to sleep on the job. You 
form bad mental habits; you fail to notice 
or take in things that an alert, observant 





mind would catch. So it is doubly important 
to read only books that will keep you mentally 
alert and interested, always mentally “on 
your toes.” 

The answer to that lies in a very important 
question: What is the reason that you read 
any particular book? 

If you can remember to ask yourself that 
question, you'll find it’s a great help. If you 
read about camping because you are going to 
go camping yourself, you will be right on the 
job every minute of the time. You are 
interested in the subject because it touches 
your own plans; when it tells how to drop 
saplings and build a shelter, you take in every 
detail; that is the way, next vacation, you 
hope to do it yourself. 

You have to ask questions. There are 
hundreds and hundreds of thousands of books 
in the world. They contain—think of it!— 
all the knowledge, all the records, all the worth- 
while ideas, all the information, that has ever 
been thought over or dug out and put down 
since civilization began. All yours for the 
asking. Yet, out of those miles and miles of 
books, there are only here and there, at great 
intervals, books that for you, at this particular 
time, will be both good fun and worth-while. 
By asking questions you will get recommenda- 
tions. You father may think a lot of certain 
books; your uncle may suggest others; your 
teachers may knowstill more. At every library 
—public library or school library or any other— 
you will find men and women who specialize 
in books. They don’t bite; they actually wel- 
come questions about books, and requests for 
recommendations. 

You’ll be surprised to see how much help 
you can get, just by asking questions, in 
finding the scattered books that are the par- 
ticular ones you want, that you'll find both 
really interesting and worth-while. 

If you have a particular reason for reading, a 
particular subject that you are interested in 
or want to follow up, so much the better. 
That will make it still easier to find, by asking 
questions, the books that you want. Also it 
will help you still more in maintaining the 
attitude of mind that will make any reading 
thoroughly worth-while. But if you have no 
particular subject—the American Indians or 
the diamond mines of South Africa, or pre- 


BOYS! 


Are you 
ready 
Jor a Touchdown ? 


EE 


Oe the goal line and win money and 

prizes in the greatest game of your 
life. Make it snappy and buck the line 
hard. It will be fun—easy work—and you 
need no experience to start. 


The Crowell Publishing Company offers 
you the chance to score a touchdown for 
money and prizes. Every week thousands 
of fellows, like yourself, are earning their 
own spending money and winning splendid 
prizes. 


These fellows are Crowell Junior Salesmen. 
They give a few minutes of their spare 
time each week to delivering the three 
best-known magazines in America to regular 
customers. 
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This coupon will bring to you the Big 

of Prizes showing over 200 articles 
that any ambitious fellow can easily win. 
It tells how thousands of boys are being 
made happy with cash profits as well as 
prizes. Membership in a great organiza- 
tion is open to you. Join now! 


MR. J. THAYER 
The Crowell Publishing Co. 
Springfield, Ohio 


Dept. 36 


I want to make a touchdown. Please tell me 


ow. 
My Name. 
Address... . 


Town. o 00 cee. . 


1) 








historic man, or boat building, or mountain 
climbing, or butterflies, or automobile motors— | 
just “books that I will enjoy, and that will be | 
worth-while,” will be enough. 

If I had my own reading to do all over again, 
I think I should make two great rules: 

First, I should read only books that were 
recommended to me as being both entertaining 
and worth-while. 

Second, except for studying, I should read 
only books that I liked. If I found one of the 
recommended books seemed to me uninterest- 
ing or tiresome I wouldn’t go on with it. I 
might try it again later on, to see if I had 
reached the point where it would seem interest- 
ing. But I certainly wouldn’t read it, if, and 
when, it couldn’t hold my attention, my 
interest. 

That last was one of Ralph Waldo Emerson’s 
rules, I believe. He had three. One, never 
to read a book that wasn’t at least a year old. 
Two, never to read a book that wasn’t famous. 
Three, never to read a book he didn’t like; 
and he still, he said, had more books to read 
than he would ever be able to finish in one life- 
time. Since then hundreds of thousands of 
books have been added to the great printed 
storehouse; in some subjects there are hundreds 
now where in his day there were only one or 
two. 

I think you will find, if you ask questions 
about books and get people to recommend the 
particular things they think you will like, 
that you’ll soon get more than you can possibly 
read. If that is so, make a list for future 
reference. It will keep you from slipping 
back to the chance books that will get you 
nowhere, and that are no whit more interesting 
than the books that will. A list of good books 
that are waiting to_be read, is, I believe, as 
sure a sign as you can possibly find of a man 
or boy who is himself worth-while, who is 
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going to make his mark. 
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Lend wingstoyoureyes! Peopleandobjects 
mil ay lose, Wonder telescope 
brings new pleasures to home, farm, 
camp, travel, sport. Study themyste- 

us Sun spots; see Moon 
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You can be quickly cured, if you 


STAMMER 


Send 10 cents for 288-page book on stammering and 

stuttering. *‘Its Cause and Cure.”’ It tells how I 

cured myself after stammering 20 yrs. B. N. Bogue, 
7749 Bogue Bidg., 1147 N. 111 St., Indi Hi 





The SILVER ACE 


Model Airplane 


—flies 


800 feet! 





ees SCALE MODEL MONOPLANE, 
beautifully built, with our exclusive 
motor, will give you a thrill when vou see 
its remarkable flight. 

2% foot wing spread. Unbreakable 
propeller and chassis, Demountable mo- 
tor and wings. Shock absorbers. 

Price, all ready to fly .... $10 

Price, partly assembled— with wheels, 
-~ eller, motor, chassis, and sides of 

ody all made and frame of wings, tail and 
rudder all formed............ $8 

Full instructions for easy completion 
of assembly and flight inclosed. Also a 
strong and handy winding machine free. 

_If your local store does not carry The 
Silver Ace, send us your name and ad- 
dress with check, or money order, adding 
50 cents for packing and shipping. 


AERO MODEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Dept. A, 521 S. Clark St., Chicago 
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STAMP OUTFIT Fi REE!! 


DUPLICATE STAMP ALBUM 
FINE pry risH © OLONIAL STAMPS 
IFFERENT STAMPS 
POC KET CASE and PERF. GAUGE 
Also some of the finest ‘‘Liver’’ Stamp Mounts. 60 different 
—Cuba Gish value), Decean (Hyderabad), South 
Se urtembers. Canada, 
Schieswig-Holstein, ‘indian Native States, Australasia, and 
finally all, the useful and . > accessories enumerated 
above. a a ‘or postage, and just request our 
famous oom 


LISBURN ‘& TOWNSEND, London Rd_, Liverpool, England 





F 10diff. Aitutaki, if you write formy approvals, 
and enclose ic (coin) for postage. Write 
R now before it is too late. 


E MORRIS E. ZOLOTOW 
E1860 - 52nd Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 


—_ stamps on approval at 70 per cent. 





I send selec- 


DISCOUNT | x04 sec 


70 y 
iseount from standard catalogue prices. 


Reference required—-Boy Scout membership sufficient. 
J. EMORY RENOLL, Dept. K, Hanover, Penna. 





SCARCE AIRMAIL TRIANGLE! |! 
10 dif. fine Airmail ome includ- 
eee leon sede po 3 - fan 
toot so y 4 stamps--all 


sce = Sc 


R Sc! BF sescovate 


oe GLOUCESTER, MASS. 


CURHAN STAMP COMPANY, 


BULGARIAN STAMPS 


regarding Bulgarian 





For information on questions 
stamps apply to 

MR. B. A. PERSIYSKI 
Post Office Box No. 30 Sofia, Bulgaria 


Stanley Gibbons U. S. List 


No boy interested in United States or British North America 
should be without our ls jargest and latest 32-page price list, 
sent free on request No free premiums or gifts,” we 
put full value into the stamps we sell 


STANLEY GIBBONS INC. 35a Ann Street, NEW YORK CITY. 


A SNAP [ 300 DIFFERENT FOREIGN and [nc revenues al 


60 DIFFERENT U. S. STAMPS i ON 


FREE With each order, our pamphlet which tells ‘‘How to 
fake a Stamp Collection Properly"’ together with 
our port. ‘ists of albums, Mi Say and hundreds of pareeine 
in sets, packets, etc JEEN CITY STAMP & COIN 
CO. Room 35, 604 Cincinnati, Oo. 


ARMENIA 


Grotesque set of 16 mint stamps for only 8c to 
approval applicants. 
PHILIP H. DELANO Bonne Terre, Mo. 


1000 vertkent TSC 


200 Diff. 14c. 500 Diff. 33c. 2000 Diff. $2.65 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
The Stamp Exchange, Wilmore, Ky. 


EE! dresses of two collectors, BIBLE 


LANDS! 110 a. stamps, including Syria, Lebanon, 
Palestine, Egypt Mee Iraq, ete., only 10¢. 
PENNA STAMP C GREENSBURG, PA. 


1000 DIFFERENT STAMPS 75c 
iB o. ‘Bes ‘n er Reading, Pe 


25 UNUSED STAMPS FREE 


To approval applicants only. 
Re ferences please. Postage 2c. 


J. EICHLER, 2307 Loring Place, Bronx, N. Y. 


TOLLE Teas 


A choice assortment of 500 all different stamps guar- 
anteed to catalogue over $10.0@ offered to approval ap- 
plicants for only 25c 


EDGEWOOD STAMP CO., Dept. B, MILFORD, CONN. 
1863 SAXONY Free to approval applicants, giving 
reference. Scout om po sufficie ut 

de 


1000 Diff. Stamps..65c 1000 Mixed Stamps. 
4) Diff. Persia 25e 100 Diff. Port. Col. 


LEADER STAMP CO. 
2056 East 24th Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 
to applicants for Universal Ap- 


F R E E : proval, Postage 2c. 


BADGER STAMP CO. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 

111 = Large U.S. Revenue, % 
! Ete. to approval applicants 
2 for our Sudden Service Approvals. 


FENNELL STAMP CO., Dept. 1, St. Louis, Me. 
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Illustrated Bargain List. Sets and 
Packets at one-seventh to one-tenth 
catalog Premium cat. 40¢ for_ad- 





150 Diff Stamps 
‘ic ; 
500 * 


Cc. M. EVANS 











100 ALL DIFFERENT stamps 





Diff. U. 8. & Foreign, tuetud- 
ing Borneo, Malay,Australian, 
Liberia, U. S. Commemora- 





STAMP 105 China, Egypt. ae Re Dic- 
ponery, list kr ing an 
Coupons. 2c. Stamp Album, over 500 illustrations, 
mw ae ey Saale etc., 3c. Bigger ones 
I4c., 45c., $1.35, $2.4: A. BULLARD & CO., 
Ilua. world catalog of stamps, 446 Tremont St., Dept. A9, 


20¢. Stp ‘Guide 10c. i, im. M. 
porters: album manufacturers. Boston, Mass. 


| No advertisements for this classification are accepted 
| unless they meet the approval of an expert. 


| 





Kindly 
report any unsatisfactory service. 


Get This Rare Triangle Stamp 
Send 10c. for this 


lustrated Album; pack of 
ted Price List. To 10c 


COMPLETE OUTFIT 
Stamp Hinges; Perfora- 
approval applicants only 


50 different foreign stamps; il- All 
for 
tion gauge: Big illustra- 
~ N 
“po W.W. BETTS, Clearfield, Penna 





STAMP ALBUM FREE 
Guecws fe oy stamps with purchase of 100 different 
uu ‘or 25 cents. Genuine Mexican $5.00 
Bill, vay 100 Patt: rent foreign stamps fora dime. One 
pune about 4500 mixed unpicked foreign mission stamps 
1.15 post free. 
c. " NAGLE 


FANTASTIC SCENERY PACKET 


Contains all different stamps of far-awa: countrion depicting won- 

derful thrill: neluded are: (Satan with pitch- 

fork) ; poe & orses i “ Chile "attle esene): 

Egypt (sphinx osiavia (nude slave bri ain 

Newfoundland ead caribea): —- (ferocious tiger); trinidad 

(Goddess of Victory): Tani (figh ting To appro- 
eat ~ k-~. ‘will be 


val eppllonate its enclosi 6c this 
PIKES PEAK STAMP co., Box 215, ‘Colorado ‘Sornes, Colo. 
vy oy 


1101 Marion Reading, Pa. 





a and right now, we will also include 


onais' 2, and a am: at pL. of tenn 





THE STAMP WEEKLY 


6 Months’ Trial Subscription Only 25 Cents! All the 
news about stamps and stamp collecting. Satisfaction 
or money refunded 
THE STAMP WEEKLY, Dept.JB. L. 
719 Lodi Street Syracuse, N. Y. 
b + mag Nigeria, Egypt, Ireland, Jhind, 


FREE Malay, 100 diff., and 2 old coins all for 20. 


1000 Good Hinges for 10e; High grade Watermark Detec- 

tor 50c; Stamp Tongs 35c: 50 approval 1eets 25c, 1 Doz 

Approv ‘al Cards 30¢, Surprise packet, 25 diff. stamps 25¢; 
75 diff. stamps —_ from a difierent country 25c; W hole- 

gale lists. for Deale: 

H. RISSMILLER. 620 N. 12th Street, Reading, Pa. 





Bargain List; Stamps from Zanzibar, St. 





BOY. SENSATIONAL 8e OFFER! 7 German 
stamps with (prewar) value over 40 million 
dollars (great curiosity); 1 fine stamp from smailest republic 
on earth; 1 airplane set; 1 triangle stamp; packet 2. og 
Hungary, cat. 50c; 1 perf. gauge; and last but not least, 
vest pocket stock book in which to keep your duplicates! T he 
big $$ outfit pemoese for only 8 cents to applicants for my 
famous Quick Service Approvals. Big Price List 4c extra. 


D. M. WARD 605 Pierce Street, Gary, Indiana 


SALVADOR DIAMOND! 


Also Gold Coast, Sudan, 
Gwalior, a South 
Africa, Senegal . in our 
packet of 8S all "different, c 
to t stamps for’’ 
Otherbargainssentonapproval. 


AL CO., 3704 Overlook Rd., Balto, Md. 








BLACK U. S. POSTAGE Given Away 

with each order. 150 Mixed stamps 40 different countries, 

Europe, Asia, lm $4&C —, 

Syria, Russia, Hejaz, Liberia, British, French Colonies, War 

issues, 500 Hinees-& Pocket stock book. ALL for 20c. 

1000 all different stamps & 1000 hinges 85c. 
HUSSMAN STAMP CO. Dept. 8.0, ST. LOUIS, MOQ. 


LUCKY 13 


13 SETS 15 CENTS-—-The following bargain to 
approval applicants; Austria, charity; Greece, dues, 
ussia; Netherlands; Newfoundland, caribou; Greece, 
charity; Austria, Karis Fund; Cuba; Hungary, charity 
DENNIE, 7763 Logan, DETROIT, MICH. 


10 of 


1000 Mixed Foreign see 1000 Hinge 10¢ 
2000 Space 2 ‘ 100 diff. SSrocaneets: 1306 
" GLENDALE STAMP CO 

Glendale, Calif. 








Varieties including Guatemala, Brazil, 
Foreign Cuba, Newfoundland, Mexico, 
ete. to approval —_— 


1342 nenteat ‘ 





DANZIG STAMPS FREE 


A splendid set from this interesting country together with 
catalogue. Also large illustrated album list and bargain 
prices on thousands of sets and packets. All free for Ze 
postage. 


MIDLAND STAMP CO., TORONTO, CANADA 





Premium of 50 different, stunning stamps, 
pocket stamp book, perforation gauge, mm. 
seale, ruler, good stamp from Ken; 
Uganda (cannibal land!). Gold Coast, 
Persia, ali for 10¢€ t applicants 
\Ttp-Top Approvals. 


TIP-TOP STAMP CO., Colorado Springs, Colorade 


TIP- 
TOP 


Fine APPROVAL SELECTIONS at 50% to 60% 
off catalog. Tell us your needs. 100 differ- 
ent stamps free to all those requesting ap- 
eee and inclose 3c postage. Agents 

anted. Write NOW, Wineholt Stamp 
Co., Box 18, W: oodbine, Pa. 








Approval sheets for beginners; booklets 
by countries for the more advanced. 


United States ; 
E thing for collectors, sets, packets, 
And Foreign ties tigges tc. A atock of 40.000 


varieties to select from. Reference please. 
OLD COLONY STAMP CO., 333 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 








GET THIS UNITED STATES PACKET 
A special packet of 50 different United States Stamps. 
Postage, dues, revenues, commemoratives, etc., all for 
only 12 cts. to approval applicants only. 100 diff. U. Ss. 


for 35 cts 
CLEARFIELD STAMP CO. 
Box 98C — East Liberty, ——— Pa. 





ABYSSINIA! ALBANIA! AZERBAIDJAN! 
| Chad, Cameroons, Congo Gabun, Tunis, Ubangi. 
E Transvaal, Indo-China, ete., etc. All of these “hard- 
E to-get” countries and many others are contained in 

my Wonder Packet of 55 different, given Peale to 

1 Approval, pat cnly, 4c for p 

te 





enue t p 





» 81 Napot St., Valparaiso, Ind. 
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by O.W: Simons 
OB had put in a busy afternoon raking the 
fallen leaves from the lawn and as the 
early darkness came on, a crackling fire sending 
clouds of sparks into the air from the road 
shed a wavering orange light over the front 
of the house. Rake in hand he watched the 
fire die down to an occasional fitful blaze. 
The air felt chilly. His mother called from 
the doorway; “‘Harry’s on the phone.’ 

With the receiver to his ear Bob heard his 
friend’s voice. ‘Phil's coming around this 
evening and you’re to be here, too. Do you 
get that? Bring along anything you have in 
the way of new stamps.” 

After a thorough scrub Bob made short 
work of a well cooked supper and was presently 
in Harry’s s room where Phil had preceded him. 

“You remember, Bob,” said Harry, “we 
were talking about the Czar of Russia, Nicholas 
II’s stamp collection and how it fell into the 
hands of a—I think it was a Russian officer. 
Well, now a story is going ’round that the 
collection was offered for sale in this country— 
supposed to be worth two hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars and no bids! Well, I don’t 
believe that. Anyway the story goes on that 
it was bought in by an auctioneer for two 
thousand dollars in a London sale when no 
one would bid more than eighteen hundred and 
fifty for it. I’m sure Mr. Birwood would 
have snapped that up and made a nice rich 
profit out of those he didn’t want to keep.” 

“There’s clearly something wrong with the 
tale,” Bob replied. “In fact the official 
organ of the Russian Stamp Collectors de- 
clares the Czar’s collection is in the possession 
of a high Soviet official and that the album 
offered in London contained only twelve 
hundred specimens and formerly belonged to 
the Imperial Printing Office. The collection 
of Czar Nicholas was in several carefully 
prepared volumes and included complete 
native issues from 1864. Great care had been 
taken in the preparation of the books them- 
selves, the work being done by the government 
printing department. Many of the stamps 
were gifts from royal collectors.” 

“T happen to have read something on the 
subject too,” Phil said. “The collection was 
offered for sale by a Latvian, according to the 
article Tread. Nicholas II was an enthusiastic 
philatelist, so much so that when he abdicated, 
his collection, which had always been kept at 
the Winter Palace in St. Petersburg, was 
carried along with him. When they finally 
moved him to Ekaterinburg the collection had 
vanished. Only a rumor remains that it had 
been entrusted to a Russian flying oflicer who 
escaped to a neutral country, possibly by an 
arrangement with the unfortunate Czar. He 
may have hoped to escape too.” 

‘Nicholas II would see a big change in the 
issues of his country if he could come back 
to-day,”’ said Harry. ‘Here’s the latest from 
Russia, a fourteen kopeks Esperanto com- 
memorative done in green, all but the portrait 
of Mr. Esperanto himself, author of the uni- 
versal language which bears his name, which 
is in brown; quite a change from the Romanoff 
portraits that formerly held dignified sway. 
The Esperanto stamp, oblong in form, comes 
watermarked and unwatermarked like so 
many of the recent Russian issues. Now that 
postage dues are no more to be used remainders 
have been surcharged eight kopeks and are 
applied to regular postal service.” 

Bob opened his stock book. ‘You asked 
me to bring around some new issues. Here’s 
the Australian Commonwealth Canberra Com 
memorative brought out at the time of the 
opening of the new Parliament House at the 
recently established capital of Australia. 
That the design might be a thing of beauty 
the Government Postal Department offered a 
prize of five hundred dollars to the artist 
sending in the most pleasing design. One 
thousand and fifty-five drawings were received 
and the prize awarded to R. H. Harrison of 
Victoria. Since its appearance the stamp has 
met with a good deal of criticism. A female 
figure of Australia is shown seated at the left 
of the design with the new Parliament buildings 
in the center. Its color is red-brown. Besides 
the regular perforated stamps in_ sheets 
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BOYS’ LIFE 


No advertisements for this classification are accepte 
Kindly 


unless they meet the approval of an expert. 
report any unsatisfactory service. 








NOW ON SALE 
1928 Edition 
Scott’s Standard 
Postage Stamp Catalog 
This Edition is notable for many Important prige 
changes in many countrics 
ORDER YOUR 


Bound in cloth 
Cloth with thumb index 
Shipping Wt., 3 Ibs. For Sale at 
1928 Edition 
ig“ IALIZED CATALOG 
S. POSTAGE STAMPS 
Listings Peek revised, as well as the important 
NEW listings of MY .S. Revenues, first issue, Die 
ates, 


COPY NOW 


200 
2 


2.5 
Au Dealers 


Plate Proofs, S. Postage, and Confederate Sta: 
general issues. $2. 00 Post Free. 

WHEN YOU BUY SCOTT CATAL 
SUBSCRIBETO SCOTT'S MONTHL YJOUE RNAL 

Scott's Monthly Journal is a monthly supplement 

to both the S “ Standard and the U.S. Specialized 
catalogs . isting monthly, new tmten and price 
changes whic ‘he keep you informed up to the last min. 
ute. Stamp bargains it features EXCLUSIVELY 
will more than repay you the subscription price. 

It is the LIVEST STAMP JOURNAL 

$1.00 per year 12 issues 

Any dealer will take your subscription or send to 


SCOTT STAMP AND COIN CoO. 
1 West 47th Street New York, N. Y, 














A set of unused stamp 
free to all applicants fo 
my Approval Sheets 
Prices are lower, and I sen¢ 
good Stamps. Have aj 


the triangles, and pictorials in stoek. 


FRANK H. PAVEY 
2640 Park Avenue Detroit, Mich, 


LOOK BOYS! 
Stamps different. 
ly Argentine; 10 Australia; Bavaria; 

4 Chad; 10 China; 7 Ceylon; 10 Cuba; 4 Dahomey; 
Epirus; 4 French Congu; 4 Cuba; 4 Guadeloupe; 4 
Germany; 5 Gwalior; 5 Hyderabad; 7 Jamaica; 4 

20 Liechtenstein; 5 Malay ‘Tigers; 3 Nyassaland; 
Orange River; 3 Queensland; 3 Rhode: ~, 5 Siam; 
Spain; 2 Sierra Leone; 4 Somali; 5 Travancore; 5 
Afric Western Australia. Any three packets, 13 
any si 5e; any thirteen, : y twenty-seven, $L@ 
Premium coupons too. ‘ated premium lists ie 


Cc. D. REIMERS COMPANY 
288 Flatiron Fort Worth, Tess 


Fine new line 
Each packet 


nickel packets. Af 
lz Africa; 10 Asie 








scarce Nyassa triangle, are 
5: 
some good approvals. 
Different a that 
50 Port. Colonie 
50 Danzig, 50 Rumanian 10e each 


LIBERIA SNAKE TRIANGLE 
the stamps in our packet 
CROWDER STAMP CO., Waverly, Baltimore, | 
Catalog at $6.00 for— 
Postage 2e. Seott 


(which alone sells for 7¢ 
of 53 different genuine 
1 
300 to upproval applicants only. 
1928 Catulog postpaid $2.00. Price List Free 


Aud two other triangles, incl 
foreign stamps for 5c. Also 
a 
1u0U English Hinges, 50 Fr. Colonies, 
Kansas City Stamp Co., Dept. 2, Lee Bldg, Kansas City, 





211 ALL DIFFERENT. Contdl 
Tigers, Camels, Dragons, Falls, Ships al 
many other wonderful stamps togethe 
with our big lists of bargains. 
“Approvals if you ask for them 
Inland Stamp Co., 6200B Forest, K.C.M 


SIZZLE 


13: 


BUG 





40 CZECHO SLOVAKIA, all differs 
including Hradsehin Castle set, Dove 
Allegorical, Surcharges an 
Masaryk set. Sent to all applicants for our fami 
pert A Approval selections. 2e¢ stamp pom 
Please do not remit in cotn. 
LIGHTBOWN’S STAMP CO., Southsea, Engial 


100 "Stivrs' FREE 


to applicants for Fo ular Net A proves, postage 
CHRIS AMP ? 


FREE 





NSEN STA y 


826 Teutonia = Miiwoulel Wis. 





500 STAMPS 17c! 


Including Maps, Animals, Birds, Rulers, Boats, aa 
Scenes in foreign lands, to approval applicants 
Plenty U.S. 1c up, 1000 Hinges 10c, 3000—25¢. 


B. ELMER, 15 School Street, Boston, Mat 


100 


Write 





FOREIGN POSTAGE STAMBS 

For 4 cents postage, approvals. 50% 

count with each order. Reference 

for our large lists of low price sets and pa 
PALMER STAMP CO. 

8225 Linwood Avenue Detroit, Mic 


ee 
HIGH GRADE STAMPS orn. 

on our 1, 2, 3 and 4c Approval Sheets; 20,000 

Our enormous stock has stamps for everyone at all pa 

Write now for a selection, giving your Scow 

name and addresg as reference, but—no refs. no stam 

send 25¢ coin (30¢ anes for our wonderful Acme pae® 

ACME STAMP CO., P. O. Box 672, Medford, 0 
1000 mixed 40c. 25 diff. U. S. 25e. 


hinges 10c. Fine album for 3500 stamps 75. 


List free. Tbuy collections. Approval sheets with 
C. STEGMAN, 5941 Cote Brilliante Ave., ST. L 


Novembt 








100 VARIETIES Africa, Ceylon, Brazil, Cuba, 
Mexico, ete., and album 
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§8.L. QUAKER STAMP co. 


}!0¢ EACH. 





FOR ALI. BOYS 


No advertisements for this cas 
unless they meet the approval of an expert. 
report any unsatisfactory service. 


37 FAR-OFF COUNTRIES—Only 10c! 


asores, British Guiana, Cyprus, Dutch Indies, French 


sification are accepted 


Kindly 





Guiana, Esthonia, Georgia, Indore, Jhind, Kouang- 
Tcheou, Luxemburg, Montenegro, Newloundland, 
nica, Paraguay, Reunion, Sudan, Ukrainia, Vene- 


suela, Wurtemburg, etc. Marvelous packet 87 different 
stamps from 87 different countries, including all the 
“gearce’’ ones above and many more. Bargain price 
only 10c to those asking for approval sheets. Bargain 
and premium lists free. 


Cc. D. REIMERS COMPANY 




















Box 201 Fort Worth, Texas 
ag 

- fs 

6: 

#5 

Big packet animal stampsf\?9; 
from Nyassa, Malay, Guiana, }(% 
Mozambique, Barbados, etc., includ-P\'y? 


ing, caribou, tiger, kangaroo, ‘leopard, 
camel, anteater, swan, giraffe, ele- 
phant, springbok, etc.—absolutely 
Free to approval applicants enclos- 
ing 4c postage. Write today! 


oamead R. PERRY, 36 Exchange Place, Providence, R. 1. 


9 $$$ Outfit—only 12c! Fine 

A = Stamp; set German 

with (pre-war) value 

forty million dollars (interesting), perforation gauge, 

ome. scale; small album; airmail set; scarce stamp from 

auallest republic on earth; newspaper Set; packet good 

samps from Travancore, Malay, Dutch Indies, ete 

Entire outfit for 12c to approval applicants! (Nice 
pocket stock book, value 25c. with every order!) 


ANCHER STAMP CO. 
150 Clerk Street Jersey City, N. J. 


$1.15 Costa Rican Set—-FREE! 


Send 12c for wonderful Packet of 105 different 
stamps from snia-Herzegovina, French Sudan, 
Congo, Dutch Indies, Indo-China, Greece 
ier), ow hagggyonegy 
St. Pierre-Miquel et 
We will include absolutely Sreé—a genuine set 
of six beautiful Old Costa Rican stamps (1903-11) 
cataloging $1.15! Also approvals. 

LOMA STAMP CO., 2221 Madison Ave., SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 





(dying 
Ireland, Newfoundland, 





Mystic’s “Queer Country” Packet 
Contains scarce stamps from tne following strange lands: 
San Marino North Borneo Tanga: 


Iceland yas Trinfdat! Tobago 
Congo Jhind Thomas Prince Uban 

Ken ganda Port. Guinea Uneer a Ita 

Lebanon Wallis Futuna 

Mona Sierra Leone Zanzibar 


Get this wendecty poses of ‘‘freak countries’’ 
Price onl 


teads on 'y 10e to approval appli. 
WSTIC. STAMP COMPANY (Dept. 5) 
5 WALL ST. STOCK SLIPS containing 


FREE both United States and New York State 
revenue stamps to approval applicants only who en- 
cose 2c for postage. Some stamps priced as low as 
Ye each on our sheets. Great bargains. 

Keigwin Stamp Co., Box 192, Middletown, N. Y. 


ALL THESE 
OH: ‘Boy! FINE STAMPS FOR 25c 
stamps, Peru, Africa end Argentina: 10 starnps, Rhodesia, Chile, 
and Candda: 10 ai 3, French Col., Jamaica, Guatemala, 


and make your 
intel! 


Camden, New York 








Zealand and cater’ 5 ewfoundland; 6 Brazil; 15 mint stamps 
wad #@ other Foreign stamps nsparent envelopes and priz 
Postage 4c extra. hiss orks lists 


Newton, Kansas. 














7. RUDULPH, Box 92, 
different choice selected foreign stamps. 
Dozens of unused and hard to get. Cata- 

#Only One Cent Each. References please. 

EARL M. HUGHES, 315 Chicago St., PEORIA, ILL. 

VARIETIES 
postage 2c; 1000 hinges 15e; 
oon ae to hold oy 52 eee 

with each estar. B. L. Miami Stamp Company, Toledo, Ohio 

Boys! Dutch Indies, etc., 5¢ to approval ap- 

plicants. If you will write at once we 
msc be of pargains me extra charge. 
STAMP CO. ard St., Waltham, Mass. 


{ logs very highly. Keep the ones you want 
00 age 2; 1 orem FREE 
50%, approval sheets sent 

Packet of 108 stamps, including Tchad, 
wll include a stamp album, perforation gauge and 





Alldifferent. Postage 2c. 
sarge album 15c. List of 
1,500 stamps at 1c each, 
50 per cent approvals 
sent with each order, 
TOLEDO, O. 
8. PARCEL U. S. STAMPS sent anywhere 65¢ P. F. 
Madagascar stamps & Bennett's a free to 
9plleants for Apeceven. | (B us. &. 
Cand Cart ribou 1, 2, 3, 4, 5e. Cut. 380 
le to 1 Peso 1925 Xy 10 Stps. cat. 43¢ net ¢ 
Canberra commemorative unused . 
SMUEL BENNETT, 315 N. 6th St., Millville, n . 


YS! COLLECT NEWFOUNDLAND 


Sart with these:—40 Standard Varieties,—Post- 
tamps,—and my 16 page Illustrated Cata- 
ive fan only $1.20 (Money Order). 


REV. BUTLER, St. Georges, Newfoundland. 


‘100 
Stamps Free 














All diff. 12 —, 2 pete. 25 

a age 6C 12 Cape 
erde, 16 C hile. 9C ochin, Bh, Cura- 
%, 20 Danzig, 9 en 8 Gabon, 5 Gold G 20 
wee, Hong Kong, 4 Liberia, 6 Iceland, 5 Noe en 
meen 12 Salvador, 4 Shanghal, 20 Turkey, 4 Zanzibar. 
F.L. ONKEN, 63079th St., B’klyn. 


4M dif., Rare “Wild Goose,” ete.—All 10c! 


collection of 205 different stamps from 

South, »Haute-Voite, Kouang-Tcheou, St. Thomas, 
Africa (Springbok), and other “hard” 

; fine triangle stamp; package hinges; 











25e. 1000 
tamps 75¢. 
ts with 
ST. LOUIS, 


Novembt 

















YB ame scale & gylers copy largest stamp in the world 
Eine “wita ’ cat. 75c!) ; big illustrated lists. 
value, OC $5. ‘All for 10c! | Also approvals. 


booklets have been prepared 
sixteen stamps which are sold for two shillings. 
Plates were engraved by Waterlow and Sons 
of London, the printing done in Melbourne. 
As I have a couple of extra copies I’m in the 
market fora trade. What have you to offer?” 

Phil dug into his stock book and selected a 
copy of the latest Norway air mail, a 45 ore 
value on which was shown the ancient castle 
of Akershus Palace of Danish kings which 
overlooks Christiania Sound. Above the 
castle an airplane is flying. 

Harry had several items for trade; a set of 
three green cross semi-postals from Surinam, 
very attractive designs in two colors, the 
2 cents, gray-black and green, 5 cents, purple 
and green, and ro cents, vermilion and green; 
and three new values added to the current 
Algiers set; 65 centimes, chocolate, 90 centimes, 
vermilion, and I franc, ro centimes, cerise. 

Bob looked them over, remarking: ‘‘Quite a 
display for a young boy like you. Have to 
find some more to keep you in your place. 
How about Netherlands with the new circles 
watermark? Here’s the two, orange, two and 
a half, green, seven and a half, violet-—a new 
color, twenty-two and a half, a new value, and 


thirty cents, mauve. Are you in on this, 
Bob?” 

Bob was. “Here are the latest Latvian 
surcharges. There are three in the set of 


which I only have two. ‘To save paper the 
government has over-printed these new values 
showing the change in currency. Fifteen 
santiny on both forty and fifty kopeikas and 
one lat on three rubles. Also an eight pfennig 
from Germany belonging to the portrait series 
of 1926. ‘The same engraving of Beethoven 
as was used on the twenty pfennigs and very 
like in color. How about Cilicia?”’ 

“Not for me,” Harry spoke up, ‘‘I have my 
prejudices. ‘Too many surcharges. Armenia 
is another country I bar. The first issues Rus- 
sian stamps with hand-stamped surcharges 
that are too easy to imitate appear in 1920 and 
by the end of 1923 there are nearly four hun- 
dred varieties to be dealt with. Not for me.” 

“You don’t have to, Harry, if they dis- 
please you. It happens I feel the same way 
about them. Hand-stamped—too easily 
imitated I say and so many of them are high 
priced.” 

“A lot of the Russian states have gone up 
in the new catalogue. 
said about the Mongolia issues. 


containing | 

















I heard a good deal | 
Big increases. | 


One variety that was twenty-five cents jumped | 


to three dollars. The first set 
Congo made large gains. A dealer made the 
statement that stamps are in the hands of 
1 suppose that’s true. One member 
a Mr. Levoy, had the good judg- 


collectors. 
of the club, 


of *Middle | 


ment to buy a sheet of the Belgian two francs | 


of 1919 and 1920. 


These stamps have the | 


portrait of King Albert wearing a war helmet. | 


He paid fifteen cents apiece for the one hundred 


stamps at the time of their first appearance | 


and offered them to club members for fifty 
cents a copy with no takers. Within two 
years the price had gone up to three dollars. 
By 1924 it was twelve dollars. Every year 
there was an increase till 1927 found the price 
for unused copies twenty-two fifty. The 
sheet was becoming a great rarity and it 
seemed a pity to break it up, but a few days 
ago Mr. Levoy received an offer of twenty 
dollars apiece for fifty of his hundred copies 
and he decided to accept. A thousand dollars 
for what he had paid only seven and a half 
was too tempting and besides he still retained 
fifty others which could be sold for still fancier 
prices in blocks of four or eight. One wonders 
how high they will go. Certainly Mr. Levoy 
used excellent judgment in his purchase. It 
happens he specializes in Belgium and her 
colonies.” 

“Even if I'd had that sheet of stamps,” 
Phil commented, “‘f wouldn’t know how to 
find a buyer with the thousand dollars.” 
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INDIAN STAMP CO., 103 Howard St., Bangor, Maine 
Iyer! 


upon the starboard bulwarks, and committing 
myself to our only chance, I closed my eyes 
and took a great leap. It seemed to me that I 
was endlessly in mid air, and then I had the 
sensation of my boots crashing on solid rock. 
From the jar, I was hurled into a heap, but 
was on my feet again in an instant, and making 
sure of my footing, called: 

“Come on, Mother.” 

She still hesitated at the horror of that 
black abyss. 

“Come on, it’s now or never!” IT sang out 
sharply. ‘To overcome her inertia, I gave the 
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THE SUTTON, JR. 
Tue new double-breasted coat 
of cheviot or chinchilla with 
or without velvet collar. A 
distinguished and extremely be- 
coming coat, especially appro- 
priate for wear on formal or 


semi-formal occasions. 


Exe- 


cuted principally in dark blue. 
Sizes 6 to 11 years. 


rowning King &Co. 


Browning King Stores 


ANN ARBOR, Mich., 319 So. Main St. 
BOSTON, 407 Washington St. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y., 
DeKalb Ave. 
wy Liberty Bank Bldg., Lafay- 
te 
CHIC Aco, Monroe & Wabash. 
CINCINNATI, 4th & Race Sts. 
CLEVELAND, 419 Euclid 
Euclid Ave. at ro7th St 
DENVER, 1624-30 Stout St. 
DETROIT, Washington Blvd. at Grand 


River 
EVANSTON, II, 524-26 Davis St. 
KANSAS CITY, Kan., 650 Minnesota 


Ave 


Ave. 


Fulton St. at 


KANSAS CITY, Mo., Grand Ave. & 
Hi St. 
MILWAUKEE, 224-226 Wisconsin Ave. 
MINNEAPOLIS, Nicollet at Eighth St. 
NEW YORK, 1265 Broadway, at 32d St. 
OMAHA, Cor. 15th & Douglas Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA, S. W. cor. 16th & 
Chestnut Sts. 
PITTSBURGH, 439-441 Wood St. 
orbes & Meyran Ave. 
PROVIDENCE, Westminster & Eddy 


- Sts 

ST. LOUIS, 7th & St. Charles. 

ST. PAUL, Robert at 6th St. 

SE ATTLE, 2d Ave. & University St. 

W ORCESTER, Mass., Central Bldg., 
324 Main St. 





BROOKLYN 
BUFFALO 
CHICAGO 
CLEVELAND 
KANSAS CITY 
MILWAUKEE 
NEW YORK 


Official 


BOY SCOU 


Outfitters 


in these Cities: 


OMAHA 
PHILADELPHIA 
PITTSBURGH 
PROVIDENCE 
ST. LOUIS 

ST. PAUL 
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HERE COME s 
DAN BEARD himself, most 





| DAN BEARD OUTDOOR SCHOOL | INTENSIVE SCOUTING course, merit 
| ; badges awarded by local court of honor. 


87 Bowne Avenue, Flushing, L. I. 
| Please send full information about your | 
| Outdoor School and Camp to | 
| (Parent's Signature | 





Dan Beard Woodcraft Camp 


The Most Famous of All Camps Officially Rated A-1 


Located in a natural forest, on banks of beautiful Lake Teedyuskung, 1700 feet above the sea level 


We learn what to do, how to do it; 
like an Indian, to hike like George Washington, 


- 
~ -— 


THE CHIEF! 
famous of all outdoor men 


to trail 


to explore like Daniel Boone, to live like Rob- 
inson Crusoe, to canoe like the voyageurs, to 
swim like South Sea Islanders, to ride horses 


| like cow- -boys and live like Princes. 





















Here at last is a real . 
Chemical Lab. 

what every Ex 
menter has wanted. The 
Work Bench is 44” 
long; 20’ wide; 47” 
high: strongly made and 
nicely finished. Pro- 

vides running water, a 


Free Magazine 
of jee Chemcraft Chemists’ 


assortment of useful ap- 
ery and a Chemical 

anual containing 608 ex 
periments with dqueriptions, 





experiments. A postcard will 


| a nln and chemical do--but do it now! 
informatio 

ratory Work Hench The Porter Chemical Co. 
Weekes fo aie, 2119 Summit Avenue 


waked for ship 
nds 


ment, 45 poun Hagerstown, Maryland 




















for us. We buy all you a Ln 
profits—largedemand—eas yea 
Pay betterthan poultry orrabbits. ined 
ticulars and let how to raise FREE. 
CAVIES DISTRIBUTING CO.,3111 Grand Ave. Kansas City, Me, 








Travel—see your country. 
way Postal Clerks. Common education sufficient. 
ee f 3 32-page book with free list of Gov’t positions 
no ranklin Dept. R172, Rochester, N.Y. 


$1900 to $2700 Year. 





PLAYS for Amateurs 


We can supply any play in print. 
Send for free illustrated catalogue. 
Manuscripts purchased for cash. 


THE PENN PUBLISHING CO. 
919 Filbert Street, Philadelphia 


COMICS/ 
10 easy, interestin? lessons 


Full of fascinatin? instruction 





















IE 
Sent to you postpaid for~ 
CAR FOR FREE CIRCULAR -~ (186. * mQ) 
CARTOON SERVICE 


"ARLSON 
sal B. 116 West 39°St. New York 




















Ready for Winter ? 


Your kit should in- 
clude a pair of 


NORTHLAND 
SKIS 


if you want the big- 
gest thrill from snow- 


time days. NORTHLANDS 
are fast and smooth 
running. Look for the 


famous deerhead trademark. 
Free booklet, “How to Ski.” 


NORTHLAND SKI MFG. CO. 


1 Merriam Park, St. Paul, Minn 




















BOYS AND GIRLS EARN 
XMAS MONEY 


Write for 50 sets AME™ICAN CHRISTMAS SEALS. 
Sell for 10c a set. When sold, send us $3 and keep $2. 


NEUBECKER BROS., 961 East 23d St., Dept. 235, Biooklya, N.Y 





ARCHE RY Phe a men 
Aristocr as 
Arrows . - $ yo 
arrow Shafts = "Staves #. 60 
Target Heads “08 pow Firings ° 750 
| Feathers -05 w Tip 1.50 
Fletching Pins = ie Handles” 50 
Score ‘ds Bees Wax 25 


‘Archery’ Handbook -_* 
Boy Scout Knives . 


:.. ae 
JOIN our International Archery Club. Send 4c for particulars. 


The EAGLE ARCHER Co. Dept. 27. 
“everything for archery”’ Price List Free 


821 Santa Fe Drive Denver, Colorado, U.S. A. 


BOY SCO 


NEW Illustrated Catalog of Sur- 
plus Army Goods lists many things 
you need for camping, hiking, etc. 
Tents, Blankets, Cots, Shirts, 
Breeches, Bugles, Haversacks, etc.., 
at bargain prices. “end 4cstamp 
today for copy. Established 1868. 


Army & Navy Supply Co. 
Dept. 2 Box mtd Richmond, Virginia 
















INDIAN GOODS 

Imported Big Game hunting or archery 
ws. 5% feet or 6 feet long, 35 pounds 

oa\ to 60 pounds pull (your choice), plush gri 
high finish and large horn tips, only $6.50. 
Genuine Indian-made war bonnets, thirty 
ers 
and si 

archery arrows, : ng, 
{ndian hand-hammered silver bracelet with turquoise 
mounting, $5.00. Indian blanket in high colors and 
weird designs, heavy materials, $6.00. (Buy direct from 
this ad or send 25c for arrow head, foreign coin and cat- 

alogue of a thousand Indiah articles.) 

INDIANCRAFT B. L. CO., 466 Connection Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


rope a strong pull, and at that urge she 
jumped over the side, but not with sufficient 
strength to make it, and I saw her vanish in 
the foaming welter. 

For a moment, I felt the life-line about me 

tauten, then digging my heels for a firm hold, I 
pulled in with might and main, with the result 
that I brought her clambering up the wet side 
of the boulders. She was drenched to the 
skin, and the angry seas seemed to be reaching 
forth to tear her from my grasp, but I hung 
on, and at last, utterly spent, I had the joy of 
pulling her up safe and sound upon the fastness 
of the granite rock. 

Crawling farther up the rocks there was a 
thick growth of stunted spruce which afforded 
shelter from the teeth of the wind. Except 
for the wetting, we were none the worse for 
the harrowing experiences through which we 
had passed. It seemed as though we had been 
snatched from the jaws of death. Even as 
we looked, we saw our stout vessel being 
pounded to splinters in the maelstrom of white 
water. This sight filled us with a sense of 
awe, and mother, who had sufficiently re- 
covered from the shock of the icy plunge, put 
her arm around me, and answering to her 
devout nature, gave thanks for our delivery. 
(To be continued in Boys’ Lire for December) 





Building Up Your 
Game 


(Continued from page 13) 











or fended off as prettily as could be and there 
wasn’t a one of us able to get through to the 
runner. The co-ordination between the rest of 
the members of the team and the man with 
the ball was perfect football. 

“Talking of good interference brings to mind 
a part of the game of football that means a lot 
but is given little credit. A team may have 
fast ends and brilliant halfbacks; it may have 
good kickers and men who can grab a forward 
pass out of the air in the most spectacular 
manner possible, but unless every last man is 
trained thoroughly in the art of interference, 
that team will have a hard time of it. 
“Particularly should the ends and the 
members of the backfield be trained in blocking 
opposing tacklers and clearing a path for the 
runner. 
“When a play is started, the members of the 
backfield, aside from the man who is carrying 
the ball, all swing in ahead of the runner and 
begin picking off the defenders as they rush 
forward to tackle the runner. It is not always 
only a question of ‘getting your man,’ but of 
getting several of them; clearing a path for the 
runner and opening a way for him to a clear 
field. Many plays, particularly end runs, are 
successful and likewise spectacular, not so 
much because the man with the ball was a 
brilliant runner as because he had good inter- 
ference to open up a path for him and cut 
down the opposing’ tacklers; yet when the play 
is completed the man who carried the ball is 
the one who gets the applause, while the men 
who made the play possible by presenting good 
interference, are overlooked by all save the 
coach and his appreciative team-mates. 
“Above all a quarterback must be thor- 
oughly trained in the art of interference. 
Except when he takes the ball on a quarterback 
run, and that is only occasionally during the 
game, one of his main jobs is to help the man 
carrying the leather get clear of the opposing 
team. After the play has been called and he 
has taken the ball from the center and passed 
it back to the man who is to carry it, the 
quarterback gets into the play as interference. 
Some quarterbacks, if you will watch them 
closely instead of watching the man with the 
ball, will be a revelation to you. The way 
they pick off possible tacklers, will amaze you. 
Personally I think that Chick Harding of our 
Army team is one of the best interferers in 
the game and I think that Captain Jones, our 
coach, agrees with me. 
“‘T might say in conclusion that football, I 
mean good football, cannot be learned ‘on the 
sand-lots,’ to borrow a baseball expression. 
Football learned without a competent coach is 
dangerous. There are too many things a boy 
may learn to do the wrong way which he will be 
forced to unlearn when he gets into the hands 
of a good coach, that I can only advise a 
youngster to get a competent player to give him 
his first instructions. 
“He should not only have a coach to teach 
him the game, but to watch him so that in his 
enthusiasm he does not overtrain. Too much 
physical training is worse than too little, par- 
ticularly on boys of scout age. A boy can too 
easily overdo matters and injure himself 
perhaps seriously if he works himself too hard 


| National Headquarters, 186 Fifth Ave., New York 





BOYS’ LIFE 
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IT’S A BEAR 


OUR NEW PLAN 
NO SELLING—NO SOLICITING ORDERS 
Let us show you how to build up a steady 
income—Scout officials endorse it. 
Don’t delay—write today. 
“Be Prepared” for tomorrow; be thrifty to 
day. Address, 
COLLAPSIBLE TUBE RECOVERY 


Box 103, Matawan, New Jersey 





NO GOOD SCOUT SHOULD BE WITHOUT 


A Wonder Tool For A Wonder Boy 
Patented device for using discarded safety razor blades gf 
all makes. Most useful pocket tool made. eS ‘8 assur. 
ing keen edge for whatever purpose n an discard 
blades are in practically perfect condition ‘for every Use, 
and cost nothing. Big money made selling it. 
35 cents; to Scouts only 25 cents. Representatives wante 
everywhere. Liberal profit assured. Sample 25 cents, 

FLASH MECHANICAL DEVICES, Inc. 
126 Liberty Street New York 


OY RANGERS 8to2 
Of America YEARS 

The National Organization based on 
INDIAN LORE 


Faseing ating Developing Program. Send for free 
‘THE Boy RANGER” or Complete Handbook 50¢ post} 



















AVIATION 


Information 





FREE 


Send us your se one address ~ full information regarding th 
Aviation and Airp! o beste ess. ind out about 
opportunities ~~ oa “a how a pre home, during 
spare time, to quality. ter new book ee in “he ae 
plane Industry, also sent free if you answer at on 

AMERICAN SCHOOL OF AVIATION 
Dept. 1808, 3601 Michigan Ave. - cH 


LEARN BASEBALL FROM MACFAYDEN 
Young Red Sox Pitcher has designed the last word in 
indoor baseball games—has everything. High grade, 
instructive, complete every way. Sold direc 

today for free descriptive Folder D—a nostal will do. 


National Games Co. Newtonville, Mass. 
or $200 for name 


EARN $2 and address of peo- 


ple with one eye or wear an artificial eye. 
Nothing to buy or sell—WRITE US. 











Denver Optic Co. 776 Quincy Denver, Colo. 
mystic INVISIBLE INK 


Writing can’t be seen unless you know secret. 
for many purposes and lots of fun. Per bottle all 
15 cents, 2 for 25 cents. 


VALLEY NOVELTY CO., Secewa "ut 


HUNDRED HUNTING HOUNDS 
Cheap. Fur Finders, Money Makers. 
Guns. Munting, Fishing, Camping 

Pp - Dog supplies. Catalogue. 
Kennel Pe D111, Herrick, Ills. 























Takes the ‘‘static’’ out 
of buying 


HERE’S a peculiar bug sweeping 
over the world today that has 
already sunk its teeth into millions. 

Its name is Radio. 

No one is immune. If it hasn’t 
bitten you yet, your time will come. 
For some months you will lie abso- 
lutely helpless in its power. You 
may later recover from its effects 
sufficiently to go about your daily 
tasks and attend to your social duties, 
but you will never fully recover. — 

THE experience is indescribably 
delightful and the pleasure never 

“egy 
ending—if— There’s quite an ‘if’ 
in radio. 

WE repeat, the pleasure is never-ending, 
if you get a good radio receiver and 
accessories. 

AND you overcome the “if” by careful 
reading of radio advertising. Like every- 
thing else, good radio sets and accessories 
are the advertised ones. It doesn’t pay to 
advertise the worthless. 

ADVERTISING will help you in radio as it 
helps you in selecting intrinsic value, in 
everything else. You can rest assured that 
anything which is continuously advertised, 
whether it be a radio set or a can of aspara- 
gus, has stood the test. 

Rapio works best in the dark—but 
there’s no need to buy in the dark. 


Let the light of advertising show 
you the right road to r 
satisfaction. Read ad- 














vertising regularly 











in any line of sports.” 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


LEARN CARTOONING 


You can learn cartooning suc- 
cessfully at home, during spare 
time. The Landon Picture 
Chart Method of teaching 
makes original drawing easy 
to learn. Write today for 
chart to test your ability and () 
examples of the work of suc- is 
cessful students now earning from $75 to $200 and 
more per week. Please state your age. 


THE LANDON SCHOOL 72s .natersn« 


Hilake A Rea) Indien War Beunet! 


Indian Head-dress Feathers, in sets of 30 or 
60, all ready for making a real War Bonnet! 
Also, all materials for assembling head-dress. 
Write for illustrated catalogue and prices. 


Plume Trading Co., 1525-74 St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


=~ 

















) Bea drummer! 


Trap Drumming made easy in ashort 
time. Our free instruction course 
—— wih ~—- % Ludwig 
Develop 

bo coer sense of rhythm, 
Go to your nearest dealer or 
write for full details. LUDWIG & 
LUDWIG, 1611 N. Lincoln $t., Chicage 


RAISE BELGIAN HARES 


MaKe rid MONEY—We Supply 
foll Drjeee § or a! peices 


ss Flemieh ange & one’ = 
coat 

















E, mink, fox, 
Gutbeon t ENTERPRISE Ci o.. “Gen 


Print 


oo t. +9 Cc ur Paper, ete. Suve 
7 oney. Print for others, big profit. Complete 

aK outfits $8.45. Job press $12, $25. Rotary $150. All 
= easy, rules sent. Write for catalog presses type 
etc, THE KELSEY CO., P-71, Meriden, Conn. 
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TELEGRAPHY 


(Morse ond Wireless) and RAILWAY poco. taught thor- 
~ t larg: 


salari est school 
by ‘Jelegra sob. Railw fies a ete officials 
— 4 low. the ~ earp lar: portion, Catalog free. 


a" ‘S INSTI i Kirk sated a ind. 





‘BOYS & NO WORK 


GIRLS $2.00 ( 00 Given JUST FUN 


ly sell 50 Sets of Our Famous Christmas Seals for 10c a set. 
sold send us $3.00 and keep $2.00. We trust you till Xmas. 
. Nicholas Seal Co., Dept. 637 B.L., Brooklyn, N. Y- 





Have You a Camera? 


‘Write for free catalog of our big magazine, showing how 

tomake better pictures and earn money. 

HOTOGRAPHY 
Boston 17, Mass. 


YUCCA F IREMAKING SET 


Yucea is the best wood for fire ng sets. Set includes 
drill socket, bow, leather thong, 8 tinder, two drills 
and two freboards. Each set thoroughly tested and a fire 
produced. Complete set $1.00 postpaid. Price list Free. 
APACHE YUCCA scp Citi‘ * Box 64, Roswell, N. 81. N. MM. 
LEATHER 


f } TOoLs- CRAFTS INSTRUCTION S CRAFT WORK 


gd cys ready to assemble for be A Plaited and 
Laced Carved and Tooled IER. Send 40 
cents me estveck a Instructions and list of Supplion: 


12 Camera Houre 


LESTER GRISWOLD, 628 Park Terraces, Colorado Spriogs, Col 


Save money on Class Rings and Pins. Fac- 
tory prices. Pins from 35 cents up. Samples 
furnished from Ill illustrated folder. Write for 
folder to-day, giving name of school. 

c.K. = co. 

rth Atticbere, Mass. 


Raw YUCCA for Fire Sets 


Complete tested YUCCA sets; YUCCA boards & drills, 
ete. Beautiful bead watch fobs, 5” x 1”, bead fringe, loop 
for attaching to watch. Postpaid, $l each. Note ad in 
May & June Boys’ Life. Price list free Sold only by 


CHIEF RED EAGLE, Box 325, Roswell, New Mex. 


RAISE PIGEONS 
For Profit and Pleasure 


Our free booklet tells you how. 
twenty utility and fancy varieties. 


W. V. MOORE, Sterling, i. 


$25,000.00 CASH 


is ont the former value of the genuine German money 
we will send, together with 100 all different : ne for 
10 cents to applicants for our approval books 


THE HARRIES co. 621 Broadway New ‘York City 


Blackface Plays Recitations,Drilis 


How to sta ino... Make-up. Catalogue FRE 
1. §. DENISON & CO., 623 So. Wabash. Dept. 18, CHICAGO 


no 
£927 
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For Boy Scouts, Camp Fire Girls 
For the Home or School Roor: 

Dialogs, Speakers, Monologs, 
ae Bes 9 ning Choruses_ and 
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| - Barking Water 
| Hunts Wolf 
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( Continued from page 21) 











it up, the frothier it gits. Must be that froth’s 
the best of it.” He beat his gravy to a foam, 
only ceasing when it threatened to spill over the 
edge of the plate. Every one in the tent followed 
suit. It became a game. In a joyous uproar, 
men, plying their spoons, challenged one 
another to a frothing contest. 

“This is grand luck for us,” Andy whispered 
to Lachlan. ‘I never saw such a lookin’ stew. 
Tis surely a dish Wewoca’s taught to one o’ 
the other cooks. Ah! but ’tis grand luck he 
taught it to him afore he went huntin’!” 

“Ay. ’Tis grand luck. Now we’ve naught 
to fear.” Their anxious tension relaxed, the 
cousins gave a sigh of relief and once more shed 
bright looks upon the world. 

*Dan’l Boone!” some one shouted. ‘Have 
mercy on hungry men an’ take yer first bite!” 

“Hooray fer Boone’s first bite!’ another 
yelled. The others expressed their gastronomic 
impatience in a war-whoop. Boone filled his 
spoon with the frothy gravy, set a lump of meat 
in it, and, with a dexterous twist of his arm, 
thrust the whole into his mouth and shut 
his teeth on it. The other men did not wait 
to hear his comments but dived into their 
plates. “Too hot?” Clark asked, grinning as 
he saw his guest suddenly exhibit symptoms 
of agony. 

“Bluh-uh-uh!” Boone sputtered. ‘ Bluh— 
what the—bluh-uh! Water!” he yelled. 

“Cap’n, I'm poisoned!” a man screamed. 
He plunged toward the door of the tent. 

“Oh! Yah! Ugh! Poison!” The yell of 
anguish became a chorus. More men made for 
the great cutdoors. Clark hastily took a taste. 
He spat it out, asking no one’s pardon. Andy, 
Lachlan and the two Indian boys had not yet 
dipped their spoons. And now they had no 
desire to do so! 

“That’s a durned mean joke ter play on a 
hungry old man,” Boone said, when he could 


speak. His dark blue eyes, usually so benign, 
glared. 
“Joke!” Clark roared, his own lighter blue- 


gray eyes snapping. “I'll show you how much 
of a joke it is. \\here’s Wewoca! If he’s run 
off, go catch him. Drag him in here by his 
kinks! He's flavored the stew with the soap 
he made from that rancid bear fat!” 

“Cap’n,” answered one of the pot-bearers, 
“‘Wewoca didn’t show up ter do the cookin’. 
So we had ter make stew, the old sty! le. He 
always puts in a mess he makes out 0’ grease 
an’ yarbs, I put in the only grease I could find. 
It was whar he keeps what he uses.” 

“Yer greased it with soap, son, an’ durned 
poor soap at that,” said Boone. 

“Silent Scot, where’s Wewoca?” Clark de 
manded. Andy swallowed hard before he 
answered. He tried to speak with careless ease. 

“Cap'n, he’s gone huntin’.”’ 

“Hunting? What for? ‘The camp is stocked 
with meat. And Wewoca is no hunter. Never 
will be. Did you know he was going?” 

“Ay. Ay, we knew it,” said Lachlan. 

“Then you'll explain to me why you didn't 
stop him!” Clark was very angry. Haltingly, 
Andy tried to tell his commander the true story 
of Barking Water’s excursion, stressing Clark’s 
words about Wewoca’s never having hunted 
anything wilder than garlic. 

**So, ye see, Cap’n Clark, we was actin’ for 
the best. An’ ’tis never so good for a maa to be 
lyin’ round snorin’ hours together. "Tis doin 
nothin’, ye see, gets men impatient an’ irri- 
tated.” 

“Ah, ha!” Clark exclaimed. ‘Now 1 know 
what happened! You two Scotch lads had 
been getting ill-tempered, because we're 
camped here too long to suit your restles: 
natures! So you started pecking, like angry 
crows, at Barking Water. Couldn’t stand 
seeing him comfortable, eh? Couldn't en 
dure the snoring joy of the best cook in th 
world, eh?” 

“We didn’t know Colonel Boone wa: 
comin’!”’ they cried, amazed at the injustice o: 
their leader. 

“Ah, ha! Of course you didn’t. Why? 
Because you're a couple of idiots! Only idiots 
would try to turn Barking Water into a hunter. 
Well, I can’t have restless, irritable men sitting 
around thinking up mischief. For the next 
week, beginning at dawn to-morrow, you two 
smart lads will saw on the woodpile for eight 
hours a day. You want action, eh? I'll give 
you plenty! 

Without another look at them, Clark went 
out with Boone to share the old frontiersman’s 
jerked beef. ‘The other men took the lumps 
of meat out of the soapy gravy, went outdoors 

with thern and washed them in the snow. By 

















Ho, Fellows! 


Here’s Your Chance 


Let BOYS’ LIFE fill your pockets 


with spare money — Lots of it! 


Hundreds of fellows gave themselves a chance last 
month and now you can bet they are not sorry. 
They know what the merry jingle of commission and 
bonus money sounds like. ey are in earnest now— 
more so than ever. They are after double last 
month’s money. They know it can be done. 


Why Not You? Join Up Now! 


Don’t lose a minute. 
of the big money earners, too. 


Make up your mind that you are going to be one 
Be quick, though, before some other fellow 


in your neighborhood gets the jump on you. 


Here’s your chance to get a new football, pair of skates, sweater, and the 
other things you want without pestering Mom and Dad. 


with your ability. 


Write at once for the spare money guide. 
Don’t hesitate or you will lose this golden chance. 


dig in. 
Address your letter to 
JOHN 


BOYS’ 
200 Fifth Avenue 


B. GARDNER 
LIFE Magazine 


New York City 


Surprise them 


Get your working tools and 














Contest Awards 


Here they are! All winners. 


Last month we 


did not have space to publish the names of the 
lucky boys who won prizes in our many 
contests so we are doubling up this month. 


Limerick Contest Winners 


$10.00 First Prize 


A fellow whose job was to fly, 
Advertising with smoke in the sky, 
Said, ‘* Of course you can see, 

It’s a clean-up for me, 


It has sign painting beaten sky high.”’ 
Talmage, Pa. 


By Richard Bruckar:, 


$5.00 Second Prize 


The brave scout mounting a crag 
Fluttered his semaphore flag, 

A goat spied the hue 

And when he was through 

There were only some bones and a rag! 


By N.S. Brumersky, Conemaugh, Pa, 


Twenty Awards of $1.00 Also Went to 


Thomas Brasher, Abilene, Glenn Hoff, Clarksburg, W.  L. ba a Oaks, North Rose, 
‘Texas Va 
Douglas Me — Hunting- He rbert J. Wilner, E, Roches- Hasty Gi nttfried, Ames, Iowa 
ton Beach, Calif. ter, ] David Carr, Stockton, Cal 
George F. Morris, Bingham- Harry Broadbent, Sulphur, Leicester E. Lau, Northfield, 
ton, N. Okla. Conn, 
Lester Shepard Waterbury, David ia Blumenstock, Sam Tilson, Murphy, mot. 
Chicago, Ill M. F. Anderson, Hot Springs, 
E to ead Whitson, Trimble, A. Boyd Gill, Edinburg, Ss. D. 
Tenn Indiana Robert Searles, Salamanca, 
James C Walker, Jr, Harmon H, Heater, Paulding, N.Y 


Swampscott, Mass. Ohio 


Edwin Wiley, Isle 


Cuba 


of Pine ° 


Post Card Debates 


Richard B. Miles, 
($10.00) ; 
Sterling, Ill. 


Los Angeles, 


($5.00). 


Three dollars each was won by Oliver P. Wilson, Jr., Los Angeles, Calif.; 
Norton Gaba, San Mateo, Calif.; 
Robert S. Burdick, Cambridge, Mass.; 
Mass. ; 


Stutz, Jr., Ardmore, Pa.; 
Baltimore, Md.; 
N. Y.; Albert Stacy, Lawrence, 
Kahn, New York, N. Y.; 


Handicraft Prizes 


$15.00 
Wilbur Kupfrian, 
Hts., N. J. 


Hasbrouck 


William L. 


10.00 
George Mason, Phoenix, Ariz. 


Calif. ($10.00); Charles Runner, Chicago, TIl. 


M. J. Laurie, Aurora, Neb. ($5.00); J. Robert Snavely, 4o1 Second Ave., 


Albert 
Linwood M. Ashburn, 
Francis Horn, Jamaica, 
Lacy Noble, Mangum, Okla.; Samuel B. 
Mason, Jr., St. Louis, Mo. 


f 


$5.00 
Bradley Watkins, Pittsburgh, 
Pa 


Cartoons 


$10.00 
Bud Sickles, Chillicothe, Ot 
George Miller, Jr.. 
Vernon, N. Y 


Mount 


00 
Danville, [ll. 
Chicago, Il! 


. $s. 
Miller Baum, 
Angelo Ferraro, 


no 


Watch for Other Contests that are Coming! 
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the time the lumps were half frozen, they could 
cat them without making faces. It was a 
cold and cheerless supper. 

“Was the food so awfu’ bad?’ Andy in- 
quired of a group of frigid diners whom he found 
immediately outside the tent. Of course, this 
was a silly question. Andy already knew the 
answer. His words and sympathetic tone 
really meant that he was trying to find out 
how his comrades felt about him, with a view 
to getting himself back into their good graces if 
they were seriously offended with him. He 
soon found out how they felt! 

“See here!” a man answered sharply. 

“‘Didn’t you an’ Lachlan eat any of it?” 

“No,” Lachlan answered. “We hadn't 
started—” He stopped short, seeing the 
look of rage and dark suspicion that came 
into the other’s face. 

“Boys!” the man yelled. ‘These fellers 
put the cook up to it. They’re responsible. 
Come on! Let’s make ’em eat it!” 

“Stick their heads in the pot!’’ some one 
shouted, as a dozen men made a rush toward 
the four boys. Andy was already wrestling 
with the first speaker, who had suddenly 
grabbed him. But the leader of the onrushing 
mob went down, tripped by Blue Arrow’s foot, 
and the men immediately behind him fell 
sprawling over him. Tuleko pulled the feet of 
\ndy’s aggressor out from under him, and 
\ndy shook free of his hold. The boys knew 
that they could not fight the mob. 

Their object was to break loose and run for 
safety. Tuleko started off independently, 
running so close to the edge of the crowd of 
angry men that he tempted a number of them 
to dash at him. At first keeping only out of 
reach, he led them off on their useless chase. 
No one could catch Runner-on-the-Wind! 
His trick left fewer opponents for the other 
three to dispose of. 

Blue Arrow was very busy at a game in which 
he was an expert. He leaped on the back of 
the man who had grappled with Lachlan, and 
clutched his throat. In a second Lachlan was 
free and on the run, with Andy after him. 
Several of the men started in pursuit. Nobody 
made a move directly at Blue Arrow. The 
young Creek’s scarred face and somber eyes 
had convinced them long ago, when he first 
appeared in camp, that he was a “bad Injun.” 
They preferred to let him alone. So Blue Ar- 
row raced off after Lachlan, none preventing. 

“Drive ’em into the woods an’ keep ’em 


thar!” 

“Veh! Make ’em sleep in the snow. Yah— 
yeh—i—yoo! They war-whooped at the 
heels of the fleeing lads, until they lost them 
in the darkness amid the drifts and the trees of 
the forest. “We'll watch yer tent so yer can’t 
sneak into it.” With this parting warning 
they returned to the camp. 

In a little while the four friends were to- 
gether again, having discovered one another’s 
positions through their system 


noisclessly into the kitchen tent and stretched 
themselves on the floor. 

At dawn, as the cousins rose to go to the 
wood-pile, Lachlan said: 

**Twill be terrible if Wewoca is lost in the 
snow! An’ if he comes back wi’ no meat, 
*twill make Clark madder at ws.” 

Andy agreed dolefully. 

“Do not fear, my brother,” Blue Arrow said 
to Lachlan in Creek. ‘Wewoca will return 
safely, and with meat.” 

“Ugh! Are you a medicine man now, that 
you can see into the future?” Lachlan snapped 
back at him. The faintest light of amusement 
flickered for an instant in Blue Arrow’s somber 
eyes. 

“The spirits have revealed even more to me, 
my brother. The meat will be wolf.’ Lachlan 
disdained to answer. He poked his head be- 
yond the tent flaps. 

“B'rr!” He shivered. ‘The snow ’s 
turned to sleet! Tis no such a grand mornin’ 
fer sawin’ wood.” 

Tuleko, rolled snugly in some bearskins 
which he had found, opened one glittering eye 
and fixed it on-Andy. 

““Mebbe afternoon fine, more like summer. 
Silent, Lachlan, not saw on’y mornings. Saw 
all day. Eight hours!” 

“VYe—ye—!"’ Andy gasped in sudden rage. 
“Put yer head out o’ my sight, or I'll take it 


off ye!” 
“Tee-hee. No good take Runner’s head 
to-day. Silent better take Runner’s head 


yesterday. Yesterday Runner’s head t’ink 
better leave Wewoca ‘lone; better let snore. 
To-day, Runner’s head t’ink so too; but too 
late. Tee-hee.” ; 

Andy gulped, but said no more. 

“Ay,” Lachlan remarked bitterly: 
we'd left him snore!” 

“°Tis late to be wishin’ that. Come on.” 
Silent Scot strode out into the sleet. 

Two hours before the time for dinner We 
woca marched into camp with a fat young 
wolf, already skinned, on his shoulders. He 
was hailed with joy. Clark almost fell on his 
neck as he greeted him. Then he ordered him 
to roast the wolf, with his finest art, for Daniel 
Boone’s dinner. 

“But don’t you ever go off hunting again,” 
he wound up. 

Wewoca received the tribute and the com- 
mand with the same dignity. Then Blue Arrow 
did a strange thing. It was never his way to 
intrude. He always kept in the background. 
But now he pushed forward, grasped Wewoca 
by the arm, and almost dragged him away from 
his admirers. He pulled him at a trot out of 
their sight, round a tent, and then hastened 
toward the food depot. 

“What is the matter?” Barking Water 
panted. “Why do you take me away from 
people who are saying pleasant things to me,' 
which are deserved?” 


“T wish 


a 


‘Because, in a moment, some good scout 
will observe you more closely and will see that 
you have not been outside the camp. You have 
just come from the food tent where you killed 
the dog!” 

Barking Water stared back at him, blinking 
rapidly, as hé often did when two or more 
thoughts attempted to occupy his mind at once. 

“‘The spirits forbid me to talk,” he said at 
length. “How was the supper?” 

Blue Arrow described it to him briefly and 
graphically by doubling up as if suddenly 
seized with cramps and nausea. Wewoca 
nodded; apparently he was satisfied. He 
listened to the climax. 

“‘All things arrange themselves satisfacto- 
rily in the life of an intelligent man,” he said, 
placidly. ‘While I am sorry for my friends, 
Silent and Laklan Chate, this experience will 
do them good. They will learn not to interfere 
with the will of the spirits, who made me a 
Supreme Food Chief, not a hunter. From 
what you tell me, the spirits must have done 
very powerful things to the supper while it was 
cooking. The dinner I shall cook for Boone 
will be the more appreciated. It is a great 
thing to be intelligent.” 

“Ugh!” Blue Arrow grunted. “Another 
time, O most intelligent man, remember that 
a hunter does not return with no ice on his 
clothes, and on his fur cap, when he has been 
out for hours in a sleet storm!” 

“One cannot think of evc rything,’”” Wewoca 
answered affably, and departed to cook his kill. 
Blue Arrow stood still, pondering deeply, 
for some time. He was a careful and a silent 
man. Ordinarily it was against his principles 
to interfere with the business of a friend. But 
now he had doubts which made him very 
anxious. After a half hour or so of profound 
thought he sought out Lachlan at the woodpile, 
and addressed him earnestly: 

“You see,” he concluded, “‘I do not know if 
the old man, who has killed and eaten many 
wolves, will discover that his dinner is not a 
wolf. I have never eaten a dog and I do not 
know if the taste is the same. Also men will 
ask where is the dog? A dog cannot run 
away in the snow without leaving footprints. 
And, if the dog had really run away and made 
his footprints in the snow last night, the sleet 
storm would have frozen them so that they 
would be even plainer to-day. But the dog 
made no prints; because he was never out of the 
tent until to-day, after he was dead. Wewoca 
slept in the food tent with the dog all night; 
and killed him this morning. All this seems to 
me very dangerous.” 

“Ay. He’s right about it bein’ verra danger- 
ous,” Andy said, with a worried frown, when 
Lachlan had broken the news. “If yon soapy 
stew hadn’t occurred last night, we might take 
a chance now an’ hope for the best. But we 
daren’t run the risk o’ Boone losin’ his appetite 
a second time by him tastin’ somethin’ he’s 
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got no so much likin’ fer—an’ it all bein’ our 
fault! I’m fearfu’ scared o’ feedin’ such a 
grand hunter wi’ dog-meat after jes’ havin’ 
fed him wi’ soap! Cap’n Clark’s none too de- 
lighted wi’ ye an’ me already.” 

“‘He’s not!” Lachlan admitted. They dis- 
cussed the fateful situation in all its aspects, 
At last they made their decision. They would 
go quietly into the dinner tent and watch 
events. There might be a chance in their favor, 
But, if there were none, then Andy would freely 
confess matters to Clark, using all the tact of 
which he was capable 

“We could get sent back to Tennessee fer 
this, an’ never go one step closer to Oregon,” 
Lachlan said, despondently. Neither spoke 
aloud again the ardent wish in both breasts; 
namely, that they had let Wewoca snore. 

They hastened to the feast as soon as they 
heard the signal. Under the circumstances it 
was intolerable to Andy to see Barking Water 
come in, with the platter of dog, wearing his 
huge yellow hat in honor of this ceremonial 
occasion! 

“The tough meat’ll make Boone suspicious,” 

Lachlan whispered. “Blue Arrow says the dog 
was old. Look!’’ Boone was bending over the 
platter, taking long careful sniffs at the roasted 
animal on it. 

“Yer can’t blame me, William,” he said. 
“Mout be the yarbs an’ savories, but it smells 
like no wolf I ever et bafore.” Andy dared 
risk no more. 

“Ye see, Colonel Boone—an’ Cap’n Clark,” 
he began huskily. ‘Barkin’ Water’s made a 
little mistake.” 

““What’s that?” Clark asked sharply, 
Boone stopped sniffing, and listened. 

“Ay, Cap'n. What wi’ Barkin’ Water bein’ 
no hunter an’ not knowin’ one wild beast from 
another; an’ him seein’ the dog, that guards 
the food tent, followin’ him, an’ thinkin’ ’tis a 
wolf, an’ shootin’ it, an’—’’ he got no further, 

“Our dog?” Clark gasped. His ruddy face 
turned almost purple. 

“Dog?” Old Daniel was furious. He sprang 
up and struck Wewoca’s large yellow hat from 
his head, sending it spinning into a corner. 
He shook his fist at the cousins and shouted 
wrathful words. 

“They have just told him that you killed and 
cooked the dog,” Blue Arrow explained to the 
amazed Supreme Food Chie 

Wewoca blinked for a moment; then he 
poured forth a stream of indignation. He 
pranced up and down and beat his breast. 
Clark demanded that Lachlan translate what 
Wewoca was saying. Crimson with mortifica- 
tion, Lachlan haltingly obeyed. 

“Cap’n, we was wrong. ‘Tis a sure wolf, 
Wewoca says he considered killin’ the dog, but 
that ’tis unpleasant to kill a good friend. Be- 
sides, he says, ’twas unnecessary. He says 
he used his intelligence to find out there’s 
three days’ food i’ the kitchen; an’ therefore 
no one’d go to the food tent last 
night. An’ he’d already seen 





of bird calls. 

“Twould please Barkin’ 
Water grandly to know he’s not 
the only one 0’ us to spend this 


night out i’ the cold forest,”’ said 
Lachlan. 
“Ay. He'll have the laugh 


on us for life,” Andy agreed. 
His tone was melancholy. 

“‘Tee-hee,” tittered the irre- 
pressible Tuleko through chat- 
tering teeth. The Runner need 
not have made the night sound 
colder than it was! 

“D’ye think it could have 
been an accident—about the 
soap?” Andy asked. He was 
too downcast and cold to re- 
buke Tuleko. 

“Oh ay. One o’ Wewoca’s 
accidents. The sort o’ accident 
that happens when he’s an- 
noyed,” Lachlan answered 
gloomily. Blue Arrow spoke 
to him at some length in Creek. 

‘‘What’s he sayin’?”’ Andy 
wanted to know. 
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= this fat young wolf danglin’ 
from the rafter. At first, he 
says he thought he would take 
this wolf into the woods an’ 
stay out till mid-day, when he 
would bring it to camp. But 
*twas snowin’ an’ verra raw 
weather. So he thought, he 
31 says, ‘Why suffer discomforts 
that are needless?’ So he 
sneaked back at dusk into the 
food tent where his friend is, 
the dog that’s by name o’ Wolf 
| —the spirits havin’ named it, 
he says, to make luck fer him 
| —an’ he stayed there safe an’ 
dry from the disagreeable 
38 weather till ’twas time to cook 
the dinner. An’ he says that’s 
what comes o’ bein’ favored 
by spirits, an’ takin’ spirits 
48 instead o’ faulty men fer yer 
guide, an’ usin’ yer own 
brains.” 

Before Clark could speak, 
Boone broke into such a hilan- 


34 | 


58 

61 ous shout of laughter that no 
64 one could help joining in. The 
67 tears of mirth were running 


down his cheeks, as he picked 
up the ceremonial hat 
placed it on Wewoca’s head. 





’twill be no use, neither i’ the 
world nor time, askin’ Barkin’ 
Watcr about yon soap. Because 
Barkin’ Water’ll say ’twas done 
by spirits.” 

“Tee-hee,” said Tuleko. “I 
get Wewoca spirits work for 
Runner—ver’ strong smart 
spirits! 

Some time ‘after midnight 
the shivering four, with Blue 
Arrow in the lead, slipped = === 


expires. 


each. 
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“Put on yer hat, son. I beg 
yer pardon fer knockin’ it of! 
Haw! Haw! It’s a great hat, 
but thar’s a greater head under 
Haw! William, take Silent 
an’ Lachlan off the we 
| They brought yer Barkin! 
Water. An’ he’s enough ig 

ter make yer fergive them tw 
| lads fer murder! Haw! Haw! 
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® Here’s why Lionel is the greatest 
\ electric Railroad a boy can own! 
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Lionel’s latest marvel— amazing in its action. Train approaches, red light 
shines, Semaphore Arm drops, Train stops. A short interval, electric light 
changes to green, Semaphore Arm ges ud, Train proceeds. Startlingly real! 
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ager, sitting at the Lionel 
Switch Tower, your hand at the 
control levers. Dad is down the line 
—he’s the Section Boss. Everything is 
ready —l/et’s go! 

Touch the control lever in the Switch Tower 
and presto!— down the gleaming Rail goes your 
beautiful Lionel Train, its powerful Super-Motor Loco- 
motive pulling life-like Passenger Cars, Diner, or as many 
of the twenty-nine different Lionel Freight Cars as you 
choose. There she goes—over the Bridge! Watch the Crossing 
Gates automatically raise and lower as the Train whizzes by. And 
watch that Lionel Train-Control-Semaphore at the far end! Red light 
shines and halts the Train—then flashes green after a few moments and 

the Train is on its way again. It’s marvelous! The crossing bell rings 
as your Limited speeds by the Station! Look! —there’s the Switch ahead. 
Back in the Switch Tower you touch another lever—the Switch is thrown, 

the Train glides into a Siding—touch another lever—and theTrain stops. 


But — wait! You are building a freight yard down the line. You call to one of 
your assistants and he couples on the new Lionel Derrick Car with operating 
boom and tackle, and the new operating Dump Car filled with sand! Again you 
touch ‘a lever—your Train backs out onto the mainline. Throw the Switch again 
and she’s off on her way! Just think! You can do all this at any distance from 
the track. 
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Massive! Built like a real Locomotive 
in every detail. It will pull twenty 
Cars with perfectease. Brilliant Head- 
lights front and rear. Handsomely 
finished in gorgeous colors. Steel con- 
struction throughout. Can be started, 
stopped, reversed and operated at any 
speed at any distance from the track. 













It’s amazing—almost magical — the way a Lionel Railroad operates. So real! —a// 
the Equipment, Locomotives, Cars, Stations, Semaphores—everything is real! The 
only difference between Lionel Trains and real trains is the size! 


See Lionel Products demonstrated at the leading department stores, toy, hard- 
ware, electrical, sporting goods and furniture stores. 


Send for our | Model Railroad Pla nning Book! 
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Crossing Gate 

Nos. 77 and 077. 
Raises and lowers 
automatically as 
brain passes. 








THE LIONEL CORPORATION 
Department B 
15-19 EAST 26th STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 








“STANDARD OF THE WORLD SINCE 1900” 
MODEL RAILROAD IN 
ACCESSORIES 
“MULTIVOLT” TRANSFORMERS S 
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ATWATER KENT 





Model 35; six-tube, ONE 
Dial Receiver; beauti- 
ful, simple, sturdy, effi- 
cient, $65. Mode! E 
Radio Speaker—the new 
ape which covers 

entire range of mus- 
ical tones, from the low- 
est to the highest, $30. 


HREE YARDS TO GO! They huddle—they 

crouch. Signal! They’re off. No, they’re 
stopped. Stopped dead. What a pile-up! Third 
down. Ten seconds left. 

It’s now or nev——look at that shift! They’re 
off again. Red Andrews has the ball. Now 
they’re tangled up, right on the line. Referee’s 
rooting them apart. Looks as if they made it— 
wait a minute. The linesmen are trotting out. 
They’re going to measure. 

The crowd has quit shouting. Wait—no—yes! 
The referee’s hand goes up. Touchdown! And— 
and—and—hear that whistle? THE GAME IS 
OVER. Can you hear me in all this noise? 
THE GAME IS OVER. 

You certainly do hear it—you don’t miss a 
thing—if your radio is the clear-toned and always 
dependable Atwater Kent. It’s just as if you 


Atwater Kent Manuracturinc Company + A. Atwater Kent, President 


Prices slightly higher west 
of the Rockies and in Canada 





Mopet 33, six-tube, One Dial Re- 
ceiver, with antenna adjustment device. 
Unusual selectivity. Solid mahogany 
cabinet; gold-plated powersupply switch 
and vernier knob, $90. 





Type R, for 60-cycle 110 to 115 volt Alternating Current. . $50. 
Type S, for 25-cycle 110 to 115 volt Alternating Current . . $55. 


RADIO 





were sitting beside a topnotch reporter and expert 
—the radio announcer—up in his lofty perch. His 
talking makes you see, makes you tingle, makes 
you shout. 


Miles away another big game is being played. 
You want to know how it’s going, too? Easy. 
Turn the One Dial of your Atwater Kent Receiver 
—just a little. There it is! Now turn backand forth. 
You’re seeing two games at once! Sounds impossi- 


ble? Try it—with the Atwater Kent OnE Dial. 


And after football there’ll be hockey. Then 
baseball will swing round again and you'll hear 
the crack of the Babe’s bat. And in the evenings, 


“B” POWER UNIT. Automatically 
controlled by switch on receiving set. 
“A” battery and trickle charger can be 
connected to this “B” Power Unit in 
which case the automatic switch also 
starts and stops charger, if one is used. 
Plugs into A.C, light socket. Delivers 
up to 135 volts. Operates Atwater Kent 
Receivers or other make consuming not 
more than 40 milliamperes. Brown crys- 
talline finish. Including long-life recti- 
fying tube (no filament to burn out) and 
7-foot flexible cord. 
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music—talk—whatever you like—always clear— 
always at the tips of your fingers on the sure and 
swift Atwater Kent One Dial. 

More than a million families rely on Atwater 
Kent Radio—the kind that never fails. How about 
your family? Just tell them what they’re missing. 
They can’t go wrong—with Atwater Kent Radio. 
EVERY SUNDAY EVENING :—The Atwater Kent Radio Hour brings you 


the stars of opera and concert, in Radio's finest program. Hear it at 9:1§ 
Eastern Time, 8:15 Central Time, through: 


WEAF .... NewYork wrt... Philadelphia weco . Mpls.-St.Paul 

WEEI...... Boston WCAE... Pittsburgh WwGy. . . . Schenectady 

WRC... .Washington wGr...... Buffalo WSB....-. Atlanta 

WSAI ... Cincinnati woc.... Davenport WSM..... Nashville 

WTAM....Cleveland KSD..... St.Louis WMC...../ Memphis 

WGH. oc. cee Chicage WWJ... ee Detroit WHAS .. . . Louisville 
woaF .. Kansas City 


4798 Wissahickon Avenuc, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Write for illustrated booklet 

telling the complete story of 
One Dial Receiv- Atwater Kent Radio 
ers Licensed Un- 
der U. S. Patent 
1,014,002, 


Mopet H Rap1io 
Speaker. Entirely 
of metal. Crystal- 
line finished in two 
shades of brown. 
With nine feet of 
flexible cord, $21. 





Mopet 30, six-tube, One Dial 
Receiver. Solid mahogany cabi- 
net; gold-plated power supply _ 
switch and vernier knob, $80. — 








